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Books about books are to most readers comparatively dull. 
Criticism is a species of dissection, the graces of which are not 
fully appreciated but by a professional eye ; but books about 
men who write books address a wider circle of interest, be- 
cause they add the interest of humanity to the element of lit- 
erature. Books like Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott are universally popular, because they glow with 
vital warmth, and are suffused with the hues of human feeling. 
We trace the careers of men like Johnson and Scott as we 
follow the adventures of the heroes of a novel. Scott’s first 
and unsuccessful passion is as romantic an incident as the re- 
jection by Flora Mclvor of Waverley’s proffered hand. John- 
son’s heroic struggles against poverty, loneliness, and a mel- 
ancholy temperament are as pathetic as anything in “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” In short, a well-written literary 
biography is read with pleasure by all men who have any taste 
for reading at all. 

We have in the work before us a delightful addition to the 
class of literary biography, for which we venture to predict a 
wide and enduring popularity. It is the biography of one who 
was not only an eminent man of letters, but also, in his private 
character and personal relations, one of the most frank, amia- 
ble, warm-hearted, and open-hearted of human beings. It is 
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written by a man who from early youth was his intimate 
friend, and knew and understood him as well as one man can 
know and understand another, — whom all the common friends 
of the two would have pointed out as the most proper person 
to do the’ work which he has done. And he has discharged 
the trust of friendship which was devolved upon him in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. The story of Mr. Prescott’s 
life is told simply, affectionately, and truthfully ; nothing is 
extenuated, and nothing is overstated ; the friends of the his- 
torian will recognize the perfect fidelity of the likeness, and 
the stranger who knew him not will, from internal evidence, 
feel assured that in these pages he has seen him as he lived 
and was. The style is correct, flowing, and easy. The stream 
of the narrative is rarely broken by criticism or speculation, 
and such liberal use is made of Mr. Prescott’s journals and 
correspondence, that the work has something of the charm of 
an autobiography. It has the sweetness and the sunshine 
which were so characteristic of the living man, and the quali- 
ties which made him so beloved shed their attractions over the 
pages which contain the story of his life. We shall best do 
justice both to the historian and his biographer by giving a 
brief abstract of the Life, with liberal extracts. 

William Hickling Prescott was born in Salem on the 4th 
of May, 1796. There were few happier homes than that into 
which the child was born, and rarely did a human being 
begin the voyage of life under more favorable auspices. His 
father had every qualification of mind, character, and disposi- 
tion needed for the due discharge of the paternal office. He 
was a man of mild wisdom, unaffected dignity of character, 
sweet temper, and gentle manners. His son held him in the 
highest veneration, and yet with that perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear. Between the two there was always the most un- 
clouded confidence, and so long as the father lived, the son 
leaned upon him as upon a strong column of support. The 
historian’s mother was a woman of great energy, warm benev- 
olence of heart, and that cheerful temperament which bright- 
ened every scene in which she appeared. Mr. Prescott the 
elder, at the-time of his son’s birth, was a young but rapidly 
rising lawyer, so that his son never knew that burden of pov- 
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erty which often presses so heavily upon the sensitive spirit ; 
nor, on the other hand, was he exposed to the trial of great 
wealth and enervating luxury. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed in Salem and in Boston, to which latter place his 
father removed in 1808. He was a happy, light-hearted boy, a 
good deal indulged at home, but very rarely abusing this in- 
dulgence, and never without a check from his vigilant father, 
who was not too busy to keep watch over his son, and never 
allowed the reins of discipline to fall from his hand, though he 
often held them loosely. He was not a precocious boy, and 
gave no promise of great intellectual distinction, though as a 
scholar he was of rather more than average merit. 

He entered Harvard College in 1811, at the age of fifteen, 
very well instructed in Latin and Greek, and with an excellent 
taste in English literature, but with no liking — rather a de- 
cided repugnance — for mathematics, and with no fondness for 
metaphysical discussions and speculations. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that under these conditions any high rank in college 
was out of the question. Nor did he do all that he might have 
done in the departments which were congenial to his taste. 
He was full of health and hope and joy, overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits, feeling his life in every limb, of warm social sym- 
pathies and a brilliant social position, and very attractive in 
person and manners. These gifts and advantages exposed him 
to some dangers, and it is certain that in after life he did not 
look upon his college career with unmingled satisfaction. It 
is not to be wondered at that he was not a hard student ; but, 
on the other hand, he was not an idler, and if he did not 
achieve distinction, he escaped discredit. 

But there was a strong will under his pleasurable tempera- 
ment and light-hearted exterior. Early in college began that 
struggle between the law in his members and the law in his 
mind which continued through life, though it was not sus- 
pected by any but his most intimate friends. Here, too, he 
began his life-long practice of making good resolutions, which 
were not always kept, but yet were not without aid to his 
sometimes vanquished virtue. Upon this point his early and 
always intimate friend, Mr. W. H. Gardiner, communicates to 
his biographer an interesting paper, which, as it reveals a part 
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of Mr. Prescott’s character not known to the general public, 
we copy entire. 


“Tt was about this time, that is, pretty early in his college life, when 
the first excitements of perfect liberty of action were a little abated, that 
he began to form good resolutions, — to form them, not to keep them. 
This was, so far as I remember, the feeble beginning of a process of 
frequent self-examination and moral self-control, which he afterwards 
cultivated and practised to a degree beyond all example that has come 
under my observation in cases of like constitutional tendency. It was, 
I conceive, the truly great point of his moral character, and the chief 
foundation of all he accomplished in after life as a literary man ; a point 
which lay always concealed to transient observers under lightness and 
gayety of manner. 

“This habit of forming distinct resolutions about all sorts of things, 
sometimes important, but often in themselves the merest trifles in the 
world, grew up rapidly to an extent that became rather ludicrous ; es- 
pecially as it was accompanied by another habit, that of thinking aloud, 
and concealing nothing about himself, which led him to announce to the 
first friend he met his latest new resolution. The practice, I apprehend, 
must have reached its acme about the time when he informed me one 
day that he had just made a new resolution, which was,— since he 
found he could not keep those which he had made before, — that he 
would never make another resolution as long as he lived. It is need- 
less to say that this was kept but a very short time. 

“ These resolutions, during college days, related often to the number 
of hours, nay, the number of minutes, per day to be appropriated to each 
particular exercise or study; the number of recitations and public 
prayers per week that he would not fail to attend ; the number of times 
per week that he would not exceed in attending balls, theatrical enter- 
tainments in Boston, &c., &c. What was most observable in this sort 
of accounts that he used to keep with himself was, that the errors were 
all on one side. Casual temptations easily led him, at this time of life, 
to break through the severer restrictions of his rule; but it was matter 
of high conscience with him never to curtail the full quantity of indul- 
gences which it allowed. He would be very sure not to run one min- 
ute over, however he might sometimes fall short of the full time for 
learning a particular lesson, which he used to con over with his watch 
before him, lest by any inadvertence he might cheat himself into too 
much study. 

“On the same principle, he was careful never to attend any greater 
number of college exercises, nor any less number of evening diversions 
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in Boston, than he had bargained for with himself. Then, as he found 
out by experience the particular circumstances which served as good 
excuses for infractions of his rule, he would begin to complicate his ac- 
counts with himself by introducing sets of fixed exceptions, stringing on 
amendment, as it were, after amendment to the general law, until it be- 
came extremely difficult for himself to tell what his rule actually was 
in its application to the new cases which arose ; and, at last, he would 
take the whole subject, so te speak, into a new draft, embodying it in a 
bran-new resolution. And what is particularly curious is, that all the 
casuistry attending this process was sure to be published, as it went 
along, to all his intimates. 

“The manner in which he used to compound with his conscience in 
such matters is well illustrated by an anecdote, which properly belongs 
to a little later period, but which may well enough be inserted here. It 
is one which I was lately put in mind of by Mr. J. C. Gray, but which 
I had heard that gentleman tell long ago in Prescott’s presence, who 
readily admitted it to be substantially true. The incident referred to 
occurred at the time he and Mr. Gray were travelling together in Eu- 
rope. An oculist, or physician, whom he had consulted at Paris, had 
advised him, among other things, to live less freely, and when pushed 
by his patient, as was his wont, to fix a very precise limit to the quan- 
tity of wine he might take, his adviser told him that he ought never to 
exceed two glasses a day. This rule he forthwith announced his reso- 
lution to adhere to scrupulously. And he did. But his manner of ob- 
serving it was peculiar. At every new house of entertainment they 
reached in their travels, one of the first things Prescott did was to re- 
quire the waiter to show him specimens of all the wine-glasses the house 
afforded. He would then pick out from among them the largest ; and 
this, though it might contain two or three times the quantity of a com- 
mon wine-glass, he would have set by his plate as his measure at dinner 
to observe the rule in.” — pp. 18, 19. 

And thus life went on with him till he became a Junior in 
college, at the age of seventeen. Any one who had seen him 
at that time would have pronounced him a youth of many 
hopes, and yet with traits and tendencies which awakened 
some fears. Of anything distinctly evil there was no appre- 
hension, but the danger was that he might fail of anything 
distinctly good ; certainly no one would have predicted for him: 
the high literary distinction he afterwards achieved. His health 
and spirits were so high, his temperament was so joyous, his 
manners were so engaging, that it seemed quite likely he might 
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be content with such easy pleasures as are the natural growth 
of life, and, declining the higher satisfactions which are the re- 
wards of toil and sacrifice, become one of those of whom Dante 


speaks : — 
“ Seggendo in piuma, 


In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre ; 
Senza la qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma.” 


But at this critical period a painful accident befell him, which 
seemed at first a crushing and irreparable misfortune, but 
which became, in the wise providence of God, a blessing in 
disguise. As this was the leading and controlling event of his 
life, and as its consequences were so lasting and important, we 
need not apologize for copying the whole of Mr. Ticknor’s full 
and interesting account of it. 


“ But just at the period of his college history to which Mr. Gardiner 
chiefly refers, or a very little later, the painful accident befell him which, 
in its consequences, changed the whole aspect of the world to him, and 
tended, more than any single event in his life, to make him what he at 
last became. I refer, of course, to the accident which so fatally im- 
paired his sight. It occurred in the Commons Hall, one day after 
dinner, in his Junior year. On this occasion there was some rude frol- 
icking among the undergraduates, such as was not very rare when the 
college officers had left the tables, as they frequently did, a few minutes 
before the room was emptied. It was not, however, on this particular 
occasion a considerable disorder, and Prescott had no share in what 
there was. But when he was passing out of the door of the Hall, his 
attention was attracted by the disturbance going on behind him. He 
turned his head quickly to see what it was, and at the same instant re- 
ceived a blow from a large, hard piece of bread, thrown undoubtedly at 
random, and in mere thoughtlessness and gayety. It struck the open eye ; 
—a rare occurrence in the case of that vigilant organ, which, on the 
approach of the slightest danger, is almost always protected by an instant 
and instinctive closing of the lids. But here there was no notice, — no 
warning. The missile, which must have been thrown with great force, 
struck the very disk of the eye itself. It was the left eye. He fell, — 

‘and was immediately brought to his father’s house in town, where, in the 
course of two or three hours from the occurrence of the accident, he was 
in the hands of Dr. James Jackson, the kind friend, as well as the wise 

medical adviser, of his father’s family. 
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“ The first effects of the blow were remarkable. They were, in fact, 
such as commonly attend a concussion of the brain. The strength of 
the patient was instantly and completely prostrated. Sickness at the 
stomach followed. His pulse was feeble. His face became pale and 
shrunken, and the whole tone of his system was reduced so low, that he 
could not sit up in bed. But his mind was calm and clear, and he was 
able to give a distinct account of the accident that had befallen him, and 
of what had preceded and followed it. 

“Under such circumstances no active treatment was deemed advisa- 
ble. Quiet was strictly prescribed. Whatever could tend to the least 
excitement, physical or intellectual, was forbidden. And then nature 
was left to herself. This, no doubt, was the wisest course. At any 
rate, the system, which had at first yielded so alarmingly to the shock, 
gradually recovered its tone, and in a few weeks he returned to Cam- 
bridge, and pursued his studies as if nothing very serious had happened ; 
— a little more cautiously, perhaps, in some respects, but probably with 
no diminution of such very moderate diligence as he had previously 
practised. But the eye that had been struck was gone. No external 
mark, either then or afterwards, indicated the injury that had been in- 
flicted ; and although a glimmering light was still perceptible through 
the ruined organ, there was none that could be made useful for any of 
the practical purposes of life. Ona careful examination, such as I orice 
made, with magnifying lenses, at his request, under the direction of a 
distinguished oculist, a difference could indeed be detected between the 
injured eye and the other, and sometimes, as I sat with him, I have 
thought that it seemed more dim; but to common observation, in society 
or in the streets, as in the well-known case of the author of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ no change was perceptible. It was, in fact, a case of obscure, 
deep paralysis of the retina, and as such was beyond the reach of the 
healing art from the moment the blow was given. 

“One circumstance, however, in relation to the calamity that thus fell 
on him in the freshness of his youth, should not be overlooked, because 
it shows, even at this early period, the development of strong traits in 
his character, such as marked his subsequent life. I refer to the fact 
that he rarely mentioned the name of the young man who had thus in- 
flicted on him an irreparable injury, and that he never mentioned it in 
a way which could have given pain either to him or to those nearest 
to him. Indeed, he so often spoke to me of the whole affair as a mere 
chance-medley, for which nobody could be to blame, and of which little 
could be distinctly known, that, for a time, I supposed he was really 
ignorant, and preferred to remain ignorant, from whose hand the fatal 
blow had come. But it was not so. He always knew who it was; 
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and, years afterwards, when the burden of the injury he had received 
was much heavier on his thoughts than it had been at first, and when 
an opportunity occurred to do an important kindness to the unhappy 
person who had inflicted it, he did it promptly and cordially. It was a 
- Christian act,— the more truly Christian, because, although the blow 
was certainly given by accident, he who inflicted it never expressed any 
sympathy with the terrible suffering he had occasioned. At least, the 
sufferer, to whom, if to anybody, he should have expressed it, never 
knew that he regretted what he had done.” — pp. 19 — 22. 
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In due season he returned to college, sobered and grown 
older by the discipline he had gone through, and with a more 
resolute purpose to make good use of his opportunities than 
he had before shown. He held a respectable rank in his class 
at the close of his academic career, and his wise father and 
affectionate mother were content with this, and much gratified 
with his graceful recitation of a Latin poem on Commence- 
ment day. 

His father’s eminence at the bar led him naturally into the 
study of the law, though his love of society and his love of 
literature alike interfered with that exclusive devotion to the 
pursuit without which the prizes to the profession cannot be 
won. But all his plans were interrupted, and the current of 
his life arrested, by an attack of acute rheumatism which set- 
tled in his sound eye, and after severe and protracted suffering 
left it in so morbid and irritable a state that reading and study 
were out of the question, and even total blindness was appre- 
hended. It was determined that everything else should be set 
aside for the restoration of his health and the preservation of 
the precious organ of sight, and a course of extensive foreign 
travel was determined upon, to recruit his exhausted constitu- 
tion, as well as to enable him to consult the best oculists of 
London and Paris. Accordingly, on the 26th of September, bs 
1815, he embarked at Boston for the Azores, in order to pass 
the winter with his maternal grandfather, who was United 
States Consul, residing at St. Michael’s. He reached his des- 
tination after a tedious passage of twenty-two days. Mr. Tick- 
nor says : — 

“He was most kindly received by his grandfather,—a generous, 
open-handed, open-hearted gentleman, seventy-two years old, who had 
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long before married a lady of the island as his second wife, and was sur- 
rounded by a family of interesting children, some of whom were so near 
the age of their young nephew of the half-blood, that they made him 
most agreeable companions and friends. They were all then residing a 
few miles from Ponta Delgada, the capital of the island of St. Michael’s, 
at a place called Rosto de Cao, from the supposed resemblance of its 
rocks to the head of a dog. It was a country-house, in the midst of 
charming gardens and the gayest cultivation. The young American, 
who had been little from home, and never beyond the influences of the 
rude climate in which he was born, enjoyed excessively the all but trop- 
ical vegetation with which he found himself thus suddenly surrounded ; 
the laurels and myrtles that everywhere sprang wild ; and the multi- 
tudinous orange-groves which had been cultivated and extended chiefly 
through his grandfather's spirit and energy, until their fruit had become 
the staple of the island, while, more than half the year, their flowers 
filled large portions of it with a delicious fragrance ; ‘ Hesperian fables 
true, if true, here only.’ 

“ But his pleasures of this sort were short-lived. He had landed with 
a slight trouble in his eye, and a fortnight was hardly over before he was 
obliged to shut himself up with it. From November Ist to February 
1st he was in a dark room ; — six weeks of the time in such total dark- 
ness, that the furniture could not be distinguished; and all the time 
living on a spare vegetable diet, and applying blisters to keep down 
active inflammation. But his spirits were proof alike against pain and 
abstinence. He has often described to me the exercise he took in his 
large room, — hundreds of miles in all, — walking from corner to corner, 
and thrusting out his elbows so as to get warning through them of his 
approach to the angles of the wall, whose plastering he absolutely wore 
away by the constant blows he thus inflicted on it. And all this time, 
he added, with the exception of a few days of acute suffering, he sang 
aloud, in his darkness and solitude, with unabated cheer. Later, when 
a little light could be admitted, he carefully covered his eyes, and 
listened to reading ; and, at the worst, he enjoyed much of the society of 
his affectionate aunts and cousins.” — pp. 34, 35. 


The winter he passed at the Azores was far from being an 
unhappy one, for he was in the midst of a most amiable and 
affectionate family, and his own joyous temperament was proof 
against the depressing influences of infirm health and impaired 
sight. His letters to his friends at home, of which Mr. Tick- 
nor prints several, are written in the gayest and happiest mood, 
and in reading them we can see how just a claim he had then, 
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unknown youth as he was, to the love of all there who stood 
in near relations of blood or friendship to him. 

On the 8th of April, 1816, he left the Azores for London, 
and remained abroad till midsummer, 1817, visiting the most 
interesting portions of England, France, and Italy, seeing and 
enjoying much, in spite of his ever-present infirmity, which re- 
quired daily care and daily sacrifice. The oculists whom he 
consulted gave him honest advice, telling him that his case 
admitted of no remedy and few alleviations ; for it was ascer- 
tained that the eye originally injured was completely paralyzed, 
and that for the other little could be done but to add to its 
strength by strengthening the whole system. But there was 
a kindness in this frank statement; for, in order to bear up 
against any calamity, the first requisite is an assured knowl- 
edge of its measure and extent. There are few burdens that 
cannot be borne after we have learned their exact weight. 
Men who have lost their sight or their hearing, in whole or in 
part, will tell us that the most painful period of their experi- 
ence was the period of struggle, when hope and fear were 
alternating in the breast, and that, when the worst was known, 
a comparative calm settled down upon the spirit. It could not 
be expected that his journey would be productive of great 
intellectual benefit. What we bring home from Europe is 
in exact proportion to what we take out, and few youths of 
twenty can take out much. 

His first two or three years after reaching home were happy 
years. At home, everything that the most tender and vigilant 
affection could suggest was done to make the burden of his 
misfortune as light as possible, and if he chose to go abroad, 


he was everywhere eagerly welcomed, as well for his father’s 


sake as for his own. But this period of his life, otherwise so 
sunny, was darkened by anxious uncertainty as to his future, 
and by perplexing questions as to what profession or occupa- 
tion he should adopt. Some approach to certainty was made 
when he determined to renounce all thoughts of the profession 
of the law ; but this only narrowed the field of choice, leaving 
still a range quite wide enough for uneasy doubts and painful 
misgivings. While thus deliberating, he fell in love and mar- 
ried, and upon this interesting event in his life Mr. Ticknor 
shall speak. 
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“On the evening of the 4th of May, 1820, which was his twenty- 
fourth birthday, he was married at the house of Mrs. Amory, in Frank- 
lin Place. It was a wedding with a supper, in the old-fashioned style, 
somewhat solemn and stately at first; many elderly people being of the 
party, and especially an aged grandmother of the bride, whose presence 
enforced something of formality. But later in the evening our gayety 
was free in proportion to the restraints that had previously been laid 
upon it. 

“The young couple went immediately to the house of the Prescott 
family in Bedford Street, — the same house, by a pleasant coincidence, 
in which Miss Linzee, the mother of the bride, had been married to Mr. 
Amory five and twenty years before; and there they lived as long as 
that ample and comfortable old mansion stood. 

“ Another coincidence connected with this marriage,should be added, 
although it was certainly one that augured little of the happiness that 
followed. The grandfathers of Mr. Prescott and Miss Amory had been 
engaged on opposite sides during the war for American Independence, 
and even on opposite sides of the same fight ; Colonel Prescott having 
commanded on Bunker Hill, while Captain Linzee, of the sloop-of-war 
Falcon, cannonaded him and his redoubt from the waters of Charles 
River, where the Falcon was moored during the whole of the battle. 
The swords that had been worn by the soldier and the sailor on that 
memorable day came down as heirlooms in their respective families, 
until at last they met in the library of the man of letters, where, quietly 
crossed over his books, they often excited the notice alike of strangers 
and of friends. After his death they were transferred, as he had 
desired, to the Historical Society of Massachusetts, on whose walls 
they have become the memorials at once of many a hard-fought field 
and of ‘ victories no less renowned than those of war. A,more appro- 
priate resting-place for them could not have been found. And there, 
we trust, they may rest in peace so long as the two nations shall exist, 
— trophies, indeed, of the past, but warnings for the future. 

“ At the time of his marriage my friend was one of the finest-looking 
men I have ever seen ; or, if this should be deemed in some respects a 
strong expression, I shall be fully justified, by those who remember him 
at that period, in saying that he was one of the most attractive. He 
was tall, well formed, manly in his bearing but gentle, with light-brown 
hair that was hardly changed or diminished by years, with a clear com- 
plexion and a ruddy flush on his cheek that kept for him to the last an 
appearance of comparative youth, but, above all, with a smile that was 
the most absolutely contagious I ever looked upon. As he grew older, 
he stooped a little. His father’s figure was bent at even an earlier age, 
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but it was from an organic infirmity of the chest, unknown to the con- 
stitution of the son, who stooped chiefly from a downward inclination 
which he instinctively gave to his head so as to protect his eye from the 
light. But his manly character’ and air were always, to a remarkable 
degree, the same. Even in the last months of his life, when he was in 
some other respects not a little changed, he appeared at least ten years 
younger than he really was. And as for the gracious, sunny smile that 
seemed to grow sweeter as he grew older, it was not entirely oblit- 
erated even by the touch of death. Indeed, take him for all in all, I 
think no man ever walked our streets, as he did day by day, that at- 
tracted such regard and good-will from so many ; for, however few he 
might know, there were very many that knew him, and watched him 
with unspoken welcomes as he passed along.” — pp. 53 — 55. 


This sketch of Mr. Prescott as he was at the age of twenty- 
four will not be pronounced at all beyond the truth by those 
who remember him. Young, handsome, attractive in man- 
ners, happily married, not obliged to earn his daily bread 
by daily toil, and with an infirmity of sight, what was more 
natural than that he should give himself up to a life of easy 
indulgence, without distinct aim or purpose, and who could 
have judged him severely if, with his disability, he had yielded 
to the temptations to which so many yield who have no such 
excuse? But beneath his light and joyous exterior there was 
a strong will and a vigilant conscience. He knew and felt 
that a life of aimless ease was not right, and he also knew that 
to him, at least, labor—continuous, resolute labor — labor 
upon some. plan and towards some defined end — was the only 
condition of happiness in this world. He had decided, as we 
before said, to give up the law, and a further step in progress 
was made when he determined to make literature a profession. 
This seemed the natural result of his tastes and training, but 
the choice was not made without grave reflection and careful 
self-communing, as well as with a distinct perception of the 
difficulties which lay in his path. 

He immediately began, by a course of diligent study, to 
repair the deficiencies of his early education, and to lay anew 
the foundations of his knowledge. He renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the classical writers of Rome, of whom he had 
learned something at school and in college. He went through 
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‘ a thorough and extensive course of English literature, study- 
ing, like a school-boy on his form, Blair’s Rhetoric, Lindley 
Murray’s Grammar, and the prefatory matter to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and then took up the series of standard English 
authors, beginning with Ascham, Bacon, Raleigh, and Milton, 
and coming down to our own times, reading carefully, and 
occasionally noting down some critical observations. He next 
turned to the language and literature of France, upon which, 
however, he spent comparatively little time. The spirit and 
forms of Italian genius were more to his taste, and he read 
a great amount of Italian poetry, from Dante down to Metas- 
tasio, Alfieri, and Monti. Indeed, he was so much charmed 
with Italian literature that he thought of making it his chief 
object of study; and, as Mr. Ticknor says, excepting what 
he has done in relation to Spanish history, nothing of all 
he has published is so matured and satisfactory as two arti- 
cles in our own journal,— one on Italian Narrative Poetry, 
published in October, 1824, and another on Italian Poetry 
and Romance, published in July, 1831. Mr. Ticknor also 
prints several letters addressed to himself, on subjects drawn 
from Italian literature, which show a sound critical judgment; 
and among them, one on Dante, under date of January 21, 
1824, is especially entitled to this commendation. The Ger- 
man language, which he would gladly have mastered, he was 
obliged to leave unattempted, on account of his infirmity of 
sight. 

These studies and acquisitions brought him down to his 
twenty-eighth year. They gave him occupation and interest, 
and furnished him with a good foundation on which any 
literary superstructure might thereafter be reared. But his 
studies were desultory still, and his acquisitions did not con- 
verge to any distinct point. He had not found a congenial 
subject to give an aim to his reading and shape to his attain- 
ments; and it was by a sort of accident at last that this end 
was attained. 

His friend and biographer, Mr. Ticknor, had already begun 
his studies in Spanish literature, of which we have the full 
results in his admirable work on that subject, and had com- 
pleted a course of lectures on Spanish literary history, which 
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he had delivered to the highest class in Harvard College. 
These lectures he read to his friend in the autumn of 1824. 
Mr. Prescott became interested in them, and in November he 
determined, as a substitute for the German, to undertake the 
Spanish, which had not previously constituted any part of his 
plan of study. On the first day of December he began a reg- 
ular drill in the language, with a teacher. ‘ This,”’ says Mr. 
Ticknor, “ was the opening of the Spanish campaign, which 
ended only with his life.”” His Spanish studies were pursued 
for some months, with constantly increasing interest; and 
during this period he was hesitating, in his choice of a sub- 
ject, between a history or general examination of Italian lit- 
erature, and a work of Spanish history and biography. Mr. 
Ticknor copies some interesting extracts from his private 
memorandums, which we transfer to our own pages. 


“¢The subject would require a mass of [general] knowledge and a 
critical knowledge of the Italian in particular. It would not be new, 
after the production of Sismondi and the abundant notices in modern 
reviews. Literary history is not so amusing as civil. Cannot I con- 
trive to embrace the gist of the Spanish subject, without involving 
myself in the unwieldy, barbarous records of a thousand years? What 
new and interesting topics may be admitted — not forced — into the 
reigns ‘of Ferdinand and Isabella? Can I not indulge in a retro- 
spective picture of the Constitutions of Castile and Aragon, — of the 
Moorish dynasties, and the causes of their decay and dissolution ? 
Then I have the Inquisition, with its bloody persecutions ; the Con- 
quest of Granada, —a brilliant passage; the exploits of the Great 
Captain in Italy, — a proper character for romance as well as history ; 
the discovery of a new world, my own country; the new policy of the 
monarchs towards the overgrown aristocracy, &c., &e. A biography 
will make me responsible for a limited space only; will require much 
less reading (a great consideration with me); will offer the deeper 
interest which always attaches to minute developments of character, 
and a continuous, closely connected narrative. The subject brings me 
to the point whence [modern] English history has started, is untried 
ground, and in my opinion a rich one. The age of Ferdinand is most 
important, as containing the germs of the modern system of European 
politics ; and the three sovereigns, Henry VII., Louis XI., and Ferdi- 
nand, were important engines in overturning the old system. It is in 
every respect an interesting and momentous period of history; the 
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materials authentic, ample. I will chew upon this matter, and decide 
this week.’ 

“In May, 1847, above twenty years afterwards, he noted in pencil 
on this passage, ‘This was the first germ of my conception of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.’ 

“ But he did not, as he hoped he should, decide in a week, although, 
having advanced well towards a decision, he soon began to act as if it 
were already made. On the 15th of January, 1826, when the week 
had expired, he recorded : — 

“Still doubting, looked through Hita’s “Guerras de Granada,” 
Vol. I. The Italian subject has some advantages over the Spanish. 
It will save me at least one year’s introductory labor. It is in the 
regular course of my studies, and I am comparatively,at home in lit- 
erary history, particularly the Italian. This subject has not only exer- 
cised my studies, but my meditations, so that I may fairly estimate 
my starting-ground at one year. Then I have tried this topic in 
public journals, and know the measure of my own strength in relation 
to it. Iam quite doubtful of my capacity for doing justice to the other 
subject. I have never exercised my mind on similar matters, and I 
have stored it with no materials for comparison. How can I pronounce 
upon the defects or virtues of the Spanish constitutions, when I am 
hardly acquainted with those of other nations? How can I estimate 
the consequences, moral, political, &c., of laws and institutions, when I 
have, in all my life, scarcely ever looked the subject in the face, or 
even read the most elementary treatise upon it? But will not a year’s 
labor, judiciously directed, put me on another footing ?’ 

“ After some further discussion in the nature of a soliloquy, he adds : — 

“*T believe the Spanish subject will be more new than the Italian ; 
more interesting to the majority of readers; more useful to me by 
opening another and more practical department of study; and not 
more laborious in relation to authorities to be consulted, and not more 
difficult to be discussed with the lights already afforded me by judicious 
treatises on the most intricate parts of the subject, and with the allow- 
ance of the introductory year for my novitiate in a new walk of letters. 
The advantages of the Spanish topic, on the whole, overbalance the 
inconvenience of the requisite preliminary year. For these reasons, 
I subscribe to the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
January 19th, 1826.’ 

“ And then follows in pencil, —‘ A fortunate choice, May, 1847.’” — 
pp- 75, 76. 


His subject having been selected, he set himself to work 
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upon it with characteristic energy and perseverance. A large 
number of books was ordered from Europe, and in the mean 
time he went through a wide course of preliminary and pre- 
paratory reading, or, rather, listened to it, as a fresh trouble 
in his eye constrained him to suspend the use of it entirely, 
and to depend upon his ear and the voice of a reader. And 
from this time till the day of his death he was never without 
an assistant of this kind. One of his readers, Mr. J. L. Eng- 
lish, who was with him from 1827 to 1831, contributes to the 
memoir some interesting accounts of his manner of study, 
and the quiet perseverance with which he triumphed over 
the difficulties which his defective vision threw in his way. 
It was not until three years and a half from the time when 
he had selected his subject, and begun to work upon it, that 
he finally broke ground with its actual composition. From 
this time his progress was moderate, but continuous and unin- 
terrupted, without haste and without rest. As early as 1833, 
and from that time forward, while the composition was going 
on, he had four copies of his book printed in large type on one 
side only of the leaf, mainly that he might himself, whenever 
his eye was strong enough, revise the whole personally, making 
his corrections on the blank pages. This task of revision was 
thoroughly and carefully performed. The first chapter, for 
instance, he wrote out three times, and printed twice, before 
it was finally stereotyped, and completed as it now stands. 
At last, on the 25th of June, 1836, he finished the concluding 
note of the concluding chapter to the “ History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.” Including the two or three years which pre- 
ceded the beginning of its actual composition, during which 
he had been reading and studying on the subject, he had 
given ten years to the work. 

Strange as it may seem, after his ten years’ labor was 
completed, a sort of faint-heartedness came over him, and 
he hesitated about committing his manuscript to the press. 
But he was encouraged by the concurrent testimony of such 
of his friends as had seen the work, in whole or in part, 
during its progress, and he was confirmed by the wise cour- 
age of his father, who not only advised the publication, but 
told him that “ the man who writes a book which he is afraid 
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to publish is a coward.” This, as Mr. Ticknor says, “ stirred 

the blood of his grandfather in his veins,” and he hesitated no 

longer. And here we may appropriately introduce an extract 

from his private Memoranda, under date of June 26, 1886, 

when he had recorded the completion of the History : — 


“ Pursuing the work in this quiet, leisurely way, without over-exer- 
tion or fatigue, or any sense of obligation to complete it in a given 
time, I have found it a continual source of pleasure. It has furnished 
food for my meditations, has given a direction and object to my scat- 
tered reading, and supplied me with regular occupation for hours that 
would otherwise have filled me with ennui. I have found infinite 
variety in the study, moreover, which miglit at first sight seem monot- 
onous. No historical labors, rightly conducted, can be monotonous, 
since they afford all the variety of pursuing a chain of facts to unfore- 
seen consequences, of comparing doubtful and contradictory testimony, 
of picturesque delineations of incident, and of analysis and dramatic 
exhibition of character. The plain narrative may be sometimes re- 
lieved by general views or critical discussions, and the story and the 
actors, as they grow under the hands, acquire constantly additional 
interest. It may seem dreary work to plod through barbarous old 
manuscript chronicles of monks and pedants, but this takes up but 
a small portion of the time, and even here, read aload to, as I have 
been, required such close attention as always made the time pass glibly. 
In short, although I have sometimes been obliged to whip myself up 
to the work, I have never fairly got into it without deriving pleasure 
from it, and I have most generally gone to it with pleasure, and left 
it with regret. 

“ What do I expect from it, now it is done? And may it not be all 
in vain and labor lost, after all? My expectations are not such, if I 
know myself, as to expose me to any serious disappointment. I do 
not flatter myself with the idea that I have achieved anything very pro- 
found, or, on the other hand, that will be very popular. I know myself 
too well to suppose the former for a moment. I know the public too 
well, and the subject I have chosen, to expect the latter. But I have 
made a book illustrating an unexplored and important period, from 
authentic materials, obtained with much difficulty, and probably in the 
possession of no one library, public or private, in Europe. As a plain, 
veracious record of facts, the work, therefore, till some one else shall 
be found to make a better one, will fill up a gap in literature which, 
I should hope, would give it a permanent value, — a value founded on 
its utility, though bringing no great fame or gain to its author. 
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“ Come to the worst, and suppose the thing a dead failure, and the 
book born only to be damned. Still it will not be all in vain, since it 
has encouraged me in forming systematic habits of intellectual occupa- 
tionfand proved to me that my greatest happiness is to be the result 
of such. It is no little matter to be possessed of this conviction from 
experience.” — p. 103. 


The History of Ferdinand and Isabella was published in 
December, 1837, in three handsome octavo volumes, by the 
American Stationers’ Company, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that it was received with a degree of favor such as had 
been never before shown to any similar work in this country. 
Mr. Prescott might almost have repeated what Byron said of 
himself on the appearance of the first two cantos of “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,”’. that he awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. A man very popular in society, very much 
beloved by his friends, but whose merits as a man of letters 
were known only to a very limited circle, became at once, with- 
out heralding or premonition, one of the most prominent and 
distinguished authors in the country. Men and women, young 
and old, all over the land, were reading the History, discussing 
its merits, and inquiring into the habits, personal traits, and 
previous life of the author. The discussion was all on one 
side, for the work was received with “large draughts of un- 
qualified praise.” All were unanimous in commending its 
wide and thorough research, its sound judgment, its brilliant 
descriptions, its discriminating sketches of character, and the 
flowing ease and natural grace of its style. The sale was be- 
yond all precedent, and as far beyond the wildest hopes of 
the author. In England, where its appearance was simul- 
taneous with its publication in America, and where the au- 
thor’s social position and personal popularity at home could 
be of no help to it, it was received with hardly less favor, and 
commanded the emphatic commendation of men like Lord 
Holland, John Allen, Hallam, Milman, Ford, and Southey. 

Mr. Prescott was, naturally enough, delighted with the recep- 
tion which was given to the first-born offspring of his mind ; 
delighted, but not elated, for his honors were as gently worn 
as they had been honorably won. And not the least of his 
satisfactions was his sense of the pleasure which his success 
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gave to his friends and relatives, and especially his excellent 
father and mother, who had cheered him with such affection- 
ate sympathy at every step of his progress, and had survived 
to witness his triumph and rejoice in his well-earned fame. 
The verdict passed upon his work was of peculiar importance 
to him, who had deliberately chosen literature as a profession, 
because it assured him that in so doing he had not made a 
mistake, and thus secured an interest and an occupation for 
his future life. 

It is rather a remarkable fact in literary history, that a man 
comparatively unknown till he had passed the age of forty 
should then, by the publication of a single work, become sud- 
denly and widely famous; and, naturally enough, great curi- 
osity was felt to know something about the life and personal 
traits of Mr. Prescott, and especially about the infirmity of 
vision wliich threw so touching an interest over a book of 
such thorough research. Upon this last point many exagger- 
ated impressions were current, and by some it was even sup- 
posed that the author of Ferdinand and Isabella was totally 
blind. Mr. Ticknor pauses for a while in his narrative, after 
describing the brilliant success which attended the publication 
of this work, to depict his friend’s character and habits as he 
was in his ripened manhood ; and as it is an interesting sketch, 
and states exactly the measure and extent of his disability of 
sight, we make a very liberal citation from it. 


“When the Ferdinand and Isabella was published, in the winter of 
1837 —8, its author was nearly forty-two years old. His character, some 
of whose traits had been prominent from childhood, while others had 
been slowly developed, was fully formed. His habits were settled for 
life. He had a perfectly well-defined individuality, as everybody knew 
who knew anything about his occupations and ways. 

“ Much of what went to constitute this individuality was the result of 
his infirmity of sight, and of the unceasing struggle he had made to 
overcome the difficulties it entailed upon him. For, as we shall see 
hereafter, the thought of this infirmity, and of the embarrassments it 
brought with it, was ever before him. It colored, and in many respects 
it controlled, his whole life. 

“The violent inflammation that resulted from the fierce attack of 
rheumatism in the early months of 1815 first startled him, I think, with 
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the apprehension that he might possibly be deprived of sight altogether, 
and that thus his future years would be left in ‘total eclipse, without all 
hope of day.’ But from this dreary apprehension, his recovery, slow 
and partial as it was, and the buoyant spirits that entered so largely 
into his constitution, at last relieved him. He even, from time to time, 
as the disease fluctuated to and fro, had hopes of an entire restoration 
of his sight. 

“ But, before long. he began to judge things more exactly as they 
were, and saw plainly that anything like a full recovery of his sight 
was improbable, if not impossible. He turned his thoughts, therefore, 
to the resources that would still remain to him. The prospect was by 
no means a pleasant one, but he looked at it steadily and calmly. All 
thaught of the profession which had long been so tempting to him he 
gave up. He saw that he could never fulfil its duties. But intellectual 
occupation he could not give up. It was a gratification and resource 
which his nature demanded, and would not be refused. The difficulty 
was to find out how it could be obtained. During the three months of 
his confinement in total darkness at St. Michael’s, he first began to disci- 
pline his thoughts to such orderly composition in his memory as he 
might have written down on paper, if his sight had permitted it. ‘I 
have cheated, he says, in a letter to his family written at the end of 
that discouraging period, —‘I have cheated many a moment of tedium 
by compositions which were soon banished from my mind for want of 
an amanuensis.’ 

“ Among these compositions was a Latin ode to his friend Gardiner, 
which was prepared wholly without books, but which, though now lost, 
like the rest of his Latin verses, he repeated years afterwards to his 
club, who did not fail to think it good. It is evident, however, that, for a 
considerable time, he resorted to such mental occupations and exercises 
rather as an amusement than as anything more serious. Nor did he at 
first go far with them even as a light and transient relief from idleness ; 
for, though he never gave them up altogether, and though they at last 
became a very important element in his success as an author, he soon 
found an agreeable substitute for them, at least so far as his immediate, 
every-day wants were concerned.” — pp. 121-123. 


Mr. Ticknor then proceeds to give a minute description of a 
machine, called a noctograph, by which blind people were en- 
abled to write, which Mr. Prescott constantly used during his 
life, and thus resumes his sketch : — 

“That Mr. Prescott, under his disheartening infirmities, —I refer 
not only to his imperfect sight, but to the rheumatism from which he 
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was seldom wholly free, — should, at the age of five-and-twenty or thirty, 
with no help but this simple apparatus, have aspired to the character of 
an historian dealing with events that happened in times and countries 
far distant from his own, and that are recorded chiefly in foreign lan- 
guages and by authors whose conflicting testimony was often to be 
reconciled by laborious comparison, is a remarkable fact in literary 
history. It is a problem the solution of which was, I believe, never 
before undertaken ; certainly never before accomplished. Nor do I 
conceive that he himself could have accomplished it, unless to his un- 
common intellectual gifts had been added great animal spirits, a strong, 
persistent will, and a moral courage which was to be daunted by no 
obstacle that he might deem it possible to remove by almost any amount 
of effort. 

“ That he was not insensible to the difficulties of his undertaking, we 
have partly seen, as we have witnessed how his hopes fluctuated while 
he was struggling through the arrangements for beginning to write his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and, in fact, during the whole period of its com- 
position. But he showed the same character, the same fertility of re- 
source, every day of his life, and provided, both by forecast and self- 
sacrifice, against the embarrassments of his condition as they succes- 
sively presented themselves. 

“ The first thing to be done, and the thing always to be repeated day 
by day, was to strengthen, as much as possible, what remained of his 
sight, and, at any rate, to do nothing that should tend to exhaust its 
impaired powers. In 1821, when he was still not without some hope 
of its recovery, he made this memorandum: ‘I will make it my prin- 
cipal purpose to restore my eye to its primitive vigor, and will do 
nothing habitually that can seriously injure it.’ To this end he regu- 
lated his life with an exactness that I have never known equalled. 
Especially in whatever related to the daily distribution of his time, 
whether in regard to his intellectual labors, to his social enjoyments, or 
the care of his physical powers, including his diet, he was severely 
exact, — managing himself, indeed, in this last respect, under the gen- 
eral directions of his wise medical adviser, Dr. Jackson, but carrying 
out these directions with an ingenuity and fidelity all his own.” — 
pp- 125, 126. 


After describing the regular and methodical course of his 
friend’s daily life, and the careful mechanical arrangement of 
the shades and shutters in his study, Mr. Ticknor thus goes 
on: — 

“Tn relation to all such arrangements, two circumstances should be 
noted. 
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“The first is, that the resources of his eye were always very small 
and uncertain, except for a few years, beginning in 1840, when, from 
his long-continued prudence or from some inscrutable cause, there 
seemed to be either an increase of strength in the organ, or else such a 
diminution of its sensibility as enabled him to use it more, though its 
strength might really be diminished. 

“Thus, for instance, he was able to use his eye very little in the 
preparation of the ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ not looking into a book 
sometimes for weeks and even months together, and yet occasionally he 
could read several hours in a day if he carefully divided the whole into 
short portions, so as to avoid fatigue. While engaged in the compo- 
sition of the ‘ Conquest of Mexico, on the contrary, he was able to 
read with considerable regularity, and so he was while working on the 
‘ Conquest of Peru,’ though, on the whole, with less. 

“ But he had, during nearly all this time, another difficulty to encoun- 
ter. There had come on prematurely that gradual decay of the eye 
which is the consequence of advancing years, and for which the com- 
mon remedy is spectacles. Even when he was using what remained to 
him of sight on the * Conquest of Mexico’ with a freedom which not 
a little animated him in his pursuits, he perceived this discouraging 
change. In July, 1841, he says: ‘My eye, for some days, feels dim. 
“T guess and fear,” as Burns says.’ And in June, 1842, when our 
families were spending together at Lebanon Springs a few days which 
he has recorded as otherwise very happy, he spoke to me more than 
once in a tone of absolute grief, that he should never again enjoy the 
magnificent spectacle of the starry heavens. To this sad deprivation 
he, in fact, alludes himself in his Memoranda of that period, where, in 
relation to his eyes, he says: ‘I find a misty veil increasing over them, 
quite annoying when reading. The other evening B said: “ How 
beautiful the heavens are with so many stars!” I could hardly see two. 
It made me sad.’ 

“ Spectacles, however, although they brought their appropriate relief, 
brought also an inevitable inconvenience. They fatigued his eye. He 
could use it, therefore, less and less, or if he used it at all, beyond a 
nicely adjusted amount, the excess was followed by a sort of irritability, 
weakness, and pain in the organ which he had not felt for many years. 
This went on increasing with sad regularity. But he knew that it was 
inevitable, and submitted to it patiently. In the latter part of his life 
he was able to use his eye very little indeed for the purpose of read- 
ing, — in the last year, hardly at all. Even in several of the years 
preceding, he used it only thirty-five minutes in each day, divided ex- 
actly by the watch into portions of five minutes each, with at least half 
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an hour between, and always stopping the moment pain was felt, even 
if it were felt at the first instant of opening the book. I doubt whether 
a more persistent, conscientious care was ever taken of an impaired 
physical power. Indeed, I do not see how it could have been made 
more thorough. But all care was unavailing, and he at last knew that 
it was so. The decay could not be arrested. He spoke of it rarely, 
but when he perceived that in the evening twilight he could no longer 
walk about the streets that were familiar to him with his accustomed 
assurance, he felt it deeply. Still he persevered, and was as watchful 
of what remained of his sight as if his hopes of its restoration had con- 
tinued unchecked. Indeed, I think he always trusted that he was 
saving something by his anxious care; he always believed that great 
prudence on one day would enable him to do a little more work on the 
next than he should be able to do without so much caution. 

“The other circumstance that should be noticed in relation to the 
arrangements for his pursuits is, the continually increased amount of | 
light he was obliged to use, and which he could use without apparent 
injury. 

“In Bedford Street, where he first began his experiments, he could, 
from the extreme sensitiveness of his eye, bear very little light. But, 
even before he left that quiet old mansion, he cut out a new window in 
his working-room, arranging it so that the light should fall more strongly 
and more exclusively upon the book he might be using. This did very 
well for a time. But when he removed to Beacon Street, the room he 
built expressly for his own use contained six contiguous windows ; two 
of which, though large, were glazed each with a single sheet of the 
finest plate-glass, nicely protected by several curtains of delicate fabric 
and of a light-blue color, one or more of which could be drawn up over 
each window to temper the light, while the whole light that was admitted 
through any one opening could be excluded by solid wooden shutters. 
At first, though much light was commonly used, these appliances for 
diminishing it were all more or less required. But, gradually, one after 
another of them was given up, and, at last, I observed that none was 
found important. He needed and used all the light he could get. 

“The change was a sad one, and he did not like to allude to it. But 
during the last year of his life, after the first slight access of paralysis, 
which much disturbed the organ for a time and rendered its action very 
irregular, he spoke plainly to me. He said he must soon cease to use 
his eye for any purpose of study, but fondly trusted that he should 
always be able to recognize the features of his friends, and should never 
become a burden to those he loved by needing to be led about. His 
hopes were, indeed, fulfilled, but not without the sorrow of all. The 
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day before his sudden death he walked the streets as freely as he had 
done for years. 

“Still, whatever may have been the condition of his eye at any 
period, — from the fierce attack of 1815 to the very end of his life, — 
it was always a paramount subject of anxiety with him. He never 
ceased to think of it, and to regulate the hours, and almost the minutes, 
of his daily life by it. Even in its best estate he felt that it must be 
spared ; in its worst, he was anxious to save something by care and 
abstinence. He said, ‘ he reckoned time by eyesight, as distances on 
railroads are reckoned by hours.’ 

“One thing in this connection may be noted as remarkable. He 
knew that, if he would give up literary labor altogether, his eye would 
be better at once, and would last longer. His physicians all told him 
so, and their opinion was rendered certain by his own experience ; for 
whenever he ceased to work for some time, as during a visit to New 
York in 1842 and a visit to Europe in 1850, — in short, whenever he 
took a journey or indulged himself in holidays of such a sort as pre- 
vented him from looking into books at all or thinking much about 
them, — his general health immediately became more vigorous than 
might have been expected from a relief so transient, and his sight was 
always improved ; sometimes materially improved. But he would not 
pay the price. He preferred to submit, if it should be inevitable, to 
the penalty of ultimate blindness, rather than give up his literary 
pursuits.” — pp. 129-132. 


Surely, in the whole history of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, there are few more touching records than 
this of trials heroically borne, and difficulties patiently over- 
come ! 

After the publication of Ferdinand and Isabella, a short 
period was passed in comparative literary leisure, partly in the 
enjoyment of well-earned rest and the wider range of social 
pleasures which his reputation opened, and partly in the selec- 
tion of a new subject. He first thought of trying his hand 
upon a life of Moliére, and made a considerable collection of 
books with that view, but he never fairly broke ground upon 
it. A truer instinct prompted him to continue in the path of 
investigation in which he had already made such brilliant 
progress, and he soon turned to and settled upon the Conquest 
of Mexico, a subject which had long been interesting and 
tempting him, with no other misgiving than the doubt he felt 
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whether he could obtain the necessary materials. In the sum- 
mer of 1838 he set himself to work upon his new theme, and 
in December, 1843, the ‘* Conquest of Mexico” was published, 
in three volumes, and, as Mr. Ticknor says, “the work was 
greeted from one end of the United States to the other with 
a chorus of applause such as was never vouchsafed to any 
other, of equal gravity and importance, that had been printed 
or reprinted among us.”” An English edition was at the same 
time published by Bentley in London, and Baudry in Paris 
soon afterwards reproduced it in the original. It was received 
with great favor both in England and on the Continent. Few 
tributes were ever more grateful to the author than that con- 
tained in a letter from Hallam, a man not liberal of praise, 
who wrote, under date of December 29, 1843: “ Your style 
appears to me almost perfect, and better, 1 think, than in your 
former history. You are wholly free from what we call Ameri- 
canisms. Sometimes I should think a phrase too colloquial, 
especially in the notes.” This last remark, the natural ex- 
pression of so grave and earnest a mind as Hallam’s, will 
hardly be assented to by the majority of the readers of the 
work, but all will agree that the style of the “ Conquest of 
Mexico”’ is nearly perfect. It was more easy and flowing, and 
less formal and elaborate, than that of his previous work. It 
had been written with a freer and more rapid pen than the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, and this had been done 
advisedly and deliberately. Mr. Ticknor devotes a very in- 
teresting chapter to the consideration of Mr. Prescott’s style, 
and the patient care by which he ‘acquired that natural grace 
of expression, from which we make an extract or two, begin- 
ning with some observations of Mr. Prescott’s own, taken from 
his private Memoranda, which seem to us to contain much 
good sense expressed in a spirited and pointed form. 


“ A man’s style, to be worth anything, should be the natural ex- 
pression of his mental character; and where it is not, the style is either 
painfully affected, or it falls into that conventional tone which, like a 
domino at a masquerade, or the tone of good-breeding in society, may 
be assumed by anybody that takes pains to acquire it; fitting one per- 
son as well as another, and belonging to anybody,— nobody. The best 
consequence of such a style is, that it offends no one. It delights no 
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one, for it is commonplace. It is true that genius will show itself under 
this coating, as an original will peep out under a domino. But this is 
not the best dress for it. The best, undoubtedly, for every writer, is the 
form of expression best suited to his peculiar turn of thinking, even at 
some hazard of violating the conventional tone of the most chaste and 
careful writers. It is this alone which can give full force to his thoughts. 
Franklin’s style would have borne more ornament, — Washington 
Irving could have done with less, — Johnson and Gibbon might have 
had much less formality, and Hume and Goldsmith have occasionally 
pointed their sentences with more effect. But, if they had abandoned 
the natural suggestions of their genius, and aimed at the contrary, 
would they not in mending a hole, as Scott says, have very likely 
made two? 

“There are certain faults which no writer must commit: false 
metaphors; solecisms of grammar; unmeaning and tautological ex- 
pressions ; for these contravene the fundamental laws of all writing, 
the object of which must be to express one’s ideas clearly and correctly. 
But, within these limits, the widest latitude should be allowed to taste 
and to the power of unfolding the thoughts of the writer in all their 
vividness and originality. Originality — the originality of nature — 
compensates for a thousand minor blemishes. 

“Of one thing a writer may be sure, if he adopt a manner foreign 
to his mind he will never please. Johnson says, ‘ Whoever would write 
in a good style, &c., &c., must devote his days and nights to the study of 
Addison.’ Had he done so, or had Addison formed his style on John- 
son’s, what a ridiculous figure each would have cut! One man’s style 
will no more fit another, than one man’s coat, or hat, or shoes will fit 
another. They will be sure to be too big, or too small, or too some- 
thing, that will make the wearer of them ill at ease, and probably 
ridiculous. 

“It is very easy for a cool, caustic critic, like Brougham, to take to 
pieces the fine gossamer of Dr. Channing’s style, which has charmed 
thousands of readers in this country and in Europe, and the Doctor 
would be a fool to give up his glorious mystifications —if they are 
such —for the homespun, matter-of-fact materials out of which a plainer 
and less imaginative mind would make its tissue. It would be impossi- 
ble for Brougham — in his way of writing tolerably set and sometimes 
pedantic, with an occasional air of familiarity that matches the rest of 
the sentences badly enough—to ascend into the regions of the true 
sublime, as Dr. Channing does, or to call up such a strong sense of the 
beautiful. It may be the best style for criticism, however, — the best for 
the practical, ordinary uses of life. But I should not advise the Doctor 
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to take it up, and still less the Ex-Chancellor to venture into the Doc- 
tor’s balloon, or — as his admirers might think — his chariot of fire. 

“How many varieties of beauty and excellence there are in this 
world! As many in the mental as the material creation, and it is a 
pedantic spirit which, under the despotic name of taste, would reduce 
them all to one dull uniform level. A writer who has succeeded in 
gaining the public favor should be cautious how he makes any innova- 
tion in his habitual style. The form of expression is so nicely asso- 
ciated with the idea expressed, that it is impossible to say how much of 
his success is owing to the one or the other. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that no work in any of the departments of the belles-lettres can 
dispense with excellence of style of some kind or other. If this be 
wanting, a work, however sound or original in the conception, can 
hardly be popular, for it cannot give pleasure or create interest, — things 
essential in every kind of composition which has not science exclu- 
sively for its end. 

“ Let the writer, therefore, who has once succeeded in gaining the 
public suffrages, — the suffrages of the higher public, the well-educated, 
— let him beware how he tampers with the style in which he has be- 
fore approached them. Let him be still more slow to do this in obedi- 
ence to the suggestions of a few; for style is the very thing which, 
all-important as it is, every well-educated man is competent to judge of. 
In fact, he had better not make any serious innovation in it, unless, like 
Sharon Turner or Jeremy Bentham, it is the object of such universal 
censure as shows he has succeeded in spite of it, and not in consequence 
of it. Innovation is not reform in writing any more than in politics. 
The best rule is to dispense with all rules except those of grammar, 
and to consult the natural bent of one’s genius.” — pp. 223, 224. 


Mr. Ticknor’s own remarks upon the relation between the 
style of Mr. Prescott and his personal character will be as- 
sented to by all who had the pleasure of knowing the his- 
torian. 


“But there was one charm in Mr. Prescott’s style which, I think, 
was much felt, without being much understood by the great mass of his 
readers. He put not a little of his personal character into it; a great 
deal more, I think, than is common with writers of acknowledged 
eminence. The consequence was, that the multitudes who knew him 
in no way except as an author were yet insensibly drawn to him by the 
qualities that made him so dear to his friends as a man, and felt, in 
some degree, the attachment that is commonly the result only of per- 
sonal intercourse. They seemed to know him more than they know 
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other authors whom they have never seen; and as most of us have 
favorite writers without being able always to explain why they are 
such, he became peculiarly so to many, who yet never stopped to inquire 
what was the canse of an interest so agreeable to them. 

“To this result —the insensible communication to his works of so 
much that belonged to himself personally and to his inmost nature — 
two circumstances, immediately connected with the infirmity of his sight, 
I doubt not, contributed. 

“ The first of these circumstances was the long and severe thought 
which he felt himself compelled to give in the course of his investiga- 
tion of any subject, before he began to write on it. For, after he had 
collected the materials for any chapter, or other less definite portion of 


his subject, — that is, after everything about it in the way of authority. 


or opinion had been read to him, and he had caused it all to be em- 
bodied in short notes, to which he listened again and again, as the only 
way to make himself master of their contents, — then he sat down, as 
we have seen, in silence, and gave to the whole the benefit of the most 
vigorous action of his own mind. Being generally unable to look at all 
at the notes which had been thus prepared for him, he turned every 
fact or circumstance in the case on which he was employed over and over 
again in his memory, and examined on every side whatever related to 
it. While doing this, he put the greatest stress he was able to put on 
his faculties, and urged his mind to the most concentrated and unbroken 
action, so as to make sure that he had mastered all the details. And 
this process was sometimes long-continued. I knew one instance in 
which, after preparatory investigations which occupied only two days, he 
gave yet three days more to the mere shaping and moulding of his 
materials. The result was sure. The general outline was right, if it 
was in his power to make it right. But no other process, I suppose, 
could have so completely digested and harmonized his materials, or 
made them so completely a part of himself; no other process could 
have tinged his works so largely and so deeply with what was most 
characteristic of his own mind and temperament; nothing could have 
made so certain to the reader his love of truth, of justice, of liberty, of 
toleration. And for these and other kindred qualities, thus insensibly 
but thoroughly infused into the very materials and fabric of his tissues, 
though almost never seen on their surface, the reader, after a little ex- 
perience, came to trust the author, and take a personal interest in him, 
without considering or knowing exactly why he did it. The chord of 
sympathy between them was invisible, indeed, but it was already there, 
and it was strong enough to hold them together. 

“ But thus far in the process of his work not a phrase or sentence 
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had been adjusted or thought out. The composition, as that word is 
commonly understood, was still to be done. And here again his in- 
firmity was a controlling influence, and is to be counted among the 
secrets of a manner which has been found at once so simple and so 
charming. He was compelled to prepare everything, down to the 
smallest details, in his memory, and to correct and fashion it all while 
it was still held there in silent suspense ; after which he wrote it down, 
by means of his noctograph, in the freest and boldest manner, without 
any opportunity really to change the phraseology as he went along, 
and with little power to alter or modify it afterwards. This, I doubt 
not, was among the principal causes of the strength, as well as of the 
grace, ease, and attractiveness of his style. It gave a life, a freshness, 
a freedom, both to his thoughts and to his mode of expressing them. It _ 
made his composition more akin than it could otherwise have been to 
the peculiar fervor and happiness of extemporaneous discussion. It 
not only enabled but it led him to address his reader, as it were, with 
his natural voice, so that those who never heard a wor! from his lips 
seemed yet, in this way, to find something like its effects in the flow 
and cadence of his sentences.” — pp. 227 — 229. 


The Conquest of Peru was a subject which followed in nat- 
ural succession to a writer who had treated the Conquest of 
Mexico; and in a few weeks after the publication of the latter 
work, Mr. Prescott had broken ground upon the former. He 
had not been long employed upon his new task when he was 
interrupted by a great sorrow, the death of his father, which 
occurred suddenly on the morning of December 8th, 1844. 
Though Mr. Prescott the elder had reached an age at which 
death is a natural and probable event, yet his decease was, to 
his son, a severe blow and an irreparable loss. They had 
always lived under the same roof, and thus the filial relation 
had continued with peculiar force. To the last, the son had 
leaned upon his father as he had done in boyhood and youth. 
Not a step had been taken without his counsel, and not a suc- 
cess had been won which had not been heightened by his sym- 
pathy. To the survivor, the world was no longer what it was. 
Something of the sunshine was taken away from his daily life, 
and not a day passed that he did not feel the void that had 
been left by his father’s death. It was more than two months 
before he could resume his literary labors ; and when he did, 
he found it impossible to recover the thoughts which before 
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lay settled and spread out in his memory. A link had 
dropped out of the chain, and the connection was broken. 
He began a new chapter without finishing that on which he 
had before been employed. A few months later, when he had 
news of his election into the French Institute and also into 
the Royal Society of Berlin, his first thought was a feeling of 
regret that these honors had not come to him in his father’s 
lifetime, that he might have shared in the pleasure they gave 
him. 

In the summer of 1845, Mr. Prescott published simultane- 
ously in England and America an octavo volume of Miscella- 
_ nies, principally contributions to our own journal, which was 
well received by the public. 

The ‘“ Conquest of Peru,” in two volumes, appeared in the 
spring of 1847. It had been more rapidly written than the 
author’s previous works, and he had some misgivings as to 
the judgment that would be passed upon it. But it was 
greeted with a warmth of welcome not inferior to that which 
had been bestowed upon its predecessors. 

The great subject of the reign of Philip II. had long been 
in his mind, and he had been looking forward to it as the cul- 
minating and closing literary labor of his life. For many 
years he had been patiently gathering materials, in manu- 
script as well as in print, from London, Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, and especially Simancas. The collection thus made 
is one of the most complete ever formed on any historical 
subject. It comprised above three hundred and seventy 
volumes that regard the times of Philip IJ.; and when the 
copies of manuscripts which had been made for him all over 
Europe were brought together and bound, they made fifteen 
thick folios, not counting those which came to him already 
bound up, or which still remain unbound, to the amount 
of eight or ten volumes more. 

After the publication of the “ Conquest of Peru,” a consid- 
erable period elapsed before he fairly applied himself to his 
new subject. This delay was owing in part to the reluctance 
that always held him back from any fresh field of labor, and 
partly to the condition of his sight. For thirty-four years one 
eye had been compelled to do the work of two, and the strain 
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put upon it had been more than it could bear. Upon exami- 
nation, the retina was found to be affected anew, and incipient 
amaurosis, or decay of the nerve, was detected. He submit- 
ted his case to competent medical advisers ; and, their delib- 
erate judgment agreeing with his own previously formed 
opinion, he made up his mind, as he has recorded it, * to relin- 
quish all use of the eye for the future in his studies, and to 
be content if he could preserve it for the more vulgar pur- 
poses of life.” It is not strange that, with this disheartening 
consciousness, he shrank from the labor of grappling with his 
great enterprise, and turned to lighter tasks. One of these 
was a memoir of that excellent scholar and excellent man, 
John Pickering, for the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In the summer of 1848 his studies upon Philip II. may be 
said to have fairly begun, though he went no further for a 
time than to read, or rather to hear read, a number of works 
more or less directly bearing upon the subject. It was not 
until July, 1849, that he put pen to paper. But he did not 
make much progress, for in the course of the autumn his gen- 
eral health began to fail, and his spirits to be affected ; and so 
he did not work easily, or with results satisfactory to himself. 
Nor did the spring of 1850 bring the brightening and restor- 
ing influences that were to be desired. He felt, and his 
friends felt, that he needed a change of life for a season, to 
refresh his spirits, and restore to his system something of the 
elastic energy it had lost; and, after much reflection, he de- 
termined upon a brief excursion to Europe, —a project often 
before considered, and as often rejected. 

Accordingly he embarked from New York on the 22d day of 
May, 1850, and set sail from Liverpool, on his return, on the 
14th day of September in the same year. With the exception 
of a hasty run to Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp, the whole time 
of his absence was passed in England and Scotland. It was a 
period of rare and unbroken enjoyment. The most brilliant 
social attentions — such as were never before shown to any 
American not in an official station—were lavished upon 
him. Men of the highest rank, as well as those most eminent 
in literature and science, were eager to secure him as a guest. 
His fine countenance, winning smile, and gentle courtesy of 
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manner, increased the interest which his literary reputation 
had awakened ; and many, who sought him merely as a lion, 
became his warm friends before they parted with him. His 
letters home — of which Mr. Ticknor prints several — reveal 
his character in the most attractive light. They are written 
with unstudied grace, are full of natural expressions of the 
pleasure he is enjoying, as well as of affection for his family 
and friends at home. The stranger who reads these letters, 
hastily written in the brief moments of a crowded life, ad- 
dressed to the eye of intimate affection alone, will see why it 
was that Mr. Prescott was so widely and so warmly loved. 
We should be glad to copy from them largely, but must con- 
tent ourselves with a single extract from a letter to Mrs. Pres- 
cott, giving an account of his presentation at court. 

“Well, the presentation has come off, and I will give you some 
account of it before going to dine with Lord Fitzwilliam. This morn- 
ing I breakfasted with Mr. Monckton Milnes, where I met Macaulay, — 
the third time this week. We had also Lord Lyttleton, — an excellent 
scholar, — Gladstone, and Lord St. Germans, — a sensible and agreea- 
ble person, — and two or three others. We had a lively talk; but I 
left early for the court affair. I was at Lawrence’s at one, in my cos- 
tume: a chapeau with gold lace, blue coat, and white trousers, begilded 
with buttons and metal, — the coat buttons up, single-breasted, to the 
throat, — a sword, and patent-leather boots. I was a figure, indeed ! 
But I had enough to keep me in countenance. I spent an hour yester- 
day with Lady M., getting instructions for demeaning myself. The 
greatest danger was, that I should be tripped up by my own sword. On 
reaching St. James’s Palace we passed up-stairs through files of the 
guard, — beef-eaters, — and were shown into a large saloon, not larger 
than the great room of the White House, but richly hung with crimson 
silk, and some fine portraits of the family of George the Third. It was 
amusing, as we waited there an hour, to see the arrival of the different 
persons, diplomatic, military, and courtiers. All, men and women, blaz- 
ing in all their stock of princely finery ; and such a power of diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, and laces, the trains of the ladies’ dresses several 
yards in length! Some of the ladies wore coronets of diamonds that 
covered the greater part of the head, others necklaces of diamonds and 
emeralds that were of a size perfectly enormous. I counted on Lady 
’s head two strings of diamonds, rising gradually from the size of 
a fourpence to the size of an English shilling, and thick in proportion. 
Lady had emeralds mingled with her diamonds, of the finest lus- 
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tre, as large as pigeon’s eggs. The parure was not always in the best 
taste. The Duchess of ’s dress was studded with diamonds along 
the border and down the middle of the robe, — each of the size of half 
a nutmeg. The young ladies, a great many of whom were presented, 
were dressed generally without ornament. I tell all this for Lizzie’s 
especial benefit. The company were at length permitted one by one 
to pass into the presence-chamber, — a room of about the same size as 
the other, with a throne and gorgeous canopy at the farther end, before 
which stood the little Queen of the mighty Isle, and her consort, sur- 
rounded by her ladies in waiting. She was rather simply dressed, but 
he was in a field-marshal’s uniform, and covered, I should think, with 
all the orders of Europe. He is a good-looking person, but by no 
means so good-looking as the portraits of him. The Queen is better- 
looking than you might expect. I was presented by our Minister, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Chamberlain, as the historian of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in due form, — and made my profound obeisance to 
her Majesty, who made a very dignified courtesy, as she made to some 
two hundred others, who were presented in like.manner. Owing to 
there having been no drawing-room for a long time, there was an unu- 
sual number of presentations of young ladies; but very few gentlemen 
were presented. I made the same low bow to his Princeship, to whom 
I was also presented, and so bowed myself out of the royal circle, with- 
out my sword tripping up the heels of my nobility. As I was drawing 
off, Lord Carlisle, who was standing on the edge of the royal circle, 
called me, and kept me by his side, telling me the names of the differ- 
ent lords and ladies, who, after paying their obeisance to the Queen, 
passed out before us. He said he had come to the drawing-room to see 
how I got through the affair, which he thought I did without any em- 
barrassment. Indeed, to say truth, I have been more embarrassed a 
hundred times in my life than I was here, I don’t know why; I sup- 
pose, because I am getting old. I passed another hour in talking and 
criticising, especially with Lady T , whom E D knew, and 
with Lady M H and Lord M , all of whom happened to 
gather in that part of the room. I had also some talk with Sir Robert 
Peel and his wife, who has the remains of beauty, and whose daughter, 
much admired, according to Lord C., has much beauty herself. I 
talked also for some time with the old Iron Duke, who had more gold 
than iron about him to-day, and looked very well, although his utter- 
ance is not perfectly distinct, and he is slightly deaf.” — pp. 308, 309. 























In due season, after his return, he settled to work again 
upon Philip Il. with steady but not very rapid progress. His 
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time was subject to frequent interruptions from visitors anxious 
to see the writer whose works had given them so much pleas- 
ure ; and, flattering as such expressions were, he sometimes 
grudged the precious moments they cost him. His corre- 
spondence with the many friends he had made in England, 
though a source of great pleasure, was a new draught upon 
his time and energies. The first two volumes of his History 
of Philip II. were printed in May, 1855, but, owing to the 
financial difficulties of the time, were not published till No- 
vember, when it appeared simultaneously in America and 
England. The success of the work was unqualified, and the 
favor with which it was at first received has continued un- 
abated to the present time. 

In the interval between the printing and the publication of 
these two volumes of Philip Il., he had been at work upon a 
new conclusion to Robertson’s Charles V., and brought it to 
a close in January, 1856. It embraces that portion of the 
Emperor’s life which followed his abdication, and makes about 
a hundred and eighty pages; and it proved so attractive as 
to insure a very liberal sale to the edition of the work to which 
it was appended. 

After completing the addition to Robertson, he spent a few 
weeks in preparing a memoir of his friend, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, who had died in the preceding month of August. It 
was written for the National Portrait Gallery, and subse- 
quently printed in a quarto form for private distribution. 
It is a graceful tribute to a man much esteemed and beloved 
for his private virtues, and who in many honorable stations 
had shown his high capacity for public service. 

In the spring of 1856 he resumed his labors upon Philip II., 
and went on with it through the summer steadily, but not 
rapidly. But the next winter was clouded with pain and ill- 
ness, and those who watched him narrowly saw that he was 
somewhat changed. But he was able to pursue his literary 
labors nearly every day, and had the same sort of pleasure in 
society that he always had. And so it went on through the 
year 1857, and until the beginning of 1858, when his first 
warning came in the form of an attack of apoplexy, which 
Mr. Ticknor thus describes : — 
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“On the 4th of February, 1858, in the afternoon, I happened to call 
on my friend for a little visit or a walk, that being the portion of the 
day in which, from our respective occupations, we oftenest saw each 
other. As I entered, the air of the servant who opened the door sur- 
prised me, and I hardly understood the words he uttered with great 
emotion, to tell me that Mr. Prescott was suddenly and seriously ill. 
He had, in fact, been seized in the street a couple of hours before, and 
the affection was evidently of the brain, and apoplectic. 

“ The attack occurred just on his return from his accustomed walk in 
the early afternoon. Indeed, he reached home with some difficulty, and 
went, not without much effort, at once, and as it were instinctively and 
almost unconsciously, to his working study. His mind wandered for a 
few moments, and his powers of speech and motion were partly sus- 
pended. The earliest articulate words he uttered were to his wife, as 
she was tenderly leaning over him: ‘ My poor wife! I am so sorry for 
you, that this has come upon you so soon!’ 

“The symptoms were not formidable, and those that seemed most 
threatening yielded to remedies in the course of the afternoon. His 
venerable physician, Dr. Jackson, expressed himself to me at nine 
o'clock in the evening with much hopefulness, and the next day nearly 
all anxiety concerning an immediate recurrence of the disease was 
gone. But a mark had been made on his physical constitution which 
was never to be obliterated. 

“For the first two days he was kept almost entirely in bed, and in a 
state of absolute rest and quietness, with his room somewhat darkened. 
On the third day I saw him. He talked with me as clearly as he ever 
had when in full health, and with intellectual faculties as unclouded. 
But his utterance was slightly affected. His movements were no longer 
assured. A few words and many proper names did not come promptly 
at his summons. He occasionally seemed to see figures — especially 
the figure of a gentleman in black — moving about the room, though 
he was quite aware that the whole was an optical delusion. If he looked 
into a book, one line was strangely mingled with another, and the 
whole became confused and illegible. All this he explained to me in 
the simplest and clearest manner, as if he were speaking, not of his own 
ease, but of that of another person. He was, in fact, not under the 
smallest misapprehension as to the nature of his attack, nor as to what 
might be its consequences at a moment’s notice. Neither did he at all 
exaggerate his danger, or seem alarmed or anxious at the prospect be- 
fore him. He saw his condition as his physicians and his family saw it, 
and as the result proved that it must have been from the first. 

“Tn five or six days he walked out with assistance ; but he was put 
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upon a rigorous, vegetable diet, and his strength returned slowly and im- 
perfectly. After a few weeks the irregularity in his vision was correct- 
ed; his tread became so much more firm that he ventured into the streets 
alone ; and his enunciation, except to the quick ear of affection, was 
again distinct and natural. But his utterance never ceased to be 
marked with a slight effort; proper names were never again so easily 
recalled as they had been; and, although his appropriate gait was re- 
covered, it was at best a little slower than it had been, and, in the last 
weeks of his life, when I walked with him a good deal, he sometimes 
moved very heavily, and more than once called my attention to this 
circumstance as to a considerable change in his condition. In his gen- 
eral appearance, however, at least to a casual observer, in the expres- 
sion of his fine manly countenance, and in his whole outward bearing, 
he seemed such as he had always been. Those, therefore, who saw him 
only as he was met in his accustomed walks, thought him quite recov- 
ered. But his family and his more intimate friends were too vigilant to 
be thus deluded. ‘They knew from the first, that he was no longer the 
same.” — pp. 424-426. 

In due time he felt the familiar craving for his old occu- 
pations and modes of life, and resumed his labors upon the 
third volume of Philip Il., which was made ready for the 
press in April, 1858. In the course of the summer the ste- 
reotyping was finished, though the volume did not appear 
till towards the close of the year. It certainly showed no 
symptoms of intellectual decay, and nothing that he has ever 
done is finer in brilliant descriptive power than his sketch of 
the battle of Lepanto. 

Upon his return to town from his autumn residence in Pep- 
perell, at the close of October, he appeared to have improved 
in health and strength. His spirits resumed their natural 
tone, and his old gayety sometimes returned. His books and 
manuscripts tempted him anew, and about the beginning of 
1859 he was occupied with that portion of the History of Philip 
II. with which his fourth volume would necessarily open. He 
worked with his old relish. His intellectual faculties were not 
affected, his affections were as warm, his spirits almost as gay, 
as ever. Though he never lost consciousness of the dark 
shadow which rested upon his life, and stood as one always 
waiting the last summons, yet it seemed to him, as well as to 
his friends, that the inevitable stroke might be delayed for 
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some years yet, —long enough at least to complete the work 
which he always meant should be the closing labor of his life. 
But it was not so ordered; the last hour was near at hand, 
though nothing gave token of its sudden approach. The end 
shall be told in Mr. Ticknor’s own words. 


“ From day to day, after New Year of 1859, he seemed more to miss 
his old occupations. On the 27th of January, he talked decidedly of be- 
ginning again in good earnest his work on the ‘ History of Philip the 
Second,’ and speculated on the question whether, if he should find his 
physical strength unequal to the needful exertion, he might venture to 
reinforce it by a freer diet. On the following morning — the fatal day 
— he talked of it again, as if his mind were made up to the experiment, 
and as if he were looking forward to his task as to the opening again of 
an old and sure mine of content. His sister, Mrs. Dexter, was happily 
in town making him a visit, and was sitting that forenoon with Mrs. 
Prescott in a dressing-room not far from the study where his regular 
work was always done. He himself, in the early part of the day, was 
unoccupied, walking about his room for a little exercise, the weather 
being so bad that none ventured out who could well avoid it. Mr. Kirk, 
his ever-faithful secretary, was looking over Sala’s lively book about Rus- 
sia, ‘A Journey due North,’ for his own amusement merely, but occa- 
sionally reading aloud to Mr. Prescott such portions as he thought pe- 
culiarly interesting or pleasant. On one passage, which referred to a 
former Minister of Russia at Washington, he paused, because neither of 
them could recollect the name of the person alluded to; and Mr. Pres- 
cott, who did not like to find his memory at fault, went to his wife and 
sister to see if either of them could recall it for him. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Mrs. Prescott hit upon it, a circumstance which amused him 
not a little, as she so rarely took an interest in anything connected with 
public affairs, that he had rather counted upon Mrs. Dexter for the 
information. He snapped his fingers at her, therefore, as he turned 
away, and, with the merry laugh so characteristic of his nature, passed 
out of the room, saying, as he went, ‘ How came you to remember?’ 
They were the last words she ever heard from his loved lips. 

“ After reaching his study, he stepped into an adjoining apartment. 
While there, Mr. Kirk heard him groan, and, hurrying to him, found 
him struck with apoplexy and wholly unconscious. This was about 
half past eleven o’clock in the forenoon. He was instantly carried to his 
chamber. In the shortest possible space of time, several medical attend- 
ants were at his bedside, and among them — and the chief of them — 
was his old friend and his father’s friend, Dr. Jackson. One of their 
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number, Dr. Minot, brought me the sad intelligence, adding his own 
auguries, which were of the worst. I hastened to the house. What 
grief and dismay I found there need not to be told. All saw that the 
inevitable hour was come. Remedies availed nothing. He never 
spoke again, never recovered an instant of consciousness, and at half 
past two o'clock life passed away without suffering. 

“ He would himself have preferred such a death, if choice had been 
permitted to him. He had often said so to me and to others; and 
none will gainsay, that it was a great happiness thus to die, surrounded 
by all those nearest and dearest to him, except one much-loved son, 
who was at a distance, and to die, too, with unimpaired faculties, and 
with affections not only as fresh and true as they had ever been, but 
which, in his own home, and in the innermost circle of his friends, had 
seemed to grow stronger and more tender to the last. 

“ Four days afterwards he was buried; two wishes, however, having 
first been fulfilled, as he had earnestly desired that they should be. 
They related wholly to himself, and were as simple and unpretending 
as he was. 

“From accidental circumstances, he had always entertained a peculiar 
dread of being buried alive ; and he had, therefore, often required that 
measures should be taken to prevent all possibility of the horrors that 
might follow such an occurrence. His injunctions were obeyed. Of 
his absolute death it was not, indeed, permitted to doubt. It had 
occurred under circumstances which had been distinctly foreseen, and 
by a blow only too obvious, sure, and terrible. But still, as had been 
promised to him, a principal vein was severed, so that, if life should 
again be awakened, it might ebb silently away without any possible 
return of consciousness. 

“His other request was no less natural and characteristic. He de- 
sired that his remains, before they should be deposited in the house ap- 
pointed for all living, might rest, for a time, in the cherished room where 
were gathered the intellectual treasures amidst which he had found so 
much of the happiness of his life. And this wish, too, was fulfilled. 
Silently, noiselessly, he was carried there. Few witnessed the solemn 
scene, but on those who did, it made an impression not to be forgotten. 
There he lay, in that rich, fair room, — his manly form neither shrunk 
nor wasted by disease ; the features that had expressed and inspired so 
much love still hardly touched by the effacing fingers of death, — there 
he lay, in unmoved, inaccessible peace ; and the lettered dead of all 
ages and climes and countries collected there seemed to look down upon 
him in their earthly immortality, and claim that his name should here- 
after be imperishably associated with theirs. 
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But this was only for a season. At the appointed hour — his family, 
and none else, following —he was borne to the church where he was 
wont to worship. No ceremonies had been arranged for the occasion. 
There had been no invitations. There was no show. But the church 
was full, was crowded. The Representatives of the Commonwealth, 
then in session, had adjourned so as to be present ; the members of the 
Historical Society, whose honored wish to take official charge of the 
duties of the occasion had been declined, were there as mourners. The 
whole community was moved; the poor whom he had befriended; the 
men of letters with whom he had been associated or whom he had 
aided ; the elevated by place or by fortune, whose distinctions and hap- 
piness he had increased by sharing them ; — they were all there. It 
was a sorrowful gathering, such as was never before witnessed in this 
land for the obsequies of any man of letters wholly unconnected, as he 
had been, with public affairs and the parties or passions of the time ; — 
one who was known to most of the crowd collected around his bier only 
by the silent teachings of his printed works. For, of the multitude 
assembled, few could have known him personally ; many of them had 
never seen him. But all came to mourn. All felt that an honor had 
been taken from the community and the country. They came because 
they felt the loss they had sustained, and only for that. And after the 
simple and solemn religious rites befitting the occasion had been per- 
formed, they still crowded round the funeral train and through the 
streets, following, with sadness and awe, the hearse that was bearing 
from their sight all that remained of one who had been watched not a’ 
week before as he trod the same streets in apparent happiness and 
health. It was a grand and touching tribute to intellectual eminence 
and personal worth.” — pp. 442 — 445. 

Mr. Prescott’s historical writings are too well known, and 
his literary reputation is too well settled, to make it necessary 
for us to speak of him here as a man of letters. The critical 
judgment passed upon his books in our journal, as they succes- 
sively appeared, has been amply confirmed by the verdict of 
succeeding time; we have little to add to what we then said, 
and nothing to take from it. But we propose to touch briefly 
upon some of his personal characteristics, and to point out 
some of the traits which distinguished him as a man from 
other men. These personal qualities enter in no small degree 
into his writings, and form no small portion of their charm ; 
and yet, had he never written a line, they would have been 
shown none the less in his daily life and conversation. Mr. 
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Ticknor’s biography closes with the narrative of his death , 
and funeral. He does not append any summing up of his 
friend’s character. This was, indeed, unnecessary, as in the 
course of his volume he had said all that needed to be said, 
all that could be said, upon the subject. Mr. Prescott’s relig- 
ious and moral nature, his social and personal traits, his daily 
way of life, are revealed to us in Mr. Ticknor’s pages with a 
fulness, clearness, and truthfulness which will be most heartily 
acknowledged by those best qualified to pronounce a judgment. 
We shall do little more than repeat in our own words what 
those who read the biography will find there set down, not 
continuously and formally stated, it is true, but in natural 
connection with the incidents of his life and his literary suc- 
cesses. 

Of all men we have ever known, Mr. Prescott was the most 
generally beloved, the most universal social favorite. It is 
literally true that he had not an enemy in the world. He was, 
within the limits of our acquaintance, the only man whom we 
never heard any one speak against. His literary reputation 
was the source of the highest pleasure to all who knew him. 
No author ever had in larger measure the personal sympathy 
of his friends, — that rare and exquisite delight of the success- 
ful author, which is like the dew on the wreath of laurel or 
the sparkling foam of the goblet of fame. No man paid him 
the doubtful tribute of envy. No anonymous scribbler ever 
shot at him with poisoned arrows. In his triumph there was 
no slave behind the chariot. Nor had he to meet that cold in- 
difference which is quite as hard to bear, to say the least, as 
open or secret hostility. The lonely, irritable, and awkward 
Johnson closes the Preface to his Dictionary with a sentence 
of pathetic beauty: “1 have protracted my work till most of 
those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds ; I therefore dismiss 
it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise.” This morbid apathy, the expression 
of which is probably a little exaggerated, was never known 
to Mr. Prescott. The number of those whom he wished to 
please was always great, and always increasing. His literary 
reputation added to the number of his friends, but it did not, 
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it could not, strengthen the affection in which he was held by 
the friends of his youth and early manhood, who had learned 
to love him before the world had heard of his name. One of 
these, Professor Parsons, says, “‘ If I were asked to name the 
man whom I have known whose coming was most sure to be 
hailed as a pleasant event by all whom he approached, I should 
not only place Prescott at the head of the list, but I could not 
place any other man near him.” This is strongly put, but 
from our own observation, as well as from what we have heard 
from others, we should say that it was the exact truth, and no 
more. The statement might have been put into an affidavit, 
and sworn to with a perfectly good conscience. 

Were we asked by one who had never known Mr. Prescott, 
and had never read Mr. Ticknor’s biography, what it was 
which made him so universally beloved, the question would 
not be very readily answered. It is, indeed, not easy to de- 
fine what it is that makes some men liked, some tolerated, and 
some disliked. Who could by language paint to a man with- 
out the sense of taste the flavor of a peach or a strawberry? 
Human beings have their peculiar and distinctive flavors, like 
fruits. Some men breathe upon us like the sweet southwest ; 
others are like an embodied east-wind, at whose approach the 
very pores of the soul contract. Mr. Burke said of Mr. Fox, 
that he was a man made to be loved: so was Mr. Prescott. 
He was born with the organization and qualities which win 
affection. What made him so universal a favorite was seen 
in the rare beauty of his countenance and the magic sweet- 
ness of his smile, was heard in the rich music of his voice 
and felt in the gentle and gracious courtesy of his manners. 
He never came into a room without bringing a sunbeam with 
him. He was by nature social, sympathetic, cordial, and 
genial. He had no irritability to subdue and no bitterness 
to suppress. Anger rarely visited his heart, and the poison- 
ous weed of hatred never took root there. What Sydney 
Smith said of Mackintosh, that the gall-bladder was omitted 
in his composition, was exactly true of Mr. Prescott. The 
virtues which are the slow fruit of discipline and self-control 
are not so captivating as the graces which are the natural 
growth of the soil. The charm of Mr. Prescott’s manners was 
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that they were the unaffected expression of spontaneous qual- 
ities. There was nothing artificial in them, nothing that 
showed the carefulness of a man keeping watch upon himself. 
His conversation was delightful, not because it was pointed, 
sententious, or brilliant, but because it was the unstudied 
flow of a warm heart and a generous temper. 

And another reason why Mr. Prescott was so universally 
beloved was, that his temperament was unimpassioned, though 
his heart was so warm and his nature was so social. This is 
a very happy combination of qualities, and not a very common 
one in New England, where our good gifts are apt to be edged 
with intensity. He was not a vehement partisan in anything, 
especially not in politics, which are such an element of divis- 
ion among us. He had decided political convictions, but party 
politics were not to his taste, and occupied but little of his 
time. He was not fond of discussion or controversy of any 
kind, and few men who talked so readily, and took so much 
pleasure in conversation, ever argued so rarely. He had very 
little of the habit of making strong assertions which is so 
common among us. Thus he was very catholic in his friend- 
ships, and was the common friend of men who never could 
have been friends to each other. The unpartisan and unim- 
passioned quality of Mr. Prescott’s understanding is percep- 
tible in his works. Mr. John Quincy Adams said that he 
possessed the two great qualifications of an historian, who 
should apparently be without country and without religion. 
This he explained by saying that a history should not show 
the political or religious bias of the historian. It would be 
difficult, Mr. Adams thought, to tell whether Mr. Prescott 
were a Protestant or a Catholic, a monarchist or a republican. 
All men will not deem this absence of personal feeling to be 
matter of praise. Lord Byron enumerated wrath and par- 
tiality among the virtues of Mitford, the historian of Greece ; 
and it is very certain that, had Mr. Adams written a history, 
the reader would not have been left in doubt, certainly as to 
his politics, and probably not as to his religion. Some critics 
have found some fault with Mr. Prescott for not having passed 
a sterner judgment upon the cruelty of Cortés and Pizarro, 
and the bigotry of Isabella. How far he is obnoxious to this 
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criticism, or whether he is obnoxious to it at all, are points 
which we do not here propose to discuss. It is sufficient to 
say that herein, as in so many other traits, his history reflects 
his character, and that this kindliness of temper, and this 
disposition to dwell upon what was bright, and to forget what 
was dark, in all with whom he was thrown into relations, was 
a most prolific source of happiness to him through life. 
And so it was with the higher interest of religion. Mr. 
Prescott was a man of religious faith and feeling. Under the 
influence of a great sorrow, he had studied the evidences 
of Christianity with characteristic thoroughness, and reposed 
upon the faith of a Christian man in all the experiences of 
life ; but it was a subject on which he did not like to talk. 
Nothing could have induced him to make proclamation of his 
religious emotions, or to tell the growth of his religious faith. 
And he had very little taste for theological discussions and 
controversies, and dwells upon them as little as is possible 
consistently with the discharge of his duty as an historian. 
But in describing Mr. Prescott as sympathetic in his nature, 
social in his tastes, heartily enjoying life, a universal favorite, 
the idol of those who were nearest to him in friendship and 
blood, we have not shown the whole of his character. There 
is another side to it, and one of the most valuable points in Mr. 
Ticknor’s biography consists in the fulness with which this side 
is brought out. We say valuable, because of the moral lesson 
which it teaches. Mr. Ticknor shows us the stoical element 
which ran through his friend’s life, and which none knew of 
while he was living but those who knew him most intimately. 
His whole being, seemingly so easy, joyous, and careless, was 
under the rule of a strong will and a vigilant and exacting 
conscience. All the world knows what obstacles he had to 
overcome, arising from his imperfect sight. But besides this 
his general health was by no means robust. Two serious dis- 
abilities, rheumatism and dyspepsia, were always hovering 
around him, ready to pounce upon him, and nothing but con- 
stant care kept off their assaults. And there was yet another 
lion in his path, another difficulty to be surmounted, which 
was not less grave than those we have enumerated. He was 
not one of those men who love work for its own sake; on the 
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contrary, had it not been for his sense of duty, he would have 
been happy enough in the career of a man of wit and pleasure 
about town. The common satisfactions which grow, unsown, 
by the wayside of life, would have sufficed him. For he had 
an organization and temperament finely attuned to enjoyment. 
He loved the society of his friends, the easy chat of his own 
domestic circle, light reading, and had a decided taste for 
lounging, — loafing, as he called it.” He was ever spurring 
himself up to his work, and struggling manfully against his 
natural disinclination to labor. His diaries abound with 
strong expressions of self-reproach on account of wasted time, 
and equally strong resolutions of future amendment. 

Nor did he content himself with making good resolutions. 
Early in life, while he was a student in college, he began to 
punish himself for neglect of duty by a system of self-imposed 
pecuniary mulcts and penalties. He made bets with his friends 
that he would avoid or do certain things, in relation to which 
he was sure that he should be mortified to have them know 
that he had failed. But they were bets in which the obligation 
was only on one side ; for when he lost, he would pay the sum 
staked, but if he won, he would say nothing about it. And 
while he was at work upon his “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” if he 
found his industry flagging, he resorted to the same system 
with his secretary and reader, Mr. English. He had a standing 
agreement with him binding each of them to take from the 
other the amount Mr. Prescott should himself decide to be 
won on certain wagers written by himself and sealed up. Mr. 
English never saw them, and never knew the subject of the bets, 
trusting, as well he might, implicitly to Mr. Prescott’s honor. 
Two bets were paid to him at different periods by Mr. Prescott, 
and one was exacted from him, of much smaller amount than 
the aggregate of the two he had won. 

This habit of strengthening good resolutions by pecuniary 
penalties was almost the only trait in Mr. Prescott’s character 
which could be called an oddity. For in general he was sin- 
gularly free from whims and eccentricities, alike in conduct 
and opinion. He inherited from his father sound common- 
sense, moderation of mind, and a tendency to respect estab- 
lished institutions and recognized forms. The aggregate sen- 
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timent of the wise and good men around him formed a stand- 
ard to which he was ever ready to conform. He was not im- 
patient of existing imperfections, and had nothing of the tem- 
per of an iconoclast. He never felt himself drawn to men who 
embody the spirit of protest and dissent. With him the beaten 
way was the safe way. One reason of the popularity of his 
writings is, that they express and reflect in their judgments and 
criticisms the average sentiments of mankind. He had no 
prejudices and no love of paradox. His taste in literature was 
of the same kind. He liked such books as have been approved 
by the general judgment of mankind, and had none of the pleas- 
ure which some men have in reading those which are favorites 
with the few. LEccentricities of thought and peculiarities of 
style repelled rather than attracted him. He never, for in- 
stance, could read Carlyle with any satisfaction, and the quaint 
garb of the “ History of the French Revolution” made him 
insensible to its substantial merits. 

Mr. Prescott was a man of regular and methodical habits. 
Every day had its appointed hours of toil, and he was a little 
disturbed if anything interfered with the usual disposition of 
his time. His home was in Boston, and the greater portion 
of the year was passed here. During the hot weeks of sum- 
mer he lived, for the benefit of the bracing sea-air, first at 
Nahant and afterwards at Lynn ; and in the autumn he spent 
some time at Pepperell, in a house endeared to him as having 
been the home of his father and grandfather. These removals 
were necessary for his health; but they were not without their 
alloy of annoyance, inasmuch as they disturbed the even flow 
of his hours of labor, and threw him out of his regular 
grooves of occupation. In the later years of his life, he had 
to pay one of the penalties of celebrity in the frequent visits 
of strangers, naturally desirous of seeing face to face a writer 
whose works had charmed and instructed them. Such ex- 
pressions were not unwelcome to a man of his cordial and 
sympathetic nature ; and if his visitors were not always duly 
mindful of the brevity of human life, he never allowed them 
to see that he was. 

It was one of the felicities of Mr. Prescott’s character, that 
it had by nature some of those delicate graces which are usu- 
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ally the fruit of cultivation and discipline. In making up the 
estimate of a man’s claims to be loved and esteemed, we must 
take the impressions of his dependents and inferiors, — his 
children and servants, for instance. A thoughtful considera- 
tion for the rights of those who cannot enforce their rights is 
usually found only in those who have learned the value of the 
virtue from having at some period of their lives suffered from 
the want of it. Mr. Prescott’s life and training were of the 
kind that commonly makes men selfish. He was reared in 
the soft air of ease and indulgence ; he never knew anything 
of poverty and struggle. His very infirmities, by the peculiar 
interest and affectionate solicitude they awakened, were not 
without their moral danger ; for the worst element in any per- 
manent physical disability is the petty selfishness which it fos- 
ters. But so pure was the gold of Mr. Prescott’s nature, that 
it never contracted a speck of the rust of selfishness. He 
needed not the sting of unkindness to make him kind to 
others ; and his kindness was a habit, and not an act. He 
could no more be harsh or stern or exacting with others, than 
a rose-tree could help bearing roses. Then it was no virtue 
in him, the stoic may say, to be gentle and kindly. Perhaps 
not ; roses are not virtues, but they are very charming things, 
and so was Mr. Prescott’s sweetness of nature. Many young 
men, for instance, were, in successive periods, his secretaries 
and readers. This is a somewhat trying relation; and if 
there be any selfishness or harshness in a man’s character, 
such a relation will be sure to bring it out. But, of all these 
young men, not one ever left his service without the most 
affectionate and grateful regard. One of them has recorded a 
little trait of him which is characteristic enough to be men- 
tioned. Mr. Prescott was very punctual, and liked to have 
his secretary appear at the exact hour, and was annoyed at 
any tardiness ; but he only noted it by looking significantly at 
his watch: no word of reproof was ever uttered by him. 

Mr. Prescott’s social nature, as might be surmised, was very 
strong. There was no music to his ear like the voice of a 
friend. His manners, always and everywhere engaging, were 
never more so than when he was seated at the head of his own 
table, surrounded by a moderate circle of those who loved him 
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and whom he loved. He never condescended to the trick of 
drawing others out, and he never needed to do so; for the 
sunshine of his countenance and the spontaneous charm of 
his conversation diffused around him an atmosphere of light 
and warmth which acted upon the minds of his guests as the 
air of a day in June acts upon the unexpanded buds of a gar- 
den. He was not only most agreeable himself, but he made 
others agreeable ; and it was noticed that good talkers always 
talked their best at his table. But this warm social nature of 
his was always under the control of the’ strong will of which 
we have spoken as one of his marked and pervading character- 
istics. If he had previously determined to leave a scene of 
social enjoyment at a given hour, nothing but superior physi- 
cal force would have kept him beyond the self-appointed time. 
No matter how fast and furious the mirth was, when the clock 
had struck he was gone. His friend, Mr. Gardiner, gives some 
amusing reminiscences on this characteristic trait. 

But we must bring our notice to a close. We have dwelt 
mainly upon Mr. Prescott’s life and character, and have said 
comparatively little of the taste, judgment, and affectionate 
appreciation which his biographer has shown. But this omis- 
sion is not because we have not found these merits in the work, 
but because they are so conspicuous that they need not to be 
proclaimed. A more just and loving tribute was never paid 
by one friend to the memory of another. We shall be sur- 
prised if this biography does not attain a popularity equal to 
that of Mr. Prescott’s own writings; it is, indeed, so tinged 
with the hues of his mind and character, that much of the 
charm which hangs over the pages of his histories will be found 
in the story of his life. And this story appears in no unworthy 
form. The quarto edition of the memoir is one of the finest 
productions of the American press. The engravings are among 
the best ever made in the country, and the paper, type, and 
press-work are of the highest excellence. It is a specimen of 
the art of book-manufacturing which reflects the greatest credit 
upon all who have taken part in it. 
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Art. II1.— Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? By 
GoLpwin Smita. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1863. 


Is African slavery, as it exists in our Southern States, an 
evil or a good thing? Is it, or is it not, consistent with a high 
sense of duty to man and to God, and with the requirements of 
that state of Christian civilization which the foremost nations 
of the world have now reached? So far as the practice of 
those nations and the opinion of the best and wisest men of 
Christendom are authority to decide this question, it is decided. 
There is not a slave in modern Europe. Even Russia, semi- 
barbarous as yet, has recently abolished serfdom, a very differ- 
ent thing from African slavery, because the serf had rights, 
and the relation between him and his master was the relation 
of man to man, not of man to merchandise. England, France, 
and Denmark have abolished slavery in their colonies. Effete 
and Catholic Spain, whose government does not represent its 
people, and derives no life-blood from free and enlightened 
opinion, permits it in the West Indies. So, within her own 
borders, does Brazil, Catholic and half-civilized also, a despot- 
ism, an offshoot of Spain and Portugal, and degenerated even 
below the parent stock by a mongrel mixture of races which 
renders her progress in social or political improvement a slow, 
if not hopeless task. So also the government of the United 
States has not merely tolerated, but maintained and protected 
slavery. And why? Because it had no control over the sub- 
ject. The several States had this control ; and those of them 
most advanced in wealth and liberal culture have prohibited 
slavery within their limits. The power of the central govern- 
ment might be exercised to prevent the extension of slavery. 
This, and the growth of Northern sentiment averse to the 
institution, caused the present war. 

It is needless to cite eminent names. The list would include 
nearly all the great thinkers — philosophers, historians, and 
poets — who have been the guides of thought from the birth of 
Christ till the present time, and it would include the founders 
of our own government, and most of its distinguished states- 
men, many of them slaveholders. Authority, therefore, that is 
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to say, human authority, is all on one side. Until recently, 
indeed, the abstract moral question was almost universally 
regarded as settled. Slavery is an evil and a wrong. Few 
were bold enough to deny this. The only question was, Can 
it be got rid of, without causing greater evils and wrongs than 
its own ? 

Abstract truth, more especially moral truth, finds easy en- 
trance into the mind and conscience. But concrete truth, 
truth manifested in fact and action, when great interests are 
connected with error and wrong, is sure to be resisted. Pure 
thought, too, as it passes into conduct, loses something of its 
purity and beauty, and becomes often soiled by the dross of 
human passion and selfishness. Liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity were favorite and fashionable themes for the savans, the 
court, and the noblesse of France, in the age that preceded the 
Revolution. But when they took the form of a demand for a 
republic, instead of monarchy and aristocracy, they suddenly 
lost their charm for these enlightened classes. When they 
afterwards assumed the form of Robespierre and the guillotine 
and a mob frenzied with license and howling for blood, their 
very names became odious to the old world. So, a few years 
ago, it was very easy and very common for Southern slavehold- 
ers to admit, that to treat human beings as property is wrong, 
and that slavery is injurious to the best interests of society, 
when these propositions were coupled with another, — that it 
is for the slave-owners to say when and how slavery is to be 
altered or destroyed. But the truth wore a different aspect 
when a powerful party in the country demanded that the area 
of slavery should be restricted, and afterwards, as is now the 
case, that slavery itself should be abolished. Truth then be- 
came concrete, and instantly the pride of power and the lust 
of wealth arrayed themselves against it. It must also be said, 
that, when the pure and noble idea of liberty appeared, as it 
did among a small portion of this Northern party, in the guise 
of reckless abolition, heedless of consequences, and of a will- 
ingness, if not a desire and purpose, to light the flames of 
servile war in the South, freedom for the negro, like the 
liberty and equality of French Jacobins, unfortunately ceased 
to be a beautiful thing in the eyes of many even thoughtful 
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men. Freedom, to be a blessing, must bless both parties, him 
who gives and him who receives. If it cannot do this, it is not 
freedom, but a mere transfer of power from one portion of 
society to another. 

But this world is governed by a good God and by moral 
laws ; and moral truth, whatever abuses may be for a time con- 
nected with it, must in the end triumph. Slavery, as estab- 
lished in the Southern States, is wrong, and injurious, because 
it is wrong, to the best interests of society, — to religion, to 
morals, to science, to literature, to the arts, to industry, — for 
these can flourish only under the right, under the rule of justice 
and truth. This is the rock on which the argument against 
slavery is built, and so long as the foundation remains, the edi- 
fice cannot be overthrown. The Southern people discovered 
this, and, as soon as slavery was seriously menaced, they aban- 
doned the faith of their ancestors, and boldly announced to the 
world, that slavery is founded in truth and justice, that it is 
the basis of liberty and civilization, and a blessing wherever it 
exists. As they could not cite in support of these dogmas the 
opinion of the age, the practice of the most enlightened nations, 
or the writings of the wise and good here or elsewhere, they 
went at once to the fountain-head of spiritual truth and moral 
law, and boldly claimed for the institution the sanction of the 
Bible. Slavery, they said, is expressly permitted and ordained 
in the laws of Moses. Christ was silent on the subject, and 
it was recognized and impliedly approved by St. Paul. 

If all this be true, those who accept the Bible as their rule 
of conduct must bow to its authority. But before yielding to 
a conclusion which justifies oppression and condemns all that 
has been done to emancipate the negroes, it is well to inquire 
what sort of slavery was established by the Old Testament and 
recognized by the New, in what respects it differs from African 
slavery in the South, and whether any obligation is imposed 
upon us to perpetuate the latter. 

The storm of war that is sweeping over our country has 
excited discussion on many questions vital to the interests of 
the people. This discussion is one of its compensations. Our 
whole system of government is on trial, investigation is com- 
pelled by the emergency of danger, new views are suggested, 
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weak points may be discovered, and in the collision of free 
thought, stimulated by great events and the jeopardy of great 
interests, old errors, hoary prejudices, and forms whose use has 
past, may be destroyed, as decayed trees of the forest are 
prostrated by a tempest, to make room for a new growth. 
Slavery, as the cause of the war, has received especial atten- 
tion. Its Southern friends are indeed silent for a time, being 
fully occupied in defending it on bloody battle-fields. But it 
has advocates in our Northern States and in Europe; for the 
slave power had grown to such bulk, that it had become the 
basis of a political party in the North and of vast commercial 
interests in France and England. The argument drawn from 
the asserted sanction of the Bible has been revived, and the 
discussion which has ensued has had the good effect of enlarg- 
ing our knowledge and vindicating the truth. 

Among the publications induced by this controversy, the 
best we have seen is a little volume written in England, the 
title of which we have placed at the head of this article. As it 
is the production of a foreigner, it is likely to have the greater 
influence, because no sectional or partisan prejudice can be 
imputed to its author. Mr. Goldwin Smith is Professor of 
History at Oxford, and has a distinguished reputation, at home 
and abroad, of which this work is not unworthy. It is marked 
by clearness of thought and statement, extensive learning, 
liberal views, an elevated tone of thought befitting the topic, 
the earnestness of conviction, and a simple, grave, and for- 
cible style. Critical and historical knowledge is necessary to 
understand many parts of the Bible, and this sort of knowl- 
edge is by no means universal, even among the educated. 
Most men, indeed, who condemn slavery, feel sure that it can- 
not be sanctioned by the Holy Scriptures, because it is opposed 
to the spirit and teachings both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. Many are, however, not convinced, but puzzled, by the 
texts cited by the advocates of slavery. It is important, there- 
fore, to show that the slavery of the South is not the slavery 
of the Bible ; and this has been done by Mr. Smith. 

There are two kinds of liberty, — political and personal. 
The former consists in a share of political power. To gain it, 
to keep it, and to exercise it for the good of society, implies a 
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degree of intelligence never possessed by a barbarous people, 
and by certain classes only of the more civilized. As nations 
advance in wealth and knowledge, this intelligence is more 
largely diffused. Intelligence means the power to think, and 
thinking produces the desire for action. As soon, therefore, as 
any portion of the people emerges from ignorance and poverty, 
public affairs become the objects of its intelligent curiosity 
and thought, and it demands the right to influence the action 
of government. When the masses of the people, or a portion 
of it, sufficient to represent the great interests of the nation, 
possess this right, such a people is said to possess political 
liberty. But those to whom this privilege is not extended are 
governed entirely by the will of those who possess it, or of 
one man, if he alone possesses it. Political liberty, therefore, 
or power over the conduct of government, is enjoyed now, as 
always, by a very small proportion of mankind. Free govern- 
ment belongs only to the most enlightened nations, to the most 
highly organized races. They only have been able, after a long 
and painful progress, to appreciate and desire it, to win and 
keep it. To be governed by the few, in all public affairs, is 
and always has been the lot of the vast majority of men. 
Personal liberty is the power which a man has over himself, 
over his own actions and destiny, so far as these are not con- 
trolled by general laws affecting the whole community. Intel- 
ligence, combined with moral force, — what is called ability, — 
is the condition on which this sort of liberty can be enjoyed ; for 
power is the inseparable attribute of ability, and loss of power 
of the want of it. Personal liberty is thus, like political lib- 
erty, the boon of advancing civilization, because civilization, 
by increasing the objects of desire and effort, stimulates and 
exercises varied talent. In the early stages of society, bodily 
strength and courage conferred power, because man was en- 
gaged in a struggle for subsistence with the untamed forces of 
nature and with fellow-men as savage as himself. The weak, 
therefore, sought the protection of the strong, because depend- 
ent upon, or the servants of, the strong. When communities 
were formed into nations, laws and policy were required, and 
demanded a new sort of ability, and intellect was enfranchised 
from the dominion of force. The security afforded by national 
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power and law developed industry and the arts. These enabled 
multitudes to take care of themselves, who were before depend- 
ent on individuals for protection. For the power of the indi- 
vidual was substituted the power of government, representing 
society, and men became personally free, masters of them- 
selves, and governed, not by individual will, but by law, 
which, whether made by themselves or not, was the law for all. 
Such has been the progress of society from the family to the 
tribe, to the nation, to established government, and from the 
arts of war to the arts of peace. During the whole of this 
progress, force of mind and force of character have always 
conferred power. The weak have ever been the servants of 
the strong, under the name of slaves, serfs, or vassals, because 
dependent on the strong; and servitude is another name for 
dependence. Not until society became stronger than any indi- 
vidual could men become free. And their freedom consisted 
in this, that, in return for protection, they gave service, duty, 
fealty, and obedience, not to a master or lord, for his own 
benefit, but to a king, magistrate, or ruling class; in short, to 
government, for the benefit of all, because it represents all. 
Servitude, therefore, or the subjection of man to man, does 
not contradict the laws of nature. It represents the relation 
of weakness to strength. It has existed in all ages, and in all 
nations at some period of their growth. The condition of its 
presence is the existence of a class unfit to enjoy personal 
liberty, or the want of power in government to protect the 
rights of individuals ; for personal liberty is a right, for those 
who can use it without injury to themselves or others. In 
the former case, personal liberty may be denied or restricted 
by law, and according to the necessity for that law, its human- 
ity and justice, will the government that makes it be judged. 
It must not be a selfish law, intended exclusively for the ben- 
efit of the governing party, for power is eternally coupled with 
duty and responsibility. The ability to do good implies the 
obligation to do good, and he who has control over the hap- 
piness of another is a tyrant and a criminal, if in exercising 
that control he seeks only his own interest. The laws of the 
most enlightened nations give power to husbands over wives, 
to parents over children, to masters over apprentices. But 
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the power is intended for the benefit of both parties, and it is 
therefore carefully guarded anf restricted so as to secure that 
benefit. 

These are plain and simple principles, which, though often 
violated by human selfishness and passion, have always been 
vindicated and established more firmly by the consequences of 
such violation. No philosopher or moralist, whose name has 
become eminent, and held its place through the centuries as a 
spiritual guide and teacher, has ever advocated selfishness as 
a virtue, or denied the doctrine that all power, whether of an 
individual or of government, is trust-power, to be exercised for 
the well-being of both the governing and the governed party ; 
that a king ought to be the father of his people ; that a ruling 
class ought to rule for the benefit of all classes ; that the lord 
is bound to his vassal in mutual and reciprocal obligation, the 
master to his servant. 

But the world has never been governed by philosophers, and 
history is a terrible record of disobedience to these precepts by 
those who have governed it, whether one or many, princes or 
parliaments, lords or masters. It is a record, too, of the pun- 
ishment that waits on crime. An unjust and oppressive gov- 
ernment cannot prosper, cannot endure. Sooner or later it is 
destroyed by the moral force of mankind, either from within 
or from without, by a domestic or a foreign power. 

We have in this country four millions of negroes. They 
are of a race inferior to ours. They are, therefore, it is said, 
unfit to enjoy political liberty, or to exercise power over gov- 
ernment. If this be so, they are rightfully deprived of that 
power, both for their own good and ours, and we of the supe- 
rior race may govern them politically for the good of both. 
We are told, also, that they are unfit to enjoy personal liberty, 
to exercise power individually over themselves, to be gov- 
erned each by his own will under the law. Is this true? Let 
us grant it. What, then, is the duty of the superior race 
which has power over the negro? Does not the posses- 
sion of this power, by every principle of justice and human- 
ity, make it a trustee for the negro? What is meant when 
it is said that the negro is unfit for personal liberty? Is 
it not that he is unable to take care of himself, — that he 
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requires a care-taker, a guide, a support, as a child does? 
Are not those, therefore, who have power over him, who claim 
and take that power, bound to furnish the guardianship he 
needs, for his benefit, and, since his conduct and condition 
affect their interests, for their own also ? 

How have we of the white race performed this duty ? 

This question is answered by the Constitution of the United 
States, which permitted the slave-trade for twenty years, and 
slavery forever, slaves being regarded by both as articles of 
merchandise, existing wholly for the benefit of their owners. 
It is answered by the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Dred Scott, in which the Chief Justice declares, that 
the public opinion of the civilized world at the time the Con- 
stitution was made, and which it was intended to express, and 
which is therefore binding on us, regarded negroes “ as beings 
of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to associate with the 
white race, either in social or political relations; and so far 
inferior, that they had no rights which a white man was bound 
to respect, and that the negro might justly and lawfully be 
reduced to slavery for his”’ (the white man’s) “ benefit. He 
was bought and sold, and treated as an article of merchan- 
dise and traffic, whenever a profit could be made by it.” Mr. 
Justice Daniel, in the same case, declares that a slave, under 
our law, “ is strictly property, to be used in subserviency to 
the interests, the convenience, or the will of his owner.” 

The question is also answered by the laws of the South- 
ern States, all of which proclaim that a slave is in all respects 
a chattel personal, and by the opinion of Judge Ruffin of North 
Carolina, quoted by our author (pp. 27, 28): ‘* The question 
before the court has been assimilated at the bar to the other 
domestic relations, and arguments drawn from the well-estab- 
lished principles which confer and restrain the authority of the 
parent over the child, the tutor over the pupil, the master over 
the apprentice, have been pressed upon us. The court does not 
recognize their application. There is no likeness between the 
cases. They are in opposition to each other, and there is an 
impassable gulf between them. The difference is that which 
exists between freedom and slavery, and a greater cannot be 
imagined. In the one, the end in view is the happiness of the 
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youth, born to equal rights with that governor on whom the 
duty devolves of training the young to usefulness in a station 
which he is afterwards to assume among freemen. To such an 
end, and with such a subject, moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion seem the natural means. Moderate force is superadded 
only to make the others effectual. If that fail, it is better to 
leave the party to his own headstrong passions and the ultimate 
correction of the law, than aliow it to be immoderately inflicted 
by a private person. With slavery it is far otherwise. The 
end is the profit of the master, his security, and the public safe- 
ty ; the subject, one doomed in his own person and his pos- 
terity to live without knowledge, without the capacity to make 
anything his own, and to toil that another may reap the fruits.” 
To the same effect is the decision of Judge Field of Virginia, 
in 1851, in the case of Souther vs. The Commonwealth, 7 Grat- 
tan, 673: “It is the policy of the law, in respect to the rela- 
tion of master and slave, and for the sake of securing proper 
obedience on the part of the slave, to protect the master from 
prosecution, even if the whipping and punishment be malicious, 
cruel, and excessive.” 

These principles deny the obligation of the superior race to 
regard the happiness or improvement of the inferior, whilst 
they assert absolute dominion over it; they degrade the slave 
from his rank as a man, and convert him into a thing; they 
expose him without protection to the irresponsible control of 
his owner, and to the operations of two passions that have ever 
been the scourges of humanity, — the lust of money and the 
lust of power. He is denied every right of humanity, —liberty, 
personal security, mental improvement, moral elevation, prop- 
erty, wife, and child. He can acquire nothing by his labor, he 
can hold no relations to his fellow-men, he can make no con- 
tracts. So far as it can, the law reduces him from the position 
of a man to that of a brute. And why is this done? Because 
those who make the law have the power to do it. Though 
four millions strong, the negro has not force of mind and will 
or fitting opportunity to resist them. His weakness, his ca- 
pacity for moral and intellectual improvement, for enjoying a 
higher destiny, for domestic happiness and affection, appeal in 
vain to the superior race, which is stronger than himself, and 
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because it is stronger devotes him and all his hopes and all his 
future to itself, as an instrument and a possession. 

The gigantic selfishness of this system is less surprising than 
the bold and shameless avowal of it here, in republican America, 
and in the high noon of the nineteenth century. Servitude, or 
the dependence and consequent subordination of the weak to the 
strong, of the ignorant to the intelligent, of the poor to the rich, 
in some form, has existed in all ages, and must exist, so long as 
superior ability of mind and body creates disparity of condition 
and social inequality. The character of that servitude must 
necessarily vary with the progress of a people in civilization. 
The modern European laborer is the successor of the feudal 
serf, as the latter was of the Gothic slave before the Northern 
hordes overturned the Roman empire, and crystallized into 
nations. One characteristic of Christian civilization has been, 
that the law, representing advancing society, has more and more 
interfered to protect the weak and helpless from the selfish pas- 
sions of the powerful, to extend the sphere both of personal 
and political liberty, to give man more and more to himself, 
and to yield government constantly to the influence of larger 
numbers of the people. The violation of the truth of nature, 
as well as of justice and humanity, by the degradation of man 
to the condition of a chattel, has been the work of nations 
either pagan or barbarous, except in the case of modern Afri- 
can slavery. The Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans held men as chattels, at every period 
of their history, from the rudest to the most refined. They 
made no distinction of race, but enslaved and made property 
of all alike, whenever they had the power. The slave-trade, 
domestic and foreign, flourished among them, and their laws 
were identical in spirit, frequently in positive provisions, with 
those of our Southern States. To this universal law and prac- 
tice among ancient nations, the laws of Moses and the custom 
of the Jews were the only exception. ° 

All law and government resolve themselves into custom, and 
are thus products and outward manifestations of the mental, 
moral, and material condition of a people. Laws change with 
that condition, and therefore change slowly. A new law is 
made to satisfy a new want caused by the gradual growth 
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or an alteration in the circumstances of a nation. Slow pro- 
gress is, therefore, the general rule of society, sudden moral 
changes the exception, if indeed they ever occur. Even after 
a conquest, however complete, the conquered retain, of neces- 
sity, their laws, that is to say, their customs or habits of living, 
because these cannot be changed by the will of the conqueror. 
All institutions, therefore, represent the character of a people, 
as a crop shows the nature of the soil. As soon as we under- 
stand the condition of a people, we can understand their laws 
and government. To change these, we must change their na- 
ture. Reforms, therefore, which anticipate the future, which 
are before the age, cannot succeed. Men of genius, of extend- 
ed views, of spiritual insight, prophets and inspired teachers, 
are always before their age. Such were Socrates, Plato, and 
Bacon, — such, in a far higher, the highest sense, was Christ. 
The world has not yet been able to catch up with them. Only 
a select few sit at their feet and understand their oracles. 

This universal law of progress, of custom, as the necessary 
foundation of all institutions, explains history. It explains 
slavery. It shows its origin, its growth, the part it played, the 
good and the evil it did, how slaves came to be regarded as 
property by some, why they were ranked as men by others, 
how they came to be emancipated, and why they are still held 
as property by the barbarous tribes of Africa, by the Turks, by 
the Spaniards in the West Indies and the Portuguese in Brazil, 
and by our own Southern States. 

Recent historical researches prove that the family was the 
monad, the germ, whence sprang the varied forms of society ; 
that, as Mr. Smith says, “ the political systems which now fill 
the world, with all their grandeur and complexity, once lay 
enfolded in the patriarch’s tent. So that in the patriarchal 
chief of an Arabian tribe we still see the father of empires 
and republics.” The head of the family, as the only govern- 
ment, had absolute power. As the members of a family in- 
creased, differences of mental and bodily force would create 
subordination ; some would command and others obey; to some 
the inferior tasks of life would be assigned, and these would 
become servants. As the collateral branches of a family mul- 
tiplied, these, drawn together by affinity of blood, united ‘and 
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formed a tribe, under one chief. The protection of the tribe 
and its chief was essential to all, more especially to women. 
It was the interest of every one, therefore, to become a member 
of a family and of a tribe, whether he had or had not a claim 
to membership by reason of his blood. The price of protection 
was dependence, obedience, servitude. The power of the chief 
was necessarily despotic. It extended over the life and liberty 
of wife and child, as well as of the servant. In a rude age, 
it was exercised with rigor. Thence arose ancient slavery. 
Thence also polygamy and concubinage, in the warm climates 
and among the races of the East, where all three exist at the 
present day. 

As population increased, conflicting interests would neces- 
sarily cause disputes, and these war, which seems a part of our 
nature in all conditions of society, savage or civilized. Among 
a barbarous people, war was barbarous. The humane usages 
of modern times have been the slow growth of civilization. 
The practice of the earliest times was to slay all enemies, 
probably because, when contending tribes were weak, this was 
the only security from renewed attack. To make captives of 
those who surrendered implied force enough to hold them as 
captives. This was a step forward in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. As the conqueror had a right, according to established 
custom, to the lives of the captives, he had also a right to 
their services. Service was the price of life, as to the poor 
and weak of the tribe it was of protection. An order of ser- 
vants inferior to the latter was thus introduced into the tribe, 
because they were aliens, and had been enemies. These ser- 
vants were distributed among the distinguished warriors of the 
tribe as part of the spoil, as laborers, as bondmen, as hand- 
maidens. They were valuable as instruments of wealth and 
ministers of pleasure. Thence arose the idea of property. 
Property is something useful which can be appropriated by an 
individual. Captives in war were useful. Over them there 
was absolute power, which was unrestrained by any sympa- 
thies or feelings of the family or the tribe, and beyond these, 
at that time, men’s sympathies did not reach. Captives there- 
fore were naturally, at this rude period, regarded as property, 
and as a consequence the subjects of barter and sale. Thence 
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chattel slavery, thence the slave-trade of the East, vestiges of 
which still remain. 

We must not, however, confound the slavery of these primi- 
tive ages with the great slave commerce of modern times, or 
with the gangs of slaves afterwards collected on Roman estates, 
and now on Southern plantations. If slavery partook of the 
rudeness of this dawn of humanity, it partook also of its sim- 
plicity, its equality, its kindliness. Slavery had then a mission 
to perform. It softened the ferocity of war. It was a boon 
to the captives, who thereby escaped death. These were in- 
troduced into the tribe, increased its power, and thus led to 
the formation of a nation. As they who had lately been ene- 
mies could scarcely be trusted as soldiers, they became labor- 
ers, and thus industry was varied and extended, and out of 
industry grows wealth, commerce, and the arts. Captors and 
captives were moreover often of the same race. There was 
no marked disparity between them of culture or condition, 
where all were ignorant and few were rich. ‘Talents, virtues, 
beauty, therefore made their impression, inspired respect, confi- 
dence, admiration, and love. Marriages, and connections which 
were considered almost equivalent to marriages, were formed 
between master and servant, and these introduced all the va- 
ried relations of life, with their kindly humanizing influences. 

The relation of master and slave, therefore, was altogether 
a human relation, even when slaves were regarded as property 
in the early ages. They were domestic servants, members 
of the family and the household ; and if sold, sold as such. 
They were not owned in vast numbers, or bred for sale, or 
bought in droves from dealers, or worked by overseers, or 
made the instruments of a great commerce. The human 
element predominated over the mercenary. 

The Homeric poems and the Old Testament are almost the 
only records that we possess of this antique life. Patriarchal 
bondage among the Hebrews is thus described: “ And Abra- 
ham was old and well stricken in age; and the Lord had 
blessed Abraham in all things. And Abraham said unto the 
eldest servant of his house, that ruled over all that he had, 
‘Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh, and I will make 
thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven and the God of 
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earth, that thou shalt not take a wife unto my son of the daugh- 
ters of the Canaanites, among whom I dwell; but thou shalt 
go unto my country, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto 
my son Isaac.’ . . . . And the servant took ten camels, of the 
camels of his master, and departed; for all the goods of his 
master were in his hand; and he arose, and went to Mesopo- 
tamia, unto the city of Nahor. And he made his camels to 
kneel down without the city by a well of water, at the time of 
evening, even the time that women go out to draw water. 
And he said, ‘O Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, 
send me good speed this day, and show kindness unto my 
master Abraham. Behold, I stand here by the well of water ; 
and the daughters of the men of the city come out to draw 
water ; and let it come to pass, that the damsel to whom I 
shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may 
drink ; and she shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also; let the same be she that thou hast appointed for 
thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know that thou hast 
showed kindness unto my master.’ ” 

And so it came to pass, and this picture has remained gra- 
ven on the world’s memory ever since, because it is morally 
beautiful, because it is a picture of simple manners, of fidel- 
ity, mutual trust, and love. It bears no resemblance to the 
accounts we have of Athenian and Roman slaves, manacled, 
scourged, tortured, and nailed on crosses by their masters, of 
the porter chained to the door of Roman houses, or to Cato’s 
advice, that slaves too old to work should be sold, together 
with old oxen and horses and worn-out tools of husbandry. 
Neither does it bear any resemblance to the teachings of the 
Dred Scott case, or to the decisions of Judge Ruffin and Judge 
Field quoted above, or to the descriptions of plantation life in 
the South given to us by Mrs. Kemble and Mr. Olmsted. 
Evidently the relation of master and servant was a human 
relation, not that of man to property. It was, as Mr. Smith 
says, “a relation of perfect affection and confidence, of com- 
plete identity of interest.” 

Of a similar character are Homer’s pictures of the heroic 
age of Greece. The slaves were domestic servants, and the 
captives taken in war were not regarded as merchandise, but 
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members of the family. Penelope plies the spindle with her 
maidens ; Nausicaa, a king’s daughter, goes with her female 
servants to wash clothes in a brook ; Ulysses, on his return, 
finds in his slave Eumeus a faithful steward and friend. 
The slave-auction, the slave-trader, the separation of families 
by the sale of children and of husband and wife, are nowhere 
described in these old books as among the customs of the 
age. There is, however, an important difference to be noted 
between the scenes painted by Homer and those in the Old 
Testament. In the latter there is no trace of cruelty or the 
oppressive exercise of authority. A spirit of justice and hu- 
manity, and a deep religious sentiment, pervade the narrative, 
as they do all of the sacred books. The Homeric poems are 
filled with violence and lust, both of men and gods. The gods 
are deified men, moved by human passions, and, under the in- 
fluence of these, taking part in human affairs. Adultery was 
the cause of the Trojan war. The wrath of Achilles was roused 
by the refusal to give him a female captive, “ blooming Briseis,”’ 
whom he claimed as the spoil of war. Ulysses massacres the 
handmaidens of Penelope. Strength, valor, and subtlety are 
the qualities prized, martial glory is the highest glory, and the 
unrestrained gratification of sensual appetite and of angry pas- 
sions is the characteristic of the hero. We look in vain for 
spiritual truth, for the perception of the infinite, for religious 
reverence, and for the maxims of justice and humanity with 
which the writings of the poets and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment are filled, and which have made it ever since an ex- 
haustless mine of thought and wisdom, the teacher and guide 
of the foremost nations of the world. In pathos, in sublimity, 
in richness of imagery and simple grace, the Hebrew surpass 
the Grecian poets. These last are gradually receding into 
the dimness of the past, but the Books of Ruth and of Job, 
Ecclesiastes, the Psalms, the prophecies, and the grand and 
noble annals of Israel, will be preserved forever, as they have 
been for so many ages, in the minds and hearts of men. 
































“The word unto the prophets spoken 
Is writ on tables yet unbroken. 
The heedless world has never lost 
One accent of the Holy Ghost.” 
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Whence this difference? Not surely in the inferiority of 
the Grecian intellect, so brilliant and profound in philosophy, 
poetry, and art,—in all these the instructor of the world. 
The reason is, that the gods of Greece were no gods at all, 
and there was nothing in the attributes ascribed to them 
which could elevate the soul or soften the heart, nothing 
which could develop and nourish the sentiment of duty to 
man as man, and enlarge the range of sympathy beyond the 
limits of self. The God of Abraham was the true God, one, 
invisible, the Lord of heaven and earth, uncreated, the Creator 
of all things, inscrutable, the supreme Ruler, omnipotent in 
power, perfect in goodness and wisdom. One great intellect 
among the Greeks rose to this sublime conception, but the phi- 
losophy of Plato was not the popular faith, and he lived after 
Paganism had done its work. The God of Abraham was em- 
phatically the God of the people ; his name was ever on their 
lips, his power and commands ever present to their minds ; he 
was their God, their strength, their stay, their shelter, their de- 
fence, amid surrounding idolaters their enemies and his. It 
is impossible that men should recognize the existence and the 
presence of such a mighty and inscrutable being, their master 
and judge, should feel that his eye is ever upon them, with- 
out a sense of reverence and awe, without a desire to worship 
and obey. 

Now Israel was taught that man was made in the express 
image of his Creator. Not that he resembled the Deity in out- 
ward lineaments, but because, as the record says, though 
formed of the dust of the ground, when God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, man “ became a living soul.” <A soul. 
Able, therefore, to perceive divine truth, and to know God as 
the finite can know the infinite. If to know him, then to rev- 
erence, to fear, to love him, for all these emotions necessarily 
arise from a knowledge of his attributes. If his creatures, 
then men are the objects of his care, his love, his justice, his 
mercy, and his punishment. To the wondrous being thus 
created God gave “ dominion over the fish of the sea and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” Over every thing. God alone was the 
Lord of man, and by God’s law, the law of justice and love, 
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was he to be governed. “ Fear God and keep his command- 
ments,” said the great preacher of Israel, “ for this is the 
whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.” 

From this inspiring faith may be deduced the sublimity, the 
spirituality, and the noble sense of justice and humanity, 
which pervade the poetry, the philosophy, and the laws of 
the Hebrews, and from the belief that they were God’s chosen 
and peculiar people sprang their narrowness and exclusive- 
ness. When they departed from this faith, they went into 
paganism and idolatry, into degradation and suffering ; whilst 
they kept it, they were victorious and happy. Out of it 
arose the brighter light, the wider scope, the higher law, the 
softer and more tender sentiment of Christianity. As the 
nations have accepted or refused this later dispensation, as 
they have kept it “in spirit and in truth,” or departed from 
it, they too have grown to the power and blessing of civ- 
ilization, or, remaining in or lapsing into idolatry and de- 
basement, have decayed in all the elements of prosperity and 
progress. 

The Hebrew faith explains the Hebrew law in all its pro- 
visions, but especially as it related to slavery. It explains 
why it was that one of the Hebrew race was never in any real 
sense a slave, but in his position much like a modern appren- 
tice, as his term of service was limited unless he chose to ex- 
tend it, and he was protected from the tyranny of his master. 
“Tf thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve, and 
in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. .... For 
they are my servants, which I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen.... . Over your 
brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over 
another with rigor..... And when thou sendest him out 
free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty; thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy 
floor, and out of thy wine-press ; of that wherewith the Lord 
thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him.” 

Neither Greek nor Roman hesitated, as our author says, to 
reduce his countrymen “to that permanent bondage which 
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alone can be properly called slavery. In the early times both 
of Athens and Rome, we find numbers of the poor reduced to 
slavery by the rich. And in the wars between Grecian states, 
whole communities when vanquished are swept into hopeless 
and irredeemable bondage by the people of their own race.” 
Their gods could not protect them. 

The Hebrew, however, was narrow and exclusive. He was 
of the chosen people. Idolaters were the enemies of his God. 
* A Hebrew was his brother, the foreigner was not his brother.” 
In the same spirit with which Christians afterwards, when 
Christians became also narrow and exclusive, regarded heretics 
and infidels, did he regard the heathen. Thence another class 
of servants and another law. 

* Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of 
the children of the stranger that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land; and they shall be your pos- 
session.” 

What was the position of the Hebrew bondman of this 
class? Did he become a mere chattel? Did he lose his rank 
as a man,as a “living soul”? ? Were the paths of moral and 
intellectual improvement barred against him? Had he no 
rights which a Hebrew was bound to respect? Mr. Smith has 
answered these questions. We have not space to quote the de- 
tails of his argument. He shows the humane spirit of the law, 
from its provisions in relation to the poor and to “ strangers” ; 
that restraints were imposed on the authority of the master, 
not found in the codes of Greece and Rome or in those of 
other pagan nations; that the slave might be a witness ; that 
he was regarded as a member of the family of his master ; 
that the power of the master was not greater than that of the 
husband and father over wife and child; that, if he was bought, 
so often was a wife, and he, like her, was bought as a human 
being, invested with human rights, and to hold human rela- 
tions to his master and to society. 

The crowning proof of this, however, is, that, among a people 
holding itself aloof from all others, and under a theocracy in 
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which religious ceremonials were numerous, strictly observed, 
and endowed with peculiar significance and solemnity, the for- 
eign bondman was adopted into the nation by the distinguishing 
rite of circumcision, and his presence enjoined at the most 
august festivals of the church. The Sabbath was to him also 
a day of rest; he was a member of the congregation, and united 
with his master in worship of the God of Israel; he partook 
with him at the feast of unleavened bread, the feast of weeks, 
the feast of tabernacles, and, more important than any, at 
the high solemnity of the Passover. ‘ This is the ordinance 
of the Passover. There shall no stranger eat thereof; but 
every man’s servant that is bought for money, when thou hast 
circumcised him, then he shall eat thereof.’ The slave, there- 
fore, was not a thing; he was a “living soul,’ to whom were 
opened by the Law the fountains of eternal truth. 

We can only make a passing allusion to the remarks of our 
author, by which he proves that the Mosaic laws did not encour- 
age even the qualified slavery which they permitted, but, on 
the contrary, discouraged and at length almost extirpated it, by 
providing checks and hinderances to the four chief causes of 
slavery, — conquest, kidnapping or piracy, penal servitude, 
and debt; and that the Hebrew nation was never marked by 
those characteristics which distinguish a slaveholding commu- 
nity, — slave-markets, runaways, insurrections, guards, dread, 
cruelty, the decay of industry, the impoverishment of the 
soil. These are the social features of our Southern States, as 
they were of pagan Greece and Rome. The nation of Moses 
was not a slave power. 

Nevertheless, the Mosaic law does recognize, ordain, and 
regulate slavery ; and not only slavery, but also polygamy, 
concubinage, the massacre of conquered enemies, the making 
captives of the inhabitants of cities taken by storm, the right 
of private revenge, and other customs shocking to the cul- 
tivated thought and sensitive moral feeling of civilization. 
Were these things, then, commanded by God? Are they 
divine, and therefore binding on us? The answer is easy. 
Yes, they may be called divine, if they naturally belong to 
a certain period of the growth of society. No, they are not 
binding on us, they are no justification for us, the condi- 
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tions of whose social state are different. The institutions we- 
now possess will in time become unfit and pass away. But 
the principles on which they are founded, so far as they are 
true, will not pass away. They will survive to animate new 
forms ; for institutions are fleeting, and truth is eternal. 


“ The one remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly.” 


It is for us to use for worthy ends what we have, and con- 
stantly to aspire to something better. Moses did this. He 
found the Hebrews in the transition state between the tribe 
and the nation. Their institutions or customs were such as 
belong to that state. He improved them, he informed them 
with the spirit of divine justice and truth, he directed them 
to noble ends, and he tlius opened the way to a higher law. 

He could do nothing else. He was the liberator, the law- 
giver of a semi-barbarous people, the founder of their future 
nation. Had he attempted to abolish their customs by law, 
he would have failed, because, as already stated, all law is 
custom, and all changes must be gradual, for customs and in- 
stitutions grow out of the mental and moral condition of the 
people, and therefore cannot be altered wholly or suddenly by 
any external human power. Neither can they by divine power, 
without, as our author expresses it, taking men out of their 
own hands, which is not the rule of God’s dealings with men, 
and certainly was not the rule of his dealings with the Jews. 
To be free, men must be free to disobey his will, as the Jews 
were to their cost. Slow progress is the law of humanity. 
Why it is so, why evil is able to maintain its ground, why ig- 
norance and sin have power to resist knowledge and virtue, 
why the battle between right and wrong, between truth and 
falsehood, has been fought so long, and is still fighting, are dark 
mysteries of our nature. We can only trust that, as part of 
the plan by which this world is governed, they form with the 
rest a symmetrical whole, working for ultimate good, founded 
on necessary laws, and not causing, even in the present, un- 
mixed evil. 

Moses, therefore, in an age of barbarism, could not convert 
a barbarous people into a civilized, enlightened, and humane 
community, without a miracle that would have destroyed 
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«their moral responsibility, and made of them, not men, but 
machines. He could not abolish polygamy, concubinage and 
slavery and despotism, cruelty to enemies in war, the right 
of asylum and the “ avenger of blood,” and introduce mar- 
riage and free labor, the trial by jury, the writ of habeas 
corpus, a free press, and popular representation, without anti- 
cipating the work of many centuries, and the slow and painful 
process by which man reaches a higher destiny. It would 
have been as useless to put a steam-engine or a printer’s press 
into the hands of the Jews, as any of these institutions, the re- 
sult of ages of effort and gradual change. What he could do, 
consistently with the laws of man’s nature, he did. He took 
the institutions and manners of the people as he found them, 
and infused into them the principles of justice and humanity, 
of reverence for God and love for man. All laws, all human 
relations, may be thus elevated, purified, and softened, and 
thus the way be opened for better laws and nobler relations. 

Mr. Smith has shown, historically, “ that the laws of Moses 
were not a new code, but a revision of the old customary law 
of the nation.” In what spirit and for what purpose this re- 
vision was made, what changes were introduced by which bar- 
barous usages were ameliorated and turned to good ends, our 
author has also forcibly and clearly explained. For the details 
of his argument we must refer our readers to the book itself. 

We have thus, with the aid of Mr. Smith, endeavored to 
show that the slavery of the Old Testament was a very differ- 
ent thing from slavery in our Southern States. But we are not 
Jews, we are Christians ; and the advocates of the institution 
claim that Christ by his silence impliedly, and his Apostles by 
their writings expressly, recognized and sanctioned even the 
ferocious and terrible system of slavery of pagan Rome, in the 
most profligate and corrupt period of its history. 

It is not necessary to spend much time in refuting an asser- 
tion so monstrous, which, if true, or generally received as true, 
would roll back the wheels of time from civilization to barba- 
rism, and undo all that Christianity has done since its founder 
died for man on the cross. The preceding argument, by which 
the ameliorations introduced by the Mosaic law are deduced 
as a necessary consequence from the faith of Israel in the one, 
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invisible God, apply with greater force to the Christian dispen-, 
sation. The former is to the latter what the river is to the sea. 
The religion of the Jews was narrow and exclusive ; the mis- 
sion of Christ was to all. Moses was the lawgiver of the He- 
brews ; the son of David was the Son of man, — therefore the 

brother of all men. He was also the Son of God, who, there- 

fore, is the Universal Father. ‘The Hebrews,” says Mr. Smith, 

*‘ had, like all other ancient nations, a national deity, whose 

name was Jehovah. The national deity of the Hebrews, un- 

like those of other nations, was God indeed. All his attri- 

butes were those of the true God, though but partially revealed, 

and his worship has consequently passed into the worship of 
the Universal Father, without break or incongruity, as the light 

of dawn brightens and broadens into the light of day.” 

Christ, therefore, did not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets. ‘“ I am not come to destroy,” he says, “ but to ful- 
fil.’ ‘ Fear God and keep his commandments,” said the 
Preacher of Israel, “ for this is the whole duty of man.” 
“Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people,” was the injunction of Moses, “ but 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ Christ took a higher 
and wider view both of worship and of love. ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ The neighbor in the Mosaic law 
was a Jew; the neighbor in the law of Christ was every man. 
Is it possible to love your neighbor as yourself, and, at the 
same time, convert him into an instrument for your own selfish 
gain’ The law of Moses, because man was created by their 
Jehovah a “living soul,” gave to the servant bought of the 
heathen the rank of a man, not of a thing, as the heathen did. 
Is it conceivable that Christ, who came to fulfil that law, to give 
to it a larger meaning, and to its spirit a wider application, in- 
tended, when he declared that God was the Father and all men 
his children, to make some of them property, as the Romans 
did, or to declare, with Chief Justice Taney, that any of them 
were without rights which a Christian was bound to respect ? 

Moses was a lawgiver, and governed the conduct of men 
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from without. Christ was a messenger of divine truth, and 
governed them from within, by their convictions. Moses ruled 
over the masses by means of barbarous institutions, which, as 
before explained, he could only modify, not change. Christ 
found barbarous institutions, and he undermined and finally 
destroyed them, by entering into the heart and conscience of 
the individual. The nation of Israel has long since passed 
away. The kingdom of Christ is a confederacy of the most 
powerful nations in the world. It has become so because it 
is founded, not upon institutions, but upon truth; for institu- 
tions change and pass, but truth remains. Institutions are 
mere outside forms. They are created by the informing 
spirit, as the shell of ‘a lobster is shaped by the living and 
growing animal. When the spirit grows beyond the form, 
institutions are like the abandoned shell, like husks and 
chaff. 

Had Christ, by the exertion of supernatural power, sud- 
denly changed the institutions of the Roman Empire, it would 
have availed nothing, unless he had also changed the Romans 
themselves. He could not thus have changed them, without 
destroying their free agency, their moral responsibility, all the 
merit and benefit of voluntary moral action, — without also 
violating the law of progress, which, as already said, is the 
law of humanity. Moreover, had he thus suddenly changed 
the social and political institutions of Rome, what would he 
have given them instead of despotism, chattel slavery, the 
shows of gladiators, and the wild beasts of the amphitheatre ? 
Would he have revived the Republic, — or, anticipating the 
centuries, produce the feudal monarchies of the Middle Ages, 
with vassalage and chivalry and the tournament,—or the 
English Constitution, or our own,— or some other form yet 
veiled by the curtain of the future ? 

Not in this way did he exercise miraculous power. To 
otherwise change suddenly the institutions of the Roman Em- 
pire was impossible. As a man, he was poor and obscure, 
and so were his followers. An attempt to excite a rebellion 
against the government, or a servile revolt, would have failed. 
Had it succeeded, the success would have been local and 
transient, unless founded on individual conviction of the 
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truth that liberates, as only the truth can. Therefore upon a 
truth — the truth of the universal fathership of God and the 
universal brotherhood of men— did Christ found his uni- 
versal Church and his universal kingdom. Such is the power 
of the invisible idea. It enters into one mind ; it spreads by 
the contagion of sympathy; it becomes the thought of many, 
of all. Thought governs action, and institutions are men’s 
ways of acting according to their thought. Therefore Christ’s 
kingdom was likened by him “to a grain of mustard-seed, 
which indeed is the least of all seeds, but, when it is grown, 
is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof’; and 
* unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.”’ He declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world. It was a spiritual kingdom, 
which in the end commanded all, because it was spiritual. 
But the time for outward triumph had not come; and so he 
said, “* Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” — 
these were, submission to established government and obedi- 
ence to the law, —“ and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
— these are, love to him and to thy neighbor. The spirit 
of this reply placed afterwards a Christian Emperor on the 
throne of the Cesars, and, at a later period, a Christian pon- 
tiff on the throne of the Emperors. 

“The servant is not greater than his lord; neither is he 
that is sent greater than he that sent him.” We find, there- 
fore, in the precepts of the Apostles, the principles of Christ 
carried out. They did not become agitators or demagogues, 
nor seek, prematurely, to overturn established government by 
revolution. They found the Empire a despotism, and Tiberius, 
the most sensual, heartless, and cruel of the Emperors, on the 
throne. They found Juda a prey to tyrants as sensual and 
cruel, who were supported by the central despotism at Rome. 
They found chattel slavery firmly established as an “ institu- 
tion,” though not a “ peculiar” one, as it was in keeping with 
the violence, oppression, and corruption around it. ‘ Never- 
theless,” to use the language of our author, “ our Lord and 
his Apostles said not a word against the powers or institutions 
of that evil world. Their attitude towards them all was that 
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of deep spiritual hostility and of entire political submission. 
The dominion of a foreign conqueror, the presence of his 
soldiery, the extortions of his tax-gatherers, the injustice of 
his judges, the iniquitous privileges of the conquering Roman, 
the iniquitous degradation of the conquered Jew, — all these, 
as well as slavery, are accepted with unquestioning resigna- 
tion. The things which are Cesar’s are rendered unto Cesar, 
though Cesar is a Tiberius or a Nero. To endure patiently 
the dominion of these monsters, it has been truly said, was 
the honor of Christianity and the dishonor of mankind.” 

The precepts of the Apostles, by which this submission to 
existing institutions is enjoined, have been cited recently in 
support of our Southern slavery, as they have been heretofore 
in support of political tyranny. But they cannot be used 
except in accordance with their meaning and purpose. When 
so used, they are of universal application. They inculcate 
submission to even a bad government, when resistance would 
be premature and hopeless, for the order of a bad government 
is better than the anarchy of none. They exhort servants to 
obey their masters with fidelity, for obedience and fidelity mit- 
igate all servitude, and may be the means of spiritual growth 
and elevation. Rebellion, to be justifiable, must promise, 
not merely success, but something better, to be established by 
success, than the system rebelled against. Neither of these 
conditions existed, at the time of the Apostles, in the Roman 
Empire. Their language does not imply approval of the evil 
institutions of their age, but, on the contrary, deep spiritual 
hostility and spiritual warfare against them and all forms of 
oppression, — the only warfare by which oppression, when 
supported by worldly power, can be attacked and finally over- 
thrown. 

The advice given to slaves, that they should obey their mas- 
ters, is good advice to all servants, everywhere and at all 
times. It applies equally to the negro on Southern planta- 
tions and to the “help” in Northern homes. It applies to 
all laborers, to all whose lot it is to serve and obey; and if 
observed, it would promote the happiness of Southern planta- 
tions, and of Northern farms, factories, and firesides. And 
why? Because obedience and fidelity are the duties of all 
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servants, high or low. Duties not to the master only, but to 
God also, who has appointed them to that station. 
“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


In this spirit is the exhortation of St. Paul: “ Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; not 
with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God. And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men. Knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
‘ receive the reward of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord 
Christ.” Did St. Paul regard those whom he thus addressed 
as “chattels personal,” as beings rightfully doomed, accord- 
ing to Southern law, as announced by Judge Taney and 
Judge Ruffin, “to live without knowledge,” and the end of 
whose existence is “ the profit of the master”? 

But if a servant has duties, so also has the master. ‘ Mas- 
ters,” continues the Apostle, “give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal; knowing that ye too have a Master 
in heaven,” —“ neither is there respect of persons with him.” 
(Coloss. iii. and iv.; Eph. vi.) Now, what sort of equality 
is here meant? Not surely that which is inconsistent with 
the human relation of master to servant; but as surely an 
equality which is inconsistent with the relation of man to 
property, — one, too, that is inconsistent with any system of 
slavery or servitude which authorizes or permits injustice or 
oppression, and which regards exclusively the interest of the 
master. In these words is declared the true equality of men, 
as spiritual beings, as creatures of God, as members of the 
brotherhood of Christ. Far different is the law of Virginia, 
according to the decision of Judge Field, quoted above, which 
sanctions any degree of punishment by the master, even 
though it be “ malicious, cruel, and excessive.” 

The words of St. Paul are a proof of his “ deep spiritual 
hostility” to the slavery of Rome, which accompanied his 
“ political submission ” to that system. These simple words 
struck slavery in its vital point. They went at once to its 
fountain source. ‘“ Give unto your servants that which is 
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just and equal.’ Persuade all masters to do that, and slavery 
would vanish. Persuade all governments to enforce that 
command, and slavery would be destroyed. In this manner 
Roman slavery was destroyed ; so was medizval vassalage ; so 
Russian serfdom; so negro slavery in the British, French, and 
Danish colonies ; and so, we trust, will emancipation triumph 
in our Southern States. 

But, it is said, St. Paul sent back a fugitive slave to his 
master, giving thus, by active interference, his sanction to the 
Roman law. It is true that St. Paul did send Onesimus, who, 
under his teaching, had become a Christian, to Philemon, his 
master, also a Christian, and thus submitted to that law. 
But with him he sent a letter, exhorting Philemon to receive 
him, “ not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved.” 

The Southern people tell us, that, under their training, the 
African has become a Christian. When they receive their 
runaway negroes, who are sent back to them in obedience to 
the law, as fellow-Christians, “ not as servants, but as brothers 
beloved,” the mission of St. Paul and his Master to both will 
be accomplished. 


Art. II].— Report on the Art of War in Europe in 1854, 
1855, and 1856. By Cotonet R. Devarie.p, U. 8. A. and 
Major of the Corps of Engineers, from his Notes and Obser- 
vations made as a Member of a “ Military Commission to 
the Theatre of War in Europe,” under the Orders of the 
Hon. Jerrerson Davis, Secretary of War. Washington: 
George W. Bowman, Printer. 1861. 


Ir is not our purpose in this article to express any opinion 
upon the merits of this great compilation of the results of 
an accomplished soldier’s observation. We propose to make 
some remarks upon the Ambulance System established in the 
armies of the United States, and we find in Colonel Delafield’s 
Report important illustrations of our subject in his account of 
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the experience of the Allied armies in the Crimea, in re- 
gard to the Ambulance System in use during the Crimean 
war. The Report also contains descriptions and drawings 
of the most approved ambulances, stretchers, and other ap- 
purtenances of the train, adopted by the French, English, 
Russian, and other European armies at the time when it 
was prepared. We quote two paragraphs, from which a 
satisfactory notion may be gathered of the general scope of 
an Ambulance System. 


“Many arrangements were made by the Allies during this campaign 
about Sebastopol for moving the wounded from the field of battle to 
the ambulances, stationed near the columns of attack, thence to the camp 
or field hospitals, and finally, as health permitted, to the general hos- 
pitals near Constantinople. 

“ The important elements in effecting this were, first, the earliest pos- 
sible attention to the wounded on or nearest to the field of battle. Next, 
the most expeditious means of transport, with least number of animals, 
wagons, attendants, combining the greatest comfort to the wounded 
soldier ; and then such means of transport as could be used on any bat- 
tle-field, whether in the bottom of a ditch, or a steep descent of a ravine, 
over ploughed, stony, or other rough ground, still securing ease and 
greatest comfort to the wounded.” — p. 68. 


To give the earliest possible attention to the wounded on 
the field, to move them thence to the ambulances, and so to 
the field hospitals, and from them, as health permits, to the 
general hospitals near our military centres, and all with the 
greatest possible comfort to the sufferer, — these are duties of 
the American people to the American soldier. 

It is close upon fifty years since the world last witnessed war 
upon a continental scale, and the land in which we live has 
not been the theatre of war for about the same period. When 
the Rebellion broke out, we were a people accustomed to peace, 
but not without some knowledge of war. Our military system 
was good, but all our military habits and traditions were those 
which attach to a small army. The necessity of calling to 
arms large bodies of men was felt at once, and at once acceded 
to. The work we had taken in hand proved too hard for our 
original levies, and we have sent forward great and frequent 
reinforcements. The newspapers have lately published a state- 
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ment of the number of corps d’armée in the field. There 
can, therefore, be no objection to saying that we have on foot 
twenty corps, composed of infantry and artillery, besides cav- 
alry, and it is probably within bounds to say that these twenty 
corps number three hundred thousand men, while the number 
of men enlisted in the military service of the United States, 
since the war began, is estimated by some calculators at more 
than a million. It is true that these great masses of men have 
known long periods of inactivity. It is no less true that, at 
other periods, battle has followed battle with almost unexam- 
pled rapidity. In the year 1862, the Army of the Potomac alone 
was engaged in seventeen battles and two sieges, and this num- 
ber does not include the affairs and skirmishes which were so 
frequent, especially before Yorktown and before Richmond, nor 
the lesser battles of the Seven Days. It is difficult to make so 
much as an approximation to the number of Northern soldiers 
wounded in a single year, or in a single army ; still more diffi- 
cult, if we extend the estimate to all our armies, and to the time 
since the war began. It is matter of only too general know!l- 
edge that our wounded have been counted, not by thousands, 
but by tens of thousands. In. the battles of Gettysburg alone, 
General Meade officially reports that near fourteen thousand 
of our men were wounded. The names of other great bat- 
tles, fought in the East and the West, with their fearful lists 
of wounded, are familiar to the memories of a sorrowing peo- 
ple. And these almost countless sufferers are not all who need 
the services of the ambulance train. In the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer, on plains which the abundant Southern 
rains convert to sloughs, in fever-stricken swamps, amid the 
rank vegetation that springs around poisonous bayous and 
lagoons, our soldiers have sickened in numbers that we are 
not likely to over-estimate, and they, as well as the wounded, 
require to be moved “to the camp or field hospitals, and 
finally, as health permits, to the general hospitals,” in a man- 
ner “ securing ease and greatest comfort”’ to them. 

In such circumstances as these, it is evident that it is the 
duty of the government and its officials, civil, military, and 
medical, to do everything in their power to insure the faithful 
observance of the duties incident to the Ambulance System 
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as established in the armies of the United States. But this is 
not all. The government ought not to content itself with a 
mere amplification of the old system, or with one made by the 
gradual adoption of such improvements as suggest themselves 
to individuals from time to time. The people will not be sat- 
isfied with any system other than the best one attainable. If 
the present system be radically bad, it ought to be given up. 
If good upon the whole, but defective in parts, those defects 
ought to be remedied. On the other hand, if it be the best 
attainable, then it ought to be approved by competent author- 
ity, so as to commend it to the confidence of thousands of 
patriotic hearts, which are now distressed by honest doubts of 
its fitness for the ends it has in view. 

It is not likely that any one will be disposed to deny that 
the American people can have a system as perfect as man 
can-devise, if it make up its mind to have such a one. Its 
ingenuity and general aptness are acknowledged. In carrying 
on one of the greatest wars of modern times, we have proved 
ourselves capable of teaching the Old World many lessons. 
We must not content ourselves with displaying to Europe our 
capacity of destroying. While our long lines of men are ad- 
vancing through country that swamp and mountain combine 
to make almost impassable, and while our mailed monitors by 
sea and our great guns by land are bearing and doing such 
things that the records read like tales of magic, we may well 
be proud to show that the God of destruction does not absorb 
the worship of our warring people. Let us show that, while 
our Northern blood still flows warmly in the veins of a brave 
and manly race, we have learned to turn a ready ear to the 
voice of humanity, calling to us to save and to heal. Let 
us assure the soldier in the field, and his anxious family at 
home, that everything that ingenuity and liberality can do is 
done to secure to him, when wounded or ill, the speediest and 
most efficient aid that it is in the power of his fellow-men to 
afford. 

And while we recognize the justice of the claim of the sol- 
dier, there are circumstances which make it less than usually 
difficult, and therefore especially incumbent upon us, to attend 
to it, and see that it is granted. The vast war we are waging, 
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while it has brought so nfuch poverty and privation to our 
enemies; has not pressed heavily upon us, in a material point 
of view. Certain interests have suffered in the loyal States, 
but, upon the whole, those States are extremely prosperous. 
The government has all the money it needs, and the abun- 
dance of money in the hands of private citizens is illustrated 
by the magnitude and frequency of their contributions to all 
the funds for patriotic uses. Moreover, we are in a situation 
peculiarly favorable to efficient attention to this matter, by 
reason of our nearness to the principal fields of battle. It is 
not with us as it was when we sent our troops to Mexico, nor 
as it was with England and France when they sent their troops 
to the Crimea. Washington, and the populous cities of the 
seaboard, are behind Meade, and, when the Federal com- 
mander delivers battle on the plains of Manassas, the sound of 
his cannon is heard on the pleasant hills that look down upon 
the Chain Bridge, and on the broad steps of the Capitol. Cin- 
cinnati is behind Grant, and with it all the comfort and abun- 
dance of the Western States. New Orleans and the fleet are 
behind Banks. The fact that we are prosperous and near our 
armies does not make more imperative the duty of supplying 
all their needs ; but if we neglect to do so, it makes that neg- 
lect more shameful for us. 

We have already alluded to the existence of a popular mis- 
trust of the present ambulance system. Many of our readers 
must be aware, that for some months past a discussion of its 
merits has been going on in the public prints, which has, to a 
certain extent, assumed the form of controversy. We do not 
propose, in this article, to take part in that controversy. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to establish the fact that there exists, 
among persons whose opinions command respect, a grave dif- 
ference of opinion as to the merits of the present system. This 
is amply proved by the publication, on the one hand, by the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, of em- 
phatic approval of it, and, on the other, by a gentleman of 
eminent worth, scientific attainments, and well-known zeal in 
all matters of philanthropy, of equally emphatic disapproval. 
This is not all. Our journals contain a statement of the actual 
existence of “a difference of opinion about the perfection and 
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usefulness of the Ambulance System of the United States 
Army,” followed by the suggestion of a petition to Congress 
on the subject ; and to this are appended the names of many 
men of the highest standing among us, and at the head of 
them all the name of the Governor of this Commonwealth. 
The drawing and signing of such a petition proves that men’s 
minds are not satisfied upon the subject to which it relates. 

It is generally admitted that the army of the Potomac is the 
best appointed army that the loyal States have sent into the 
field. In that army, the two-wheeled ambulance for one horse, 
and the four-wheeled ambulance for two horses, are, or lately 
were, in use. We believe that no man who has once ridden 
in the two-wheeled ambulance would willingly get into one 
again, even if he were well. As for the four-wheeled ambu- 
lance, it is within our personal knowledge that a soldier in 
our army, ill, but unwounded, lying at full length on the 
fore and aft seat or bed with which it is fitted, had to hold 
on with both hands to keep from falling to the floor. This 
was on roads in Maryland, not far from Washington. Every 
soldier knows that, in the neighborhood of large armies, cordu- 
roy roads are in constant use, and knows what it must be to 
ride over corduroy roads when ill or wounded, in a vehicle in 
which, when running on an earth road, both hands are needed 
to keep the passenger from falling. And after a battle, there 
are few among the tenants of ambulances who have the use of 
both hands left them. 

Our ambulances, uncomfortable as they are, are otherwise 
insufficient for the purposes for which they are required. 
What Colonel Delafield writes of the ambulances used by 
the Allies in the Crimea is equally true of ours. 


“ None of these ambulances were found suitable for all cases on the 
field of battle and its vicinity. The requisites for an ambulance should 
be such as to adapt it to the battle-field, among the dead, wounded, and 
dying, — in ploughed fields, on hill-tops, mountain slopes, in siege bat- 
teries and trenches, and a variety of places inaccessible to wheel-car- 
riages, of which woods, thick brush, and rocky ground are frequently 
the localities most obstinately defended, and where most soldiers are 
left for the care of the surgeons. These difficulties were felt in a great 
degree by all the armies allied against Russia in the siege of Sebasto- 
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pol, and the consequence was, that the English, French, and ‘Sardinian 
armies adopted finally, in part or altogether, pack mules, carrying litters 
or chairs. ‘The careful and sure-footed mule can wind its way over 
any road or trail, among the dead, dying, and wounded on any battle- 
field, as well as in the trench and siege battery. It required but suit- 
able arrangements to support the wounded upon the mule’s or horse’s 
back to attain the ‘desired object, and this the allied armies finally 
accomplished and put in practice.” — p. 73. 

“One hundred and sixteen chairs and litters were in use, and suf- 
ficed to transport all the wounded from the sanguinary battle-field of 
Inkerman in a very short time after the action terminated.” — p. 74. 


We have never known or heard ‘of the use of such chairs and 
litters in any of our armies. If they have not been adopted, 
the propriety of adopting them seems a question worthy, at the 
least, of attentive consideration. We have the experience of 
the Allies to guide us, and in following it we should be acting 
on something more substantial than theory. Even though we 
admit that our ambulances are better, if they are at hand, it is 
unfortunately seldom that they are at hand. Every soldier of 
experience knows that in the majority of cases the roads to the 
front, at the time of an engagement, are too full to admit of 
the passage of ambulances till after painful delay. When our 
armies advance to battle, it almost always happens that they 
have to cross rivers, by bridges or fords, or to make their way 
through swamps and forests, by roads hastily and imperfectly 
made, or by no roads, through ploughed fields, across fences, 
over hills. The infantry, the arm that more than any other 
can take care of itself, goes first. Then comes the artillery, as 
soon as there is infantry enough in position to take care of it. 
Behind the infantry and artillery come the heavy ammunition- 
wagons ; for, if the action be sharp, it does not take long to 
empty the cartridge-boxes and to use the extra rounds carried 
loose in the pockets of the men, or to empty the boxes on the 
limbers and caissons of the batteries. Hospital wagons, with 
medical and surgical supplies, must soon be at hand, and very 
often it happens that rations fall short, and wagons filled with 
food for the hungry soldiers must approach ; and, all the time, 
such roads as there may be in the rear of the line of battle are 
apt to be crowded with reinforcements arriving, or with troops 
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of either arm changing position. The first duty is to win the 
battle, for that alone insures the most efficient attention to the 
wounded, and so the ambulances have to wait. But wherever 
men can go mules can go, and the length of a marching col- 
umn would not be seriously increased by the addition of two 
or three pairs of mules to each regiment. There is another 
consideration in favor of their use, in preference to ambulances, 
when roads are crowded. Every wagon must have a space 
equal to the length of its axle from hub to hub. But just as 
men “ undouble files,’ so may mules fall into single line. The 
number we have mentioned, with litters and chairs, would be 
enough to render most important service to any force engaged. 
Men with the severest wounds, elsewhere than in their legs 
and those parts which are called vital, can ordinarily, or at 
least very often, walk to the rear themselves, and a very few 
mules would be enough for the transportation of the rest. 
They would also be far safer than ambulances, as they would 
be so little of a target for the enemy. After a few discharges 
of cannon, 
“The ranks are rolled in vapor,” 

and it is hard to see the enemy. It is not attributing inhu- 
manity to the Southern artillerists to say that, if they caught 
sight of any object in the cloud of smoke into which they were 
firing, they would be exceedingly likely to assume the presence 
there of our men, and to train their pieces upon it. 

More than this, the evil of volunteered assistance to wounded 
comrades would be greatly diminished if mules were present 
in battle, with their litters and drivers. In loosely disciplined 
regiments this evil has prevailed to a degree that has most se- 
riously diminished their effective force. Men who, under 
proper training, would make capital soldiers, are too little in 
dread of their officers and too much in dread of the enemy to 
stay in their places under a sharp fire, when they see a chance 
to get to the rear without open display of cowardice, and per- 
haps with a salvo to their consciences as doing a humane act. 
We have seen six men, when men were needed, attending one 
wounded man to the rear. All these volunteer Samaritans 
should have been in their places helping to win the battle, and 
their unworthy officers, who weakly let them go, would per- 
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haps have been men enough to kéep them in their places, had 
they known that others were behind them ready and able to 
care for the wounded, — ready, like the ambulance-men of the 
first Napoleon, to rush straight into the fighting, and carry off 
the wounded from the feet of the combatants. These same 
Samaritans, experience has proved, rarely return to the battle 
from which they have been led by promptings of terror assum- 
ing the guise of humanity. 

Though we entertain a pretty strong opinion that the wheeled 
ambulances in use in our armies are very imperfect machines, 
and an equally strong one that the use of mules with litters 
and chairs would be a most valuable addition to ambulances, 
even of the most perfect construction, we do not undertake to 
go any further than to say what we know, as a contribution to 
the general stock of information on the subject, and as a means, 
if it may be, of leading to some more satisfactory action on the 
subject than has yet been taken. And as we have spoken of 
the vehicles in use, so we shall speak of the men. The subject 
is far from being asimple one. The present system, as regards 
the men, may or may not be radically bad. It is certain that 
there are grave defects in it. But we confess that it would be 
a difficult task to suggest an altogether satisfactory substitute. 
Let us see, in a general way, what the system is, and how it 
works. In the army of the Potomac, and in the Department of 
the Gulf, the system of detail prevails. It is probable that the 
same is true of other armies. A certain number of men are 
taken from each regiment and attached to the ambulance train. 
They are officered by a captain and lieutenants, also detailed. 
This is the organization for a corps. The captain is attached 
to the staff of the major-general commanding the corps, and 
lives at his head-quarters. We use the present tense. This 
was, no very long time ago, the case in Virginia and Louisiana, 
and we have not heard of any substantial change. 

This system must be either good or bad. It must work 
either well or ill. Instead of pronouncing an opinion on the 
subject, let us suggest to our readers to ask all such intelli- 
gent officers as they may chance to meet, what personal knowl- 
edge they have of the existence and working of the system, 
and what opinion they have formed of its efficiency. There 
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is one objection to the detailing system, of almost universal 
application. It is that, when officers are called on for details 
for detached service, they almost invariably detail their poorest 
men. People who have not seen service can hardly form an 
adequate idea of the reluctance with which officers part with 
good men. Many things combine to originate and strengthen 
this feeling. In the first place, there is the strong feeling of 
pride which every worthy officer feels in having his company 
full, and full of good men. Then, as his experience grows, 
he sees how greatly his daily comfort, and, when there is fight- 
ing, his chances of success and consequent distinction, are in- 
creased by his having good men under him. So, when an 
order comes for a detail for the quartermaster, or head-quar- 
ters, or the ambulances, his impulse is to pick out the man who 
is less neat than his fellows in camp, less prompt at roll-calls, 
less handy on drill, less quiet after taps,— the man who loiters 
or straggles on the march, — the man who needs constant watch- 
fulness to keep him from going to the rear when the company 
is under fire. The ambulance train should include no men 
who do not at least equal the best of the fighting-men in gal- 
lantry ; for they may have to go under hot fire without the 
support that comes from the “shoulder to shoulder” of the 
line, and the pressure of the file-closers behind, and without 
the excitement of bearing and using arms. It should be made 
up of men strong enough to carry their end of a stretcher with 
ease, and of men who are rather over than under the average 
in matter of humanity, as, from the nature of their employ- 
ment, they must act in great measure without the immediate 
supervision of officers. We again suggest to our readers to 
ask the officers and soldiers of their acquaintance whether or 
no they have found the men of the ambulance corps in our 
armies a plucky, vigorous, humane set of men; and whether 
they think that a set of men obtained by special enlistment for 
ambulance service would be more or less efficient than detailed 
men. It would do no harm to extend the inquiry, and to ask 
in what estimation those officers are held who seek employ- 
ment with the ambulances, in exchange for their legitimate 
business, and to what estimation the subsequent conduct of 
such officers usually entitles them. With such sources of in- 
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formation within easy reach, it is not worth while to collect 
and print the common stories of ambulance-drivers taking for 
their own use at night the stretchers on which their feeble pas- 
sengers should have slept, or of their fright at the rumored 
approach of the enemy, and the necessity of the production of 
pistols by wounded officers to prevent the drivers from aban- 
doning them by the roadside. We desire to get at the truth, 
and in no way can it be more readily and surely reached than 
by the general use of such inquiries as we have mentioned. 

We incline to think it probable that, by special enlistments 
for the ambulance service, a class of men might be obtained 
more likely to perform their duties faithfully than those ob- 
tained from the rank and file by detail. Experience has 
proved, we think, that many. men are willing to devote them- 
selves to the relief of their fellow-men, and to do so in cases 
where a high degree of self-sacrifice is required, who would 
not be willing to shoulder a musket and enter the ranks; and 
many, it is likely, would be fit for the one duty who would be 
physically incapable of the other. We offer this as a sugges- 
tion merely. The gentlemen connected with the Sanitary 
Commission would, it is likely, be especially able to express an 
opinion upon the probabilities of success in adopting the sys- 
tem of special enlistments. 

It may also be remarked, that, should such a system be 
adopted, it would not necessarily exclude the employment of 
individuals taken from the rank and file. Men of approved 
gallantry, certified by the surgeons to be of sufficient vigor for 
the duties of their new situation, but unfit for the constant 
exposure of picket duty in all sorts of weather, might be 
transferred to the ambulance corps, and do good service in 
it. Their duties, on a great majority of the days of the year, 
would be lighter than those of the soldier. He must face 
all weathers, by night and by day, and constantly sleep on the 
ground, with nothing over him but his blanket. The ambu- 
lance man would have many and many a good night’s sleep, 
while his friend in the ranks stood on guard with the rain 
dripping from his soaked cap and coat. His food would be 
more regular, from his vicinity to the train, and it would 
seldom happen, even at the worst times, that he could not 
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find some shelter at night by crawling under an ambulance. 
But whatever the system, whether that of detail or special 
enlistment, the men of the ambulance corps should be stim- 
ulated by the hope of rewards, and restrained by the fear of 
punishment. No coward should be tolerated among them ; 
no act of neglect or inhumanity should go unnoticed; no 
instance of distinguished gallantry should fail to meet its 
recompense. It will be a glad day for the American army 
when the government decides to grant decorations, the strong- 
est incentive, the best reward, of the soldier. Until that time, 
so unfortunately long in coming, increase of rank and pay by 
promotion, which can come to comparatively few, is the only 
prize which our defenders can hope to gain. 

We trust that the day is not far distant when the country 
will be satisfied that the best possible ambulance system has 
been adopted and put in force. The horrors inseparable from 
war are enough. We should make every effort so to order 
affairs that all unnecessary horrors shall be done away with. 
Great accessions to our armies are soon to be made. Those 
levies will probably not be used in active operations till the 
spring. There is plenty of time. before that for doing what- 
ever should be done for the ambulance system. The people 
are not satisfied with it. The army is still less satisfied with 
it. We urge that one of two things should be done. If the 
system be defective, it should be changed or improved. If it 
be the best attainable, it should be approved by the deliberate 
action of Congress, either by the direct action of that body or 
by the report of a commission made up of the best-informed 
and ablest of the military and medical officers not otherwise 
on duty. 

Should such a commission be appointed, there is a matter, 
beside the general system, which would well deserve their 
attention, and that is, the question whether it would not 
be possible to enter into something like an agreement with 
our enemies to consider the ambulance-men as neutrals, 
and admit them to the field after a battle. It is true that 
many difficulties would attend such a scheme, but they may, 
perhaps, not be insuperable. The spirit manifested by the 
high civil officers of the Confederate government is discour- 
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aging to any hope of the kind, but the humanity of their prom- 
inent generals, of which we have many proofs, is in favor of it. 
When the advantage gained by one side is decisive, there 
seems to be reason to believe that the victors might admit to 
the field the train of their opponents, under proper restric- 
tions, not only without loss to themselves, but with the positive 
gain of escaping so far from the necessity of caring for the 
severely wounded of the enemy. When the battle is drawn, 
either side may well object to the admission of any one con- 
nected with its opponents to the neutral ground which sep- 
arates the pickets. Generals object, at such times, to sending 
or receiving flags. But, though circumstances might often 
make it impossible to enjoy the benefit of any such convention, 
yet, whenever it was otherwise, the gain would be unspeakable. 
It is possible that experiment might diminish the force of the 
objections to such liberty, and use might beget in each side a 
greater readiness to improve it. If the thing be feasible, the 
advantages incident to it would be incalculable. After the 
battle of the Antietam, men who were wounded before noon 
on Wednesday lay where they fell till the forenoon of Friday, 
when our advancing skirmishers found the enemy’s positions 
abandoned. 

With these statements and suggestions, we leave for the 
present this interesting subject. 

Our duty as a people to the soldier is plain. The means of 
knowledge whether we are doing our duty lie within easy 
reach of all of us. By correspondence, through the press, by 
personal communication with officers and men, we are in closer 
relations with our armies than ever people was before. Let 
us learn the truth about this matter of the ambulance system, 
and then let us do the best we can for our defenders. Grati- 
tude and justice combine to make the duty imperative. 
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Art. 1V.— Bibliotheca Sacra. Vols. 1.—XX. 1844-1863. 
[Vols. I.-VII. And Theological Review. Vols. VIII.- 
XIV. And American Biblical Repository. Vols. XV.- 
XX. And Biblical Repository.] Vols. 1.-—VIII. Con- 
ducted by B. B. Epwarps and E. A. Park, Professors at 
Andover. Vols. 1.—VII. With the Special Co-operation 
of Dr. Rosinson and Professor Stuart. Vol. VIII. With 
the Special Co-operation of Dr. Rosinson and Professors 
Stuart and H. B. Smirg. Vols. IX.-XX. Conducted by 
Professor E. A. Park and 8. H. Tay or, A. M., of Andover. 
[Vol. IX. With the Special Co-operation of Dr. Ropinson 
and Professors H. B. Smiru, J. HapLey, Grorce E. Day, and 
D. H. ALLEN, and Rev. J. M. SHerwoop. Vol. X. With 
the Special Co-operation of Dr. Ropinson and Professors H. 
B. Smiru, G. E. Day, and D. H. Auten. Vol. XI. Aided 
by Professors Rospinson, Stowe, Barrows, Smita, ALLEN, 
Day, PHELPs, SHEDD, Brown, Putnam, and Drs. Davipson of 
England and ALExaNpER of Scotland. Vols. XII.— XIV. 
Aided by Professors Ropinson, Stowe, Barrows, ALLEN, 
Day, PHELPs, SHEDD, Brown, PutNAM, and Drs. Davipson of 
England and ALExaNpDeER of Scotland.] Andover. 1844- 
46. Allen, Morrill, and Wardwell. 1847-49. William H. 
Wardwell. 1850-1863. Warren F. Draper. 


WE have given these modifications of the title-page of suc- 
cessive volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra, because they repre- 
sent so much of its history. But it has a history anterior to 
its name and birth-year. It may claim a considerably higher 
antiquity than we can trace for it in its present form. It is 
the legitimate successor, or rather the continuation, of what 
we suppose to have been the earliest New England periodical 
devoted entirely to theological learning. Journals of religious 
literature, weekly and monthly, there were indeed previously, 
and some of these contained occasional erudite monographs 
on subjects of learned research, and on the leading questions 
at issue between different sects and opposing schools of criti- 
cism. In the Monthly Anthology, 1803-1811, hardly less 
theological than literary, there were many articles of this class, 
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as also in the General Repository and Review, 1812-1813, 
and in the Christian Disciple, 1814-1823, a journal which 
. was at least as highly distinguished by the ability and scholar- 
ship of its contributors under its first and almost forgotten 
designation, as it has been under the familiar title of the 
Christian Examiner. Nor was its antagonist, the Panoplist, 
unworthy of its name; for polemic divinity has seldom sent 
into the field warriors more thoroughly armed for defence 
and assault than the champions of New England Orthodoxy 
during the struggle that issued in the elimination of the (so- 
called) Liberal party from its fellowship. 

The earliest American journal devoted to scientific theology 
was issued at Princeton in 1825, and this, with some variation 
of title, has retained its identity and its vigorous life to the 
present moment, having been for the greater part of the time 
under the editorship of Professor Hodge. In 1831 Professor 
Robinson commenced, at Andover, the publication of the 
Biblical Repository, and in 1843 he issued in New York four 
successive numbers of the Bibliotheca Sacra. Meanwhile the 
Repository in 1838 had absorbed the American Quarterly Ob- 
server, assuming its continental prefix for its own previous 
title, and it continued a separate work till 1851, when it was 
incorporated with the Bibliotheca Sacra, then commencing the 
eighth year of its new series, its Andover life, and its indebted- 
ness to the editorial skill and industry of Professor Park, who 
now closes his twentieth year of service. 

In addressing ourselves to the review of these volumes, we 
must be permitted to express at the outset our admiring grati- 
tude to Professor Park. An editor’s task is no sinecure in our 
country, whatever it may be elsewhere. Of our good writers 
not one in ten has the skill or patience to prepare his articles 
for a blameless passage through the press. The very best and 
most instructive material is often furnished in so crude a form, 
or with so little reference to the minor graces taken note of 
only when they are ignored, as to need little less labor from the 
rédacteur than it would cost him to clothe the same thoughts 
or reasonings in language wholly his own. Clergymen, in- 
deed, generally prepare better copy than any other class of 
men ; but their habit of writing for the ear rather than the 
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eye is apt to render their style diffuse and repetitious, de- 
manding condensation, if not correction. Then, too, so vari- 
ous and so frequently careless are the habits of even learned 
men as to references, quotations, and statements resting on 
the authority of others, that a careful editor feels it incumbent 
on him to verify whatever he publishes; and if he only in- 
dulge himself in a summer journey remote from books, and 
_take a single article by a reputedly safe writer to work upon 
at his inn, it is next to certain that this article when printed 
will betray some oversight or glaring error. Now, as we have 
intimated, it is no slight service thus elaborately to prepare 
eighty numbers of a quarterly noted for its accuracy no less 
than for its ability. Especially must this have been a labor 
of self-renouncing benevolence to Professor Park, whose active 
and vivid intellect must needs have craved employment as a 
producer from its own resources, while it has been busy in 
helping other men’s productions into the light. 

Our readers must have been struck with the large amount 
of talent, learning, and excellence represented in the names of 
Professor Park’s colleagues in the editorship of this work. His 
present co-editor necds no praise of ours while his grateful 
pupils’ are to be found in every walk of honorable life. As to 
Professor Edwards, no language of eulogium would seem ex- 
cessive. He united qualities and endowments that are seldom 
found conjoined. He had the fancy of a poet, the fervor of 
a devotee, and at the same time a singular clearness and 
precision of thought and style. He held an eminent place 
equally among classical and Biblical scholars. He was always 
thorough, often profound, yet never obscure,— always weighty, 
yet never heavy, — always grave, yet never dull. He dis- 
cussed controverted opinions and interpretations in the spirit 
of the Beatitudes, while he vivified trite and unquestioned 
themes by traits of the fresh and earnest activity of his own 
mind and heart. 

Of the distinguished men whose “ special co-operation ’’ has 
lightened the task of these editors, we cannot speak at length. 
Yet we would ask our readers to look at the list in both its 
dimensions of depth and breadth. It comprises some of the 
profoundest scholars in their several departments that our age 
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has seen ;— Robinson, who almost created the geography of 
Palestine, and whose opinion is a counterpoise to a score of 
the best authorities beside ; Stuart, who, but for redundant 
masses of erudition beyond the manipulating power of any 
one man, would have had few equals as a Biblical critic ; 
Smith, second to no American and on even ground with the 
foremost rank of the European students and writers in the 
field of ecclesiastical history ; Shedd, occupying a similar posi- 
tion as to the dogmatics and metaphysics of theology ; Had- 
ley, with whom the Greek is but a portal to tongues which 
the major part of our learned men know only by name; 
Putnam, whose recent death fails to be regarded as a public 
calamity only because his rare ability and worth were exceeded 
by his modesty. Nor do we mean, in specifying these names, 
to intimate that their associates are less worthy of emphatic 
mention. We have but given fair types of the order of 
genius, talent, and attainment concerned in the preparation 
of successive numbers of this work. These writers, too, are 
not mere echoes of one another. They cover a great deal 
of ground, and represent numerous phases of opinion and 
methods of criticism. They belong to different colleges and 
seminaries, each with its own peculiar position in philosophy 
and theology, and its own outlook upon the field of thought. 
They are of various shades of belief, from the undisguised 
liberalism of Dr. Davidson to the severe orthodoxy which 
alone would pass current in the more conservative of our 
New England institutions ; while we have occasional contrib- 
utors from every section and sect of the religious world that 
could claim a place in a work devoted to the advancement of 
Biblical and theological learning. 

Among the contributors whose names do not appear on the 
title-pages of the volumes, — we still beg to have it under- 
stood that we are not giving a list of the eminent writers, but 
that we only specify a few to indicate the kind of men who 
have chosen this journal for their organ of communication 
with the public,—it is enough to name Presidents Sears, 
Woolsey, and Goodwin, all of them holding no less prominent 
places in their respective departments of learning than they 
occupy as educationists; Professor Hackett, whose Commen- 
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iary on the Acts of the Apostlés is one of the few works of 
the kind in the English language which approaches, in point 
of massive erudition, the master-works of the great German 
critics, differing from them only in possessing a soundness and 
accuracy which they too often lack ; Rev. Dr. Withington, in 
whom we hardly know whether most to admire the generous 
range and marvellous wealth of his culture, or the versatile 
genius and kaleidoscopic fancy which prepare for his readers a 
fresh surprise in every paragraph ; Rev. Dr. Thompson, whose 
position as an Egyptologist would alone suffice for his reputa- 
tion, while yet it is but one of the many titles he has to lit- 
erary and professional distinction; and Rev. Eli Smith, the 
missionary, without whose skilled co-operation Professor Rob- 
inson’s success as an explorer would have been limited and 
doubtful, and who would have taken his acknowledged place 
in the front rank of Christian scholars, had he not chosen 
rather to be enrolled among those who “ count all things as 
naught” in comparison with the redemption of human souls 
from guilt and misery. 

The encyclopedic character of this work deserves also our 
especial notice. It has not confined itself, nor even inclined: 
with marked partiality, to any one department of the field of 
theological learning, but has devoted its pages to each in its 
due measure, and to every separate topic in proportion to its 
intrinsic importance, its prominence in the discussions of the 
time, or the contributions made or needed toward its fuller 
comprehension. Nor has it been one-sided in its advocacy of 
any particular class of views, or of the opinions of any one 
school or sect. On mooted questions both sides have not in- 
frequently had a hearing through their special advocates ; and 
when this has not been the case, it has been the habit of the 
Bibliotheca always to give an opponent the full benefit of his 
own statements and arguments. Thus, in a recent article on 
Colenso’s first volume, by Professor Bartlett of Chicago, we 
find more than justice done to the Bishop; for while there 
is not a full display of his oversights and misstatements, his 
definite objections to the authenticity and the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch are set forth in their full array, and’ 
with an explicitness and candor which we doubt not he would 
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cordially recognize. It is in this way that all the controversies 
that have enlisted the scholars of the present generation have 
been treated, so that these volumes constitute a journal of the 
progress of Biblical and critical science during the last twenty 
years, with distinct record of its marked antagonisms. Among 
the departments in which the Bibliotheca has abounded in 
articles of pre-eminent merit — some of them monographs the 
loss of which we should not know where to supply — are 
Biblical archeology, the geography of Palestine and the East, 
patristical biography and opinions, the critical history of the 
canonical Scriptures, and the various phases of dogmatic the- 
ology in the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches of 
America. 

This work is worthy also of especially grateful regard for the 
wide scope which it has given to its qualifying epithet sacra. 
It proceeds upon the assumption that all knowledge is sacred, 
and that whatever interprets either God or man may be made 
availing as a source of religious wisdom. In truth, none are 
so ignorant of theology as those who take pride in studying 
nothing else ; and none know so little of the Bible as those 
who deem it a waste of time to become conversant with other 
literature. Christianity, we believe, came from God, and was 
adapted to man’s condition and needs; therefore the whole 
creation and providence of God throw light upon it, — the 
entire psychology and history of man illustrate its methods 
and verify its teachings. It is at the hands of mere theologians 
that our religion has received its deepest wounds. It is they 
who have made of Christian dogmatics a science of micrology, 
and of ecclesiastical forms a mere grovelling fetichism. Pro- 
fessor Park and his coadjutors have wisely introduced into the 
Bibliotheca a great deal of the kind of material which the the- 
ologian needs for the nourishment of his intellect, the disci- 
pline of his critical faculty, and the strengthening of his powers 
of argument or persuasion. In particular, the intelligent cog- 
nizance of Christianity and its records is essentially aided by 
the study of the Grecian and Roman classics. We do not here 
refer to them as to the most truthlike representation of the 

‘exterior life of the ancients; for in all that appertained to 
manners, customs, and social intercourse classical analogies 
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mislead oftener than they guide the Biblical student. But 
in the master-works of pagan antiquity we have an exhibi- 
tion of the highest attainments of man independently of rev- 
elation, of the development of humanity when left to its own 
resources, and of the providential preparation in opinion, phi- 
losophy, and social order for the advent of the Redeemer and 
the diffusion of his Gospel; and in thus studying the birth- 
time and birth-world of our religion we often discern else hid- 
den adaptations and harmonies, and are enabled to read its 
records with a truer intelligence and a deeper sympathy. 

This view has been recognized in almost every number of 
the work before us. Its second article is the first instalment of 
an elaborate biography of Aristotle, in which Professor Park 
displays great acuteness in the collation and discussion of con- 
flicting testimonies, and in the application of the canons of his- 
torical criticism. In the same volume we have an able and 
thoroughly philosophical treatise on “The Collocation of Words 
in the Greek and Latin Languages, examined in Relation to 
the Laws of Thought,” by Rev. Mr. Adams, then an eminent 
classical teacher. About midway in the series we find a review 
of Riley’s Translation of Plautus, by Professor Lane, which 
hardly has its parallel as a castigation of pretentious super- 
ficiality and incompetency. True to its antecedents, the vol- 
ume just closed contains an article by Professor Tyler, entitled 
“Athens, or Alsthetic Culture and the Art of Expression,” 
which is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of ancient cul- 
ture, holds forth Grecian models so admiringly and lovingly, 
and is itself so charming an illustration of its own thesis, as 
to seem at once the embodiment and the echo of the Horatian 
precept, — 

“ Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


One great drawback from the worth of a review — we have 
often felt it keenly for excellent contributors whose papers we 
have been constrained to curtail or reject for their length alone 
— is, that the ordinary dimensions of an article do not suffice 
for the full and satisfying treatment of any large subject, while 
custom has generally forbidden in the English and American 
Quarterlies the continuation of articles from number to num- 
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ber. The editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra have wisely set 
aside this usage from the very first. The length of an article 
has never been a ground of exclusion; but in numerous in- 
stances an essay ample enough for a volume has appeared in 
instalments in several successive numbers. Thus it has been 
no uncommon thing for a large and important subject to have 
in these pages a treatment no less full and exhaustive than if 
the writer had had the press at his own free command. 

We would refer also to the several very valuable series of 
articles, not always contributed by the same author or formed 
after the same model, yet arranged, either so as to present, 
when completed, a comprehensive view of a connected group of 
subjects, or so as to admit of being multiplied indefinitely. Of 
the latter sort is the series on the Theology of eminent divines ; 
for it is impossible to estimate the number of Christian schol- 
ars, teachers, and writers who have had enough of salient and 
interesting individuality in their opinions and in their theologi- 
cal affinities and experiences to make them worthy of special 
commemoration. To the same category belongs a series on the 
Difficult Texts of the Bible, which might with profit be so ex- 
tended as to include all those passages of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures which admit of a serious diversity of read- 
ing or of interpretation. 

A series which we trust may be found terminable has been 
recently commenced, consisting of statements of the distinctive 
doctrines of all the leading denominations and religious bodies 
of our Western world, each written by some prominent mem- 
ber of the particular communion described, and generally by 
some person occupying a conspicuous official position, and 
fittingly regarded as a representative of his co-religionists. 
This series will doubtless subserve numerous important pur- 
poses. Itis evident, at first glance, that such a paper must be a 
much more authentic exposition of the actual belief and teach- 
ing of a denomination than its written creeds. We are perpet- 
ually doing injustice to various sects, by ascribing to them 
whatever beliefs can be deduced from their formal articles of 
faith. We well know that such forms, once adopted, remain, 
by a certain vis inertia, long after they have ceased to inter- 
pret the thought of those who employ them, and that their 
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words become gradually warped in significance, so as to cor- 
respond to opinions and ideas which their founders would 
have spurned and loathed. It is manifestly impossible for the 
leaders of opinion to put in operation the complicated instru- 
mentality by which alone the symbols, which form the consti- 
tutional law and the federal compact of the widely scattered 
Christian communities belonging to any particular church, can 
be changed. Therefore, the free and significant words of its 
living members, not the dead and obsolete words of its found- 
ers or fathers, are the true exponent of its present theological 
position. 

A series of papers like that now under our notice is of worth 
not merely for the important knowledge it conveys. It serves 
the still more valuable purpose of introducing different sects 
to one another’s more kindly regard and appreciation. Every 
Christian denomination is liable to be charged, not only with 
its acknowledged peculiarities of doctrine, but also with the 
idiosyncrasies of its eminent defenders. He who represents 
his own sect in behalf of his brethren, and before the Christian 
world, is held equally by the obligation of fairness and honesty 
in stating the opinions to which the entire body is pledged, and 
by that of abstinence from all offensive extremes. The ten- 
dency will always be to tone down the particular dogmatic ex- 
pression toward the common type, to attach paramount impor- 
tance to the points of agreement with collective Christendom, 
and thus to approximate that unity of faith which will indeed 
never be reached so long as minds vary and language is am- 
biguous, but which may be so far realized as to embrace all 
sincere Christians in mutual good-will and charity. There is 
so strong a centrifugal tendency among different churches, that 
we can hardly prize to excess any centripetal force or movement 
that may be put in operation. But the effect of such a mutual 
introduction of the sects is not confined to their estimate of 
one another. A statement of doctrine, made under a profound 
sense of his responsibleness, by one who fitly represents the 
body to which he belongs, is of great avail with his co-religion- 
ists in repressing their vagrancy of speculation, in leading 
them to review their eccentricities of opinion, and in recalling 
them to the common standard of faith in the Scriptures, from 
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which their departures are less likely to be wild and schismatie, 
than are their deductions from the obscure and often undefin- 
able symbols of their church. 

We have been strongly impressed with the worth of these 
considerations in reading, in the Bibliotheca for last October, 
an admirable compend of the doctrines of the Episcopal 
Church, by Bishop Burgess of Maine. We trust that we are 
not violating our theological neutrality when we say that the 
extremists of the Episcopal Church have done little toward 
placing their body in an amiable aspect before the outside 
world. For ourselves, very strongly attracted toward that 
Church at an early period, we have felt only a growing dis- 
taste for it with the towering pretensions and the exclusive 
bearing assumed of late years by many of its neophytes. 
Bishop Burgess has renewed the old charm, recalled the cher- 
ished memories of its broad charity, its expansive catholicity, 
its reverence for ancient forms without formalism, its loyalty 
to its own traditions, conjoined with the most cordial recogni- 
tion of the religious rights and claims of those not of its com- 
munion. In his conception, his Church is not an exclusive 
body, but the most comprehensive of all the churches. So it 
is in the writings of many of the earlier English divines. So 
it is in the representation of the lamented Whately, whose 
* Kingdom of Christ” — while it lays open to ridicule the 
baseless assumptions which, if admitted, are fatal to the Eng- 
lish Church, and can only pave the passage from Canterbury 
to Rome — establishes the Anglican hierarchy and ecclesiasti- 
cal order on grounds which “ unchurch” none who believe in 
Christ and his Gospel. 

While the Bibliotheca has devoted most of its pages to arti- 
cles on subjects rather than on books, it has been by no means 
deficient as a literary critic and chronicler. Book-notices have, 
almost from the beginning, formed an important and instruc- 
tive portion of the work ; and they have not been confined to 
theological or religious publications, but have embraced a 
somewhat extended range of substantial and valuable litera- ~ 
ture. These notices have always borne the marks of consci- 
entious care and of a catholic taste. At the same time, the 
literary intelligence, especially from Continental Europe, gen- 
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erally condensed for each quarter, has often been such as we 
know not where else to find, and has had no less interest and 
worth for the classical or general scholar than for the theo- 
logian or divine. Indeed, this department could have been 
supplied not even by a large conversance with foreign jour- 
nals, but only by intimate relations and correspondence with 
men of learning at numerous centres of intelligence. 

In order to form a just estimate of the amount of study, 
research, and labor represented in the volumes under review, 
we should consider the intense and prolific activity which the 
last twenty years have witnessed in the departments of knowl- 
edge relating to theology and the Scriptures. In no ante- 
cedent period since the Protestant Reformation has the human 
mind in quest of religious truth traversed so broad an arc, — 
whether on the meridian upward, or whether in a parabolic 
curve, on which it will lose zenith-distance, yet will gain ve- 
locity for its future ascending path, coming ages must deter- 
mine. All movement is not progress, but all earnest move- 
ment is the presage of progress. A time of strong agitation 
with regard to fundamental truth may pass by with no appre- 
ciable results, but not without leaving a rich deposit of mate- 
rials, from which larger generalizations, a truer gnosis, a 
higher philosophy, will grow. Such a time has been the life- 
time of the generation now upon the stage. Twenty years 
ago, the old authorities in matters appertaining to the Bible and 
its interpretation still retained their prestige with most of our 
scholars. There was, indeed, free thinking and loose think- 
ing ; but a good degree of conservatism was essential to one’s 
fair standing as a Christian. It was generally conceded that 
assaults on the Church from its interior were dastardly, and 
out of keeping with the laws of civilized warfare. The forms 
of unbelief, too, were old, though in fresh guise. The weapons 
picked up from ancient battle-fields had been straightened and 
furbished for new conflicts. Pantheism was essentially the 
same as in the days of Lucretius. The opponents of histori- 
cal Christianity availed themselves freely of Voltaire’s now 
almost forgotten witticisms, and coined others after their si- 
militude. The methods of construction which Eichhorn and 
critics of his class had devised for the sacred books were, in- 
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deed, laid aside by the naturalistic school, as involving greater 
miracles than are contained in any theory of inspiration; but 
no more philosophical mode of accounting for the genesis of 
those records had been offered in its stead. 

It was only in 1835 that Strauss published his “ Life of 
Jesus,” which, though it has already become, in great meas- 
ure, obsolete, has had a stronger influence for evil and for 
good than any work of the present century. It has led the 
way in the application of the canons of historical criticism 
to the New Testament, —a criticism of which Neander and 
Baur may be taken as representing the two opposite types, 
the former admitting the miraculous element, and yet claim- 
ing to find in the Gospels only the imprint which a being 
endowed as was Christ must needs have made in history 
and literature, while the latter proposed to himself the far 
more difficult problem of accounting for the origin of the 
Gospels on the hypothesis of their presenting only magnified 
and distorted images of an extraordinary man. In his last 
direction, theorists have taken divergent routes, demanding 
close watchfulness and keen discrimination in the scholar 
who would give account of their movements. At the same 
time, the traditional beliefs as to the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, the integrity of various books of the Hebrew canon, 
the inspiration of the prophets, and the Divine element in 
Judaism, have been shaken at every point, and have given 
birth to a very wide range of critical and controversial litera- 
ture. 

Within this same period, also, natural science (or rather 
natural history, for it has not yet outgrown this name) has 
claimed the right of eminent domain over the entire realm of 
religious thought. Previously, geology had suggested grave 
questions as to the Scriptural account of the Creation and the 
Deluge, while physiologists had demanded either the repudia- 
tion or the broad interpretation of portions of the Pentateuch 
that seem to imply the common parentage of the human race ; 
but no comprehensive theory of nature had assumed to em- 
brace the entire cosmos, its human denizens, and its Creator. 
Of late there has been a strong and growing tendency to 
employ the phenomena of matter in determining the laws of 
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mind, of the spiritual universe, of the Infinite Being, — a sort 
of differential calculus by which propositions demonstrated as 
to infinitesimal atoms and germs are affirmed of the immeas- 
urable soul of man and its Author and Father. The Comtian 
philosophy is, in fact, a view of nature and being through the 
reversed telescope,— an application of the laws and limita- 
tions of the tadpole to the Creator,—a materialism as crass 
and grovelling as that of the most degraded fetich-worshipper. 
With this influence Christianity is now brought into close 
conflict, and that not by professed infidels alone, but even 
by office-bearers in the Christian Church, who, like Baden 
Powell, elude the charge of Atheism only by Pantheistic word- 
jugglery. 

When we say that the Bibliotheca has never slumbered on 
its watch-tower during the pendency of any important discus- 
sion, but has been loyal equally to freedom and to truth at 
epochs when to betray either the one or the other seemed 
almost inevitable, we certainly have given it, not only high 
praise, but a title to more than transient interest and favor. 
There are few periodicals whose volumes we should wish to 
keep for future reference ; while this is a work for the library, 
containing the authentic record of phases of opinion, which 
indeed are essentially short-lived, yet will possess a perma- 
nent historical interest and importance.* 

Apart from controversy, there has been, since this work 
commenced, a vast increase of positive knowledge. The recen- 
sion of the sacred text has been pursued with a thoroughness 
of method, and a certainty as to results, distancing Griesbach 
as far as he distanced his predecessors on the same career. 
There have been, also, steps taken in the science of interpre- 
tation, which cannot be retraced; and commentators have 
arisen who have given a new essor to an exegesis both rational 
and reverent, and who are making the Bible seem more than 
ever the living word of God, and not the record of things past 


* It may be well here to advert to the fact, that there was issued, in 1857, an 
Index to the first thirteen volumes, or we should rather term it four Indexes, 
namely, an analytic table exhibiting the contents of each number in its order, a list 
of Scriptural texts illustrated, an alphabetical index of subjects, and another of 
writers. Undoubtedly this labor will soon be renewed. 
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and buried. As to the external history of the sacred canon, 
aside from the fundamental points at issue between the oppo- 
site schools, yet in great part because of the joining of these 
issues, there has been accumulated, collated, and co-ordinated 
a mass of materials, pre-existent indeed, yet many of them 
before unused or unwisely used. As to collateral sources 
of illustration for the Biblical interpreter, even were we to 
pass in silence all that has been derived from excavations, 
monuments, inscriptions, and hieroglyphics, the mere results 
of travel and intelligent observation have become surprisingly 
rich and significant, especially when the travellers have been, 
like Professor Hackett and Rev. W. M. Thomson the mission- 
ary, men who know so thoroughly what to ask and seek ; for 
the inquirer’s revenue is determined more by his skill in ask- 
ing questions, than by his opportunities for answering them. 
Now in all these departments the Bibliotheca has contained, 
not only the résumé of what has been accomplished elsewhere, 
but a large proportion of first-hand contributions. Especially 
in the extensive range of research open to the missionary and 
to the tourist who loves the Holy Land, have the original papers 
been frequent, copious, comprehensive in their scope, and full 
of illumining suggestions for the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures. The contributions from different missionaries, covering 
the ground of their own personal knowledge and experience, 
would alone suffice to give to this department of the work the 
prestige of undoubted authenticity, and a high and rare meas- 
ure of interest. 

We are inclined to believe that the interests of theological 
science and Biblical learning can in our day be served in few 
ways more effectually, than by publications of the class to which 
the Bibliotheca Sacra belongs. We must, indeed, always wel- 
come the advent into any department of sacred knowledge of 
one who can devote himself wholly to its labors ; and from men 
of this class we have a right to expect revised texts, continu- 
ous commentaries, or systematic treatises. Yet it must have 
occurred to every person familiar with the theological litera- 
ture of Germany, that the most eminent German divines and 
critics have in numerous instances distinguished themselves at 
least as much by their contributions to periodicals such as 
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they have often edited, or by brief monographs printed inde- 
pendently, as by more weighty or voluminous productions ; 
and that, on the other hand, these writers in their more elabo- 
rate works are constantly referring with honor to, and quoting 
from, precisely such articles. This method is adapted both to 
the writers and to the subjects. In our country, at least, 
with hardly an exception, the most learned theologians and 
Biblical scholars are busy men, often hard-working parish 
ministers or painstaking teachers, — not infrequently remote 
from large libraries, and dependent mainly on their own books. 
A man thus situated cannot hope to prepare an edition of the 
New Testament, a critical commentary on the four Gospels, or 
a body of divinity, which shall contain so much of the pro- 
ducts of his own peculiar genius, special study, or independent 
research, as to place it far in advance of the similar works 
already in existence. But he may, if first thoroughly grounded 
in theology and hermeneutics, so concentrate his powers, in- 
quiries, and labors upon some one among the countless sub- 
jects open before him, as to present it in new aspects, to enrich 
it with a wealth of erudition never expended upon it before, 
and especially to illustrate it by those somewhat remote, yet 
none the less instructive relations and analogies, which do not 
suggest themselves to the more systematic writer, however pro- 
found. Indeed, it may often be the case that a man’s habits 
of mind, mode of life, or line of study may make him the most 
suitable of all men to cast light on some one limited subject, 
while he could only “ darken counsel” on other subjects even 
in the very same department. 

A case in point is afforded by Smith’s treatise on the Voy- 
age and Shipwreck of St. Paul. This, if we leave out of our 
account that portion of the introductory and supplementary 
matter which has no especial relevancy to the subject in hand, 
is about long enough for a double article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. The author evinces no adaptation for critical studies 
in general, and his essay on the Sources of St. Luke’s Writings 
is but a feeble reproduction of what had been often written 
before. But on St. Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck he has ex- 
pended a vast amount of study, classical, philological, mechan- 
ical, geographical ; he has made surveys and explorations in 
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person, has interrogated navigators in the Mediterranean, has 
heaped together illustrative and confirmatory facts and quota- 
tions from an immense range of reading, all with this end 
in view, and has, as it seems to us, left nothing more to be 
inquired on the subject. Now a commentator on the New 
Testament, or on the Acts of the Apostles alone, could not 
afford the time, and probably would be destitute of other requi- 
site fitnesses and means, for such works as this. But its re- 
sults have been freely used by Conybeare and Howson, by Hack- 
ett, and by others who have written since the book appeared, 
so as to attach to the narrative a reality and vividness such as 
it has not had till now. One chief use — we would say with 
emphasis — of a work like that under review, is to afford a me- 
dium of publication for these products of concentrated study 
on a single passage of Scripture, or point of controversy, or 
topic of critical or historical interest. A large part of the best 
talent and ripest learning of Christendom is every year con- 
densed in such writings. A press ready to welcome them will 
often be a condition precedent to their preparation ; and in the 
absence of such a press, and with the difficulty which besets 
independent publication in the mind of one of slender experi- 
ence in type, many valuable papers of this sort would remain 
in manuscript to feed the paper-mills of the next generation. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that several of the depart- 
ments that come within the scope of the theologian demand 
treatment in detail, rather than in systematic order. Theol- 
ogy itself is too vast to be circumscribed by any man-made 
syllabus or nomenclature. Its system lies unfolded in the 
Infinite Mind alone; its order is the order of the universe. 
But there are numberless individual topics connected with the 
nature of God and of man and their mutual relations in the 
past and future, many of which can be more fairly treated when 
discussed by themselves than when considered merely in their 
relation to some general “scheme.” The Scriptures also, and 
those of either Testament, present too much ground to be cov- 
ered (except very superficially), by any one historiographer or 
commentator, unless his professed aim be to make a thorough 
and careful compilation of pre-existing materials. This last is 
what our best general commentators have done to a greater 
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extent than is imagined, except by one whose fortune it has 
often been to trace some felicitous explanation from one of the 
Fratres Poloni down through Bengel, Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, 
*‘ done into English” and launched anew by Scott, Doddridge, 
or Kenrick, and finally reappearing in a popular American 
commentary. A large part of this work will be best wrought 
by being wrought in such instalments as one would never 
think of printing except in a periodical journal. This remark 
applies to the critical history of the several books of the Old 
and the New Testament, and to the various and numerous 
questions relating to the history of either canon. It applies 
with still more pertinence to exegesis. St. Paul’s writings 
alone might be the study of a lifetime, and there are many 
single texts which deserve dissertations rather than notes. In 
the series of articles on Difficult Texts of Scripture to which 
we have already referred, we can see the advantage of the 
converging of all the lights of intellect and study on a single 
passage, the one writer who has taken a hard text in charge 
having often done more to relieve it of difficulty, obscurity, 
and misapprehension than was done by the generations of 
erudite commentators that preceded him. In fine, in criti- 
cal scholarship, classical no less than Scriptural, the actual 
achievements, successes, triumphs, have consisted in the clear- 
ing up of single doubtful readings, or the elucidation of single 
sentences, verses, or paragraphs; while the more ponderous 
work has been hand-work rather than brain-work,— the mere 
decanting of old wine into new bottles, and that often without 
filtering. 

We know that it is a very rare thing for one literary journal 
to review another. Perhaps it ought so to be; for, were such 
a procedure authorized by custom, it would be very apt to lead 
to mutual operations on the credit of the literary community 
corresponding to “ kite-flying” in the money-market. But 
our intention is, by this entirely exceptional method, to ex- 
press our strong sense of the obligations of American schol- 
arship, in its leading departments, to the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Such a work proffers the highest claims on liberal support, — 
we will not say patronage, for that is too mean a word to be 
used about anything that deserves support. Simply because 
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it is elevated in its whole character, — because it addresses 
only the advanced and cultivated mind of the country, — be- 
cause it is not the organ of a sect or a party, but of whatever 
we have in the land of devout scholarship, of consecrated 
learning, —it has a smaller subscription-list than it might 
easily secure by a lower grade of excellence. 

We are aware that we have used very strong and emphatic 
terms of commendation in speaking of this journal, — much 
stronger than we should have used had we contented ourselves 
with a cursory examination of it, or had we trusted to the 
vividness of the impressions made upon us by each successive 
number. In point of fact, it has few of the usual character- 
istics of a periodical, except that it keeps itself abreast of the 
times in literature and.learning. Its articles are not adapt- 
ed to some transient mood of the public mind, — appropriate 
when printed, yet such as would cease to be of value if 
delayed for a single quarter. Its papers are, indeed, suited 
to the demand of the religious world at the time of publi- 
cation; but their subjects are, from their very nature, of 
enduring interest and moment; and the successive phases of 
theological opinion with reference to them represent only suc- 
cessive stages of research, development, and knowledge, the 
earlier claiming the cognizance of all students and thinkers 
who would pass on to the later. Such essays, therefore, if 
ever worth the writing or the reading, are not likely to 
become obsolete. Subscribers to: the Bibliotheca Sacra are, 
then, not only placing a new number every quarter upon 
their tables, but are adding with every year a reference-book 
of value to their libraries ; and we dare not say how very far, 
with the scholar of slender pecuniary ability, the entire series, 
up to this day, might compensate for the lack of ponderous 
and costly works whose absence from his shelves would else 
be his perpetual grief. 
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Art. V.—1. Papers from the Society for the Diffusion of 
Political Knowledge. New York. 1863. 

No.1. The Constitution. Addresses of Proressor Morse, 
Mr. Georce Ticknor Curtis, and Mr. 8. J. TILDEN, at the 
Organization. 

No. 4. The Letter of a Republican, Epwarp N. Crossy, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie, to Prorressor S. F. B. Morse, Feb. 

’ 25, 1863, and Proressor Morse’s Reply, March 2, 1863. 

No. 8. Bible View of Slavery. [A Letter by Joun H. 
Hopkins, Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. ] 

No. 12. An Argument on the Ethical Position of Slavery 
in the Social System, and its Relation to the Politics of the 
Day. By Samvet F. B. Morse. August, 1863. 

2. Speech of Hon. Georce W. Woopwarp, delivered at the 
Great Union Meeting in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, December 13th, 1860. Philadelphia. 1863. 


IN a free country, war is a test alike of national character and 
of individual virtue. Patriotism and love of country are feeble 
motives, unless their roots strike down into the soil of moral 
sentiments, and draw nourishment from the everlasting sources 
of justice and truth. Whatever more than a geographical dis- 
trict the name of a country represents, is the measure of patri- 
otism and the bond of nationality. When, therefore, a nation 
goes to war from motives of selfishness, bad passion, or am- 
bition, it weakens its claim upon the individuals composing 
it for service or honor. It lowers the tone of patriotism, it 
diminishes its own essential power. But when a nation goes 
to war from a high motive, in defence of the right, in 
maintenance of a just cause, then it establishes a new claim 
on the reverence of its children, and has a right to expect 
from them the heartiest devotion, and the most persistent sup- 
port. Then it is that the motives which influence individuals 
are tested and disclosed, and that their intellectual concep- 
tions of patriotic duty, no less than the manner of their per- 
formance of it, are exhibited. Thus war develops the im- 
moral, no less than the moral, elements in a society, and the 
worth of that society depends on the relative power which 
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each of these elements secures to itself in the control and 
conduct of public affairs. The soldier who gives, not only 
his life, but his heart to his country; the contractor who 
cheats the government and abuses the soldiers with his shod- 
dy ; the chaplain shot in the front of the fight as he leans 
to comfort the dying; the bishop supporting the enemies 
of his native land, and wresting Scripture to the defence of 
slavery; the politician forgetting party, and remembering only 
the claims of his country and its government; the partisan 
Governor hampering the Administration in whose hands alone 
rests the power by which the nation’s cause can be maintained, 
and calling rioters, murderers, and burners of orphan asy- 
lums his “ friends,”’ even while they stand in arms to violate 
all law and civil order, ~— such are among the contrasts which 
the test of war displays. 

And if, in time of war, a government pursue a policy, in part 
at least conformed to pure justice, while not less conformed 
to the political traditions of the nation and to the political 
doctrines embodied in its fundamental charter, then it is that 
men who, from perversity of nature, from bad education or 
evil association, from disappointed ambition, or from any other 
cause, take rank among its political opponents, are likely to 
overstep the bounds which separate legitimate from factious 
opposition, and, in the heat and passion of their partisan 
endeavors, are carried on to profess and defend doctrines, 
not only hostile to the national policy, but contrary to the 
principles of right upon which that policy is founded. Con- 
siderations of morality are neglected, or, still worse, notions 
absolutely immoral in essence or in tendency are exalted as 
axioms by which political action ought to be determined. The 
consciences and the intellects of the men who hold such views 
become equally debased, and the arguments they put forth 
in support of their opinions are discreditable alike to their 
understandings and their hearts. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking instance of this 
immorality in politics, or a clearer exhibition of the fatuity 
which is likely to accompany it, than is afforded by the pam- 
phlets of which the titles stand at the head of this article. 
The New York Society for the Diffusion of (so-called) Politi- 
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cal Knowledge is composed, so far, at least, as may be judged 
from the list of its officers and from the names of some of 
its prominent members, of a set of men of respectable po- 
sition in society, some of whom possess fair talents and mod- 
erate reputation. The President of the Society, Professor 
Morse, is the only man of real distinction among them, and 
his fame rests altogether on his artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments. It would have been well for his own honor, and that 
of his country, had he never entered the field of political dis- 
cussion. But there is one characteristic about the Society 
which throws light upon the spirit of its members, and the 
purposes for which they joined together. It is a medley of 
men hitherto of very different principles and of opposite par- 
ties; men who have had little political sympathy, and who 
now have not much in common but a spirit of bitter oppo- 
sition to the Administration, a conceit of superior political 
wisdom, and the gall of disappointed political aspirations. 
The Society was formed at a period when the Administration 
needed the support of all patriotic citizens, and when the people 
required to be united in hearty maintenance of the measures 
adopted for the success of the national cause. We were in the 
very strain and tug of war, — war which could be waged to a 
successful issue only through the authorities in power. The 
proclamation of Emancipation had been issued but six weeks 
before. The policy inaugurated by it was plainly the only 
policy that could then be followed, unless a revolution should 
drive Mr. Lincoln from power, and unseat the Congress at 
Washington. The adoption of this policy was no longer an 
open question. The cause of the rebellion, the long cause of 
our internal weakness, had been struck at ; the cause of liberty 
and human rights had been advanced ; the policy of America 
in regard to slavery had at length been made to conform in 
great measure to the principles upon which her institutions 
professedly rested ; and these men were found ready to take 
that moment for declaring their bitter opposition to the govern- 
ment, and their hatred of liberty,— ready to take that moment 
for endeavoring to weaken the confidence of the people in the 
Administration that had just then such supreme claim to their 
confidence, and finally to divert the efforts of the people from 
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the vigorous prosecution of the war by which alone peace, 
union, and liberty could be secured. 

Then it was that these men came together for purposes the 
real meaning of which is not expressed in the direct terms, and 
is not concealed by the fine professions, of the second article of 
the Constitution of the Society. 


“ The objects of the Society,” says that article, “ shall be to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the principles of American constitutional liberty ; 
to inculcate correct views of the Constitution of the United States, of 
the powers and rights of the Federal Government, and of the powers 
and rights reserved to the States and the people ; and generally to pro- 
mote a sound political education of the public mind; to the end that 
usurpations may be prevented, that arbitrary and unconstitutional meas- 
ures may be checked, that the Constitution may be preserved, that the 
Union may be restored, and that the blessings of free institutions and 
public order may be kept by ourselves, and be transmitted to our pos- 
terity.” 

Each clause of the foregoing article is a covert charge against 
the existing government. And the plain object of those who 
wrote and adopted it was the weakening of the power of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration. At the meeting, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, at which the constitution, of which this article forms a 
part, was adopted, Professor Morse, the President of the Socie- 
ty, made a speech. It was a curious performance. “ Fanati- 
cism,” he declared, “ rules the hour.” Venturing on proph- 
ecy, he asserted, with an amusing defiance of reason and 
disregard of the logic of speech: “ History, ever repeating 
itself, as time completes its cycles, has not yet closed its sad 
volume of disastrous hallucinations. It is preparing its pages 
and reddening its pen to record the story of the foulest tragedy 
of earth,—the most frightful that is yet to deform the annals 
of the past. Can patriotic men, persuaded of such an issue, 
be silent, be idle?” ‘It is our own purpose,” he goes on to 
say, “if possible, to exorcise that reckless, unprincipled spirit 
which is so rife in the ranks of fanaticism.” ‘ The heresies of 
the state can be and must be reached in a constitutional way 
by the intellects of the country.” 

President Morse, one of “ the intellects of the country,” 
seems to have been uncommonly successful in reaching the 
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heresies of the state. In this very speech he reached the 
heresy of State Rights, and sneered at “ the Declaration of In- 
dependence, with its mixture of truths, qualified truths, and 
fallacious maxims.” 

It is not surprising that, after such an opening, the Society . 
having fairly started on its career of enlightenment of the pub- 
lic mind in regard to political duties, and in its attempt to 
exorcise the reckless spirit of fanaticism, one of its earliest 
publications was a letter of Professor Morse, in which he de- 
clares, with a pleasing mixture of metaphor, that “ on Bible 
truth, therefore, 1 am ready to plant every position I take,” 
and then proceeds to rave against the government, the Aboli- 
tionists, and the Republicans with harmless zeal, to attack the 
policy of emancipation, and to defend slavery by supporting Mr. 
Stephens’s famous corner-stone doctrine. We must give some 
extracts from this remarkable performance, to show the charac- 
ter of the language used and of the thought expressed by the 
President of this Society. Here is his description of Abolition- 
ists, in which the peculiar felicities of his rhetoric and gram- 
mar, and the not less peculiar felicities of his moral condition, 
are charmingly displayed. 

“Look at that dark conclave of conspirators, freedom-shriekers, 
Bible-spurners, fierce, implacable, headstrong, denunciatory Constitu- 
tion-and-Union-haters, noisy, factious, breathing forth threatenings and 
slaughter against all who venture a difference of opinion from them ; 
murderous, passionate advocates of imprisonments and hangings, blood- 
thirsty, and, if there is any other epithet of atrocity found in the vo- 
cabulary of wickedness, do they not every one fitly designate some 
phase of radical abolitionism ?” — Letter to a Republican, p. 6. 


Such language might appear to be that of a fanatic, were 
not President Morse engaged in putting down fanaticism. 
And it is not to be wondered at that, having such uncommon 
epithets to apply to men whose main fault in his eyes is their 
zeal against slavery, he should himself be found vehemently 
upholding and defending that “sum of all villanies.” But 
it should be remembered that he speaks as the authorized 
expounder of the views of a society supported by prominent 
individuals in the so-called Democratic party, that his words 
are thus invested with a factitious force, and that they have 
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been industriously circulated throughout the Northern and 
Border States. The following passage is a characteristic speci- 
men of intellectual demoralization : — 

“Who has constituted the two races physically different? There 
can be but one answer, it is God. To attempt, therefore, a removal 
of this corner-stone, which Infinite Wisdom has laid in the fabric of 
human society, is of so presumptuous a character, that few should be 
rash enough to undertake it. The physical inequality of the races, then, 
is this corner-stone, and not slavery. Slavery, which is a government, 
must be, in some form, the necessary resultant of this fact; and if you 
can remove the corner-stone,— to wit, the physical inequality of the 
races, — you may thus destroy slavery ; but, since the ‘ Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin,’ nor can any earthly power do it for him, so long 
as the two races exist together in the same community, you may change 
the master, or the relative position of the races, but one or the other 
will still be dominant. Slavery in America can only be abolished by 
separating the races. Is it worth while to attempt to remove a corner- 
stone which God has laid ? 


“ Slavery is not the cause of the sectional war, but a blind and mad 
resistance to a physical condition which God has ordained, and which 
man is in vain attempting to subvert.” — p. 8. 

On this logic comment is needless. 

But worse publications than this Letter were to follow. Hav- 
ing adopted such principles, the Society must go all lengths ; 
the public must be taught that slavery was the sum of all 
blessings ; the reckless spirit of fanatical humanity, of rash 
Christianity, must be checked at all hazards; the new creed 
of political pro-slavery salvation must be preached, and a 
bishop was called in to head the new crusade against the 
antislavery infidels. No. 8 of the Papers from the Society 
for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge is entitled “ Bible 
View of Slavery.” It is signed “John H. Hopkins, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Vermont.” This tract was written in 1861, 
as a letter to certain gentlemen in New York. It was origi- 
nally published at that time; but its fitness for the purposes 
of the Diffusion Society was so great, that now, two years 
later, it was adopted for republication and wide distribution. 
It is an attempt to justify slavery as sanctioned by the word 
of God, and as, consequently, an institution that must be es- 
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teemed divinely ordained for the government of a large part 
of the human race. It is not our purpose to attack the argu- 
ment by which these conclusions are reached, otherwise than 
by exhibiting a portion of it in the Bishop’s own words. There 
are some truths which may be regarded as established. It is 
not necessary to enter upon their defence. If a bishop de- 
clares that the Bible sanctions slavery, it is so much the worse 
for the bishop, not for the Bible. The Bible is, indeed, often 
greatly misused ; its claims to authority are strangely misun- 
derstood, its real authority abused ;— but that Christianity 
should be invoked as a defence and protection of persecution, 
of tyranny, or of slavery, is simply evidence that those thus 
invoking it have never understood what it is, and have never 
conceived the meaning of that new commandment by which 
its founder declared that all men should know his disciples. 

There is a striking passage in Mill’s essay on Liberty, in 
which those men are described whose “ creed remains, as it 
were, outside the mind, encrusting and petrifying it against all 
other influences addressed to the higher parts of our nature ; 
manifesting its power by not suffering any fresh and living 
conviction to get in, but itself doing nothing for the mind or 
heart, except standing sentinel over them to keep them va- 
cant.” To this class the author of the “ Bible View of Slav- 
ery”’ belongs. The patronage of a bad cause is not necessa- 
rily a proof of a corrupt heart, but it is certainly evidence of a 
feeble or a confused intellect. “ The kingdom of heaven,” 
said John Foster, “is no more a place for fools than it is for 
villains.” The force of Bishop Hopkins’s intellect may be 
measured by that of his argument against the Bible and in 
favor of slavery. It will not be matter of doubt to any one 
who will take the trouble to read the following extracts. 

Here is his account of the ordaining of the black race to 
slavery,—the stale argument becomes humorous in his hands. 

“The first appearance of slavery in the Bible is the wonderful pre- 
diction of the patriarch Noah: ‘ Cursed be Canaan, a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be to his brethren. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.’ 


(Gen. ix. 25.) 
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“The heartless irreverence which Ham, the father of Canaan, dis- 
played toward his eminent parent, whose piety had just saved him 
from the deluge, presented the immediate occasion for this remarkable 
prophecy ; but the actual fulfilment was reserved for his posterity, after 
they had lost the knowledge of God, and become utterly polluted by 
the abominations of heathen idolatry. The Almighty, foreseeing this 
total degradation of the race, ordained them to servitude or slavery 
under the descendants of Shem and Japhet, doubtless because he 
judged it to be their fittest condition. And all history proves how ac- 
curately the prediction has been accomplished, even to the present 
day.” —p. 2. 

But is the learned Bishop right in thus assuming that “ the 
first appearance of slavery in the Bible is the wonderful pre- 
diction of the patriarch Noah”? In De Bow’s Review, for 
August, 1860,— a review well known as the organ of the ex- 
treme Southern principles and opinions, — there is an article 
in which the author, Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans, main- 
tains that the creature which beguiled Eve was not a serpent, 
nor an orang-outang, as Dr. Adam Clarke was led to believe, 
but a negro, the black gardener of the Garden of Eden. If 
this were so, ought we not, with this writer, to regard the 
curse pronounced upon the serpent as unquestionably the first 
appearance and original establishment of slavery ? 

The plan of Bishop Hopkins’s argument from the Old Testa- 
ment is to show that slavery existed among the Jews, was 
regulated by their laws, and then to assume that consequently 
“the institution of slavery” (we use his own words) “ was 
laid down by the Lord God of Israel for his chosen people.” 
Coming to the New Testament, he publishes the fact that the 
Redeemer did not allude to slavery at all, and that he came 
to fulfil the old law, — that law which the Bishop would assert, 
in St. Paul’s phrase, but with a strictly literal sense, to be the 
law of bondage. 

Then he continues with the following passage, in which logic 
is not more violated than humane and natural feeling : — 


“It is said by some, however, that the great principle of the Gospel, 
love to God and love to man, necessarily involved the condemnation 
of slavery. Yet how should it have any such result, when we remem- 
ber that this was no new principle, but, on the contrary, was laid down 
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by the Deity to his own chosen people, and was quoted from the Old 
Testament by the Saviour himself? And why should slavery be 
thought inconsistent with it? In the relation of master and slave, we 
are assured by our Southern brethren that there is incomparably more 
mutual love than can ever be found between the employer and the 
hireling. And I can readily believe it, for the very reason that it is 
a relation for life, and the parties, when rightly disposed, must there- 
fore feel a far stronger and deeper interest in each other.” —p. 4. 


Continuing his argument from the New Testament for a 
page or two, the Bishop brings it to a close with the following 
words : — 


“ The evidence of the New Testament is thus complete, plainly prov- 
ing that the institution of slavery was not abolished by the Gospel. 
Compare now the course of the ultra Abolitionist with that of Christ 
and his inspired Apostle. The Divine Redeemer openly rebukes the 
sanctimonious Pharisees, ‘who made void the law of God by their tra- 
ditions.’ .... 

“Yet he lived in the midst of slavery, maintained over the old 
heathen races, in accordance with the Mosaic law, and uttered not one 
word against it! What proof can be stronger than this, that he did 
not regard it as a sin or a moral evil? And what contrast can be 
more manifest than this example of Christ on the one hand, and the 
loud and bitter denunciations of our antislavery preachers and _poli- 
ticians, calling themselves Christians, on the other? For they not only 
set themselves against the Word of God in this matter, condemning 
slavery as the ‘monster sin,’ the ‘sum of all villanies,’ but, strange to 
say, they do it in the very name of that Saviour whose whole line of 
conduct was the very opposite of their own!” — p. 5. 


The Bishop has read the rebuke of those “ who make void 
the law of God by their traditions ” ; has he not also read the 
denunciation of those who “ pay tithe of mint, anise, and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, — 
judgment, mercy, and faith”? 

Having proved to his satisfaction the Divine nature of slav- 
ery, from the evidence afforded by Scripture, Dr. Hopkins 
passes on “to notice the various objections which have been 
raised in the popular mind to the institution of Southern 
slavery.”” The cause which requires elaborate sophistry, which 
needs suppression and distortion of the truth in its defence, 
is a cause that can win no favor among honest men. It would 
VOL. XCVIII. — NO. 202. 8 
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be difficult to find a passage of any writer, claiming respect 
from position, office, and opportunities, more confused in 
theught and fuller of fallacy than the following, in which 
the Bishop discourses of the Declaration of Independence. and 
the equality of men. 


“First on this list [of objections to Southern slavery] stand the 
propositions of the far-famed Declaration of Independence, ‘that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ These statements are here called ‘self-evident 
truths.’ But, with due respect to the celebrated names which are 
appended to this document, I have never been able to comprehend that 
they are ‘truths’ at all. In what respect are men ‘created equal,’ when 
every thoughtful person must be sensible that they are brought into the 
world with all imaginable difference in body, in mind, and in every 
characteristic of their social position? Notwithstanding mankind have 
all descended from one common parent, yet we see them divided into 
distinct races, so strongly marked that infidel philosophers insist on the 
impossibility of their having the same ancestry. Where is the equality 
in body between the child born with the hereditary taint of scrofula or 
consumption, and the infant filled with health and vigor? Where is 
the equality 7x mind between one who is endowed with talent and 
genius, and another whose intellect borders on idiocy? Where is the 
equality in social position between the son of the Esquimaux or Hot- 
tentot and the heir of the American statesman or British peer ? 

“Neither am I able to admit that all men are endowed with the 
unalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, because 
it is manifest that, since ‘ sin entered into the world, and death by sin,’ 
they are‘all alienated, forfeited, and lost, through the consequences of 
transgression. Life is alienated, not only by the sentence of the law, 
but by innumerable forms of violence and accident. Liberty is alien- 
ated, not only by imprisonment, but by the irresistible restraints of 
social bondage to the will, the temper, the prejudices, the customs, or 
the interests of others; so that there is hardly an individual to be 
found, even in the most favored community, who has really the liberty 
of word and action so confidently asserted as the unalienable right of all 
men. And as regards the ‘pursuit of happiness, alas! what multi- 
tudes alienate their right to it beyond recovery, not only in the cells 
of the penitentiary, but in the reckless indulgence of their appetites 
and passions, in the disgust arising from ill-chosen conjugal relations, 
in their associations with the profligate and the vile, in the pain and 
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suffering of sickness and poverty as the results of vice, in the ruin of 
the gambler, the delirium of the drunkard, the despair of the suicide, 
and in every other form of moral contamination ! 

“If it be said, however, that the equality and unalienable rights of 
all men, so strongly asserted by this famous Declaration, are only to be 
taken in a political sense, I am willing to concede that this may be the e 
proper interpretation of its intended meaning, but I cannot see how it 
removes the difficulty. The statement is, that ‘all men are created 
equal, and that ‘the Creator has endowed them with these unalien- 
able rights.’ Certainly, if the authors of this celebrated document 
designed to speak only of political rights and political equality, they 
should not have thus referred them to the act of creation, because it 
is perfectly obvious, that, since the beginning of human government, 
men have been created with all imaginable inequality, under slavery, 
under despotism, under aristocracy, under limited monarchy, under 
every imaginable form of political strife and political oppression. In 
no respect whatever, that I can discover, has the Almighty sent our 
race into the world with these imaginary rights and this fanciful 
equality. .... Where, then, I ask, did the authors of the Declaration 
of Independence find their warrant for such a statement? It was 
probably judicious enough to call their propositions ‘ self-evident truths,’ 
because it seems manifest that no man can prove them.” — pp. 7, 8. 



































That a Christian, that an American, should be found at this 
day to write in such a manner of a doctrine which lies not only 
at the foundation of the American system, but is essential . 
in Christianity itself, the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
men as the equal children of a common Father, and of their 
unalienable rights as His children, — is an extraordinary token 
of the denationalizing and demoralizing effects of subserviency 
to, and advocacy of, slavery. 


“This brings me,” says Bishop Hopkins, a little further on, “ to the 
last remarks whith I have to present on this famous Declaration. And 
I respectfully ask my readers to consider them maturely. 

“ First, then, it seems manifest, that, when the signers of this docu- 
ment assume that ‘all men were born equal,’ they did not take the ne- 
gro race into account at all. It is unquestionable that the author, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, was a slaveholder at the time, and continued so to his life’s end. 
It is certain that the great majority of the other signers of the Declara- 
tion were slaveholders likewise. No one can be ignorant of the fact, that 
slavery had been introduuced into all the Colonies long before, and con- 
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tinued to exist long after, in every State save one. Surely, then, it can- 
not be presumed that these able and sagacious men intended to stultify 
themselves by declaring that the negro race had rights, which neverthe- 
less they were not ready to give them. And yet it is evident that we 
must either impute this crying injustice to our Revolutionary patriots, 
or suppose that the case of the slaves was not contemplated.” — p. 10. 


Did the Bishop know the history of opinion in regard to this 
matter, he would know that this “crying injustice” is to be 
imputed to our Revolutionary patriots. And there is not a 
man in America who does not know that this “ crying injus- 
tice”’ has been the bitter source of national discord, and is 
now being expiated by the blood and tears of the whole people. 
Mr. Jefferson himself admitted, — and his words on this subject 
may be regarded as expressing the common sentiment of his 
ablest contemporaries,— Mr. Jefferson himself admitted the 
gravity of the contradiction between the announcement of the 
Declaration of Independence in regard to human rights, and 
the practice of the men who accepted it as the statement of 
their political creed. 


“ What a stupendous, what an incomprehensible machine is man,” 
wrote he to M. Démeunier in 1786, “who can endure toil, famine, 
stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication of his own liberty, 
and the next moment be deaf to all those motives whose power sup- 
ported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, one 
hour of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which he 
rose in rebellion to oppose! But we must await with patience the 
workings of an overruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing 
the deliverance of these our suffering brethren. When the measure of 
their tears shall be full,— when their groans shall have involved heaven 
itself in darkness, — doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their dis- 
tress, and, by diffusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by his exterminating thunder, manifest his attention to the things 
of this world, and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind fatal- 
ity.” — Jefferson’s Writings, Vol. IX. p. 279. 


In Luther Martin’s well-known Address to the Legislature of 
Maryland, perhaps the ablest remonstrance against the adop- 
tion of the Constitution that was made by any of its opponents, 
there is a noble passage, in which he condenses the arguments 
that were used against the adoption by the Convention of the 
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report of a committee “ by which the general government was 
to be prohibited from preventing the importation of slaves for 
a limited time, and the restrictive clause relative to navigation 
acts was to be omitted.” 


“This Report,” he says, “ was adopted by a majority of the Conven- 
tion, but not without considerable opposition. It was said that we had 
just assumed a place among independent nations, in consequence of our 
opposition to the attempts of Great Britain to enslave us ; that this op- 
position was grounded upon the preservation of those rights to which 
God and nature had entitled us, not in particular, but in common with 
the rest of all mankind; that we had appealed to the Supreme Being 
for his assistance, as the God of freedom, who could not but approve our 
efforts to preserve the rights which he had thus imparted to his crea- 
tures ; that now, when we scarcely had risen from our knees, from sup- 
plicating his aid and protection in forming our government over a free 
people, — a government formed pretendedly on the principles of liberty, 
and for its preservation, — in that government to have a provision, not 
only putting it out of its power to restrain and prevent the slave-trade, 
but even encouraging that most infamous traffic by giving the States 
power and influence in the Union in proportion as they cruelly and 
wantonly sport with the rights of their fellow-creatures, ought to be con- 
sidered as a solemn mockery of, and insult to, that God whose protec- 
tion we had then implored ; and could not fail to hold us up in detesta- 
tion, and render us contemptible to every true friend of liberty in the 
world. It was said, it ought to be considered that national crimes can 
only be, and frequently are, punished in this world by national punish- 
ments ; and that the continuance of the slave-trade, and thus giving it a 
national sanction and encouragement, ought to be considered as justly 
exposing us to the displeasure and vengeance of Him who is equally 
Lord of all, and who views with equal eye the poor African slave and 
his American master.” — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 1. pp. 373, 374. 


From sentiments such as these, expressed with such gener- 
ous warmth, one turns with a painful shock to the pages of 
Bishop Hopkins. He closes his attempt to weaken the author- 
ity of the principles laid down in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with a series of extraordinary assertions. 


“T have no more to add,” he says, “ with respect to this most popular 
dogma of human equality, and shall therefore dismiss it, as fallacious in 
itself, and only mischievous in its tendency. As it is the stronghold of 
the ultra Abolitionist, I have devoted a large space to its examination, 
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and trust that the conclusion is sufficiently plain. Happily, it forms no 
part of our Constitution or our laws. It never was intended to apply to 
the question of negro slavery. And it never can be so applied without 
a total perversion of its historical meaning, and an absolute contrariety 
to all the facts of humanity, and the clear instruction of the Word of 
God.” — p. 11. 


Extraordinary as this passage is, it is surpassed by the next 
sentences. 


“ The next objection to the slavery of the Southern States is its pre- 
sumed cruelty, because the refractory slave is punished with corporal 
correction. But our Northern law allows the same in the case of chil- 
dren and apprentices. Such was the established system in the army 
and the navy, until very lately. The whipping-post was a fixed institu- 
tion in England and Massachusetts, and its discipline was administered 
even to free citizens during the last century. Stripes, not exceeding 
forty,‘were appointed to offenders in Israel by Divine authority. The 
Saviour himself used a scourge of small cords when he drove the money- 
changers from the temple.. Are our modern philanthropists more mer- 
ciful than Christ, and wiser than the Almighty ?” — p. 11. 


On this passage no comment is possible, as none is needed. 
But what is to be thought of a writer who can compare the 
driving from the temple of those who defiled its courts with 
the flogging of innocent slaves, the victims of their masters’ 
passions,— who can compare the righteous indignation of the 
Saviour of men with the murderous barbarities of slavery ? 

We have not done with the Bishop yet. We must exhibit 
him still further. The lessons to be drawn from his letter 
are not exhausted. ‘* You would have all other men slaves,” 
says Milton in answer to Salmasius, “ because you find in 
yourself no generous, ingenuous inclinations ; you say noth- 
ing, you breathe nothing, but what’s mean and servile.” 
Take the following passage as a specimen, not merely of the 
servile tone of this Bishop, but of the frivolous and quibbling 
cavils with which he supplies the place of argument : — 


“The difference, then, between the power of the Northern parent 
and the Southern slaveholder is reduced to this, namely, that the mas- 
ter has a property in the labor of his slave for life, instead of having it 
only to the age of twenty-one, because the law regards the negro as 
being always a child in understanding, requiring a superior mind to 
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govern and direct him. But, on the other hand, the slave has just as 
really a property for life in his master’s support and protection, and 
this property is secured to him by the same law in sickness and in 
health, in the helplessness of old age as well as in the days of youthful 
“vigor, including, besides, a comfortable maintenance for his wife and 
family. Can any rational judgment devise a fairer equivalent?” —p. 13. 


“You deserve not the name of man,’”’—we bring again 
Milton to witness for us,—“ that are so cruel and unjust 
toward those of your own kind; that endeavor as much as 
in you lies so to bear down and vilify the whole race of man- 
kind, that were made after the image of God, as to assert and 
maintain that those cruel and unmerciful taskmasters..... 
are provided and appointed by Nature herself, that mild and 
gentle mother of us all, to be the governors of those whom 
they enslave. By which pestilent doctrine of yours, having 
rendered them more fierce and untractable, you not only en- 
able them to make havoc of, and trample under foot, their 
miserable subjects, but endeavor to arm them for that very 
purpose with the law of Nature, and the very constitutions 
of government, than which nothing can be more impious and 
ridiculous.” 

Such was the task undertaken by Bishop Hopkins. Such 
are the doctrines that he maintains, and that are adopted and 
sanctioned by the Society for the Diffusion of Political Informa- 
tion. The members of this Society propose — we use their own 
words —‘“ to promote a sound political education of the public 
mind.” But in distributing this document they venture out 
of the field of politics. Party spirit affords no justification 
for bad logic and worse doctrine. A plea for slavery like 
this by Bishop Hopkins is not primarily a political tract, but 
is an attack upon the very foundation of morals. If immoral 
teachings will promote a sound political education, then this 
tract may justly be circulated for that end; but not till then. 

It is not strange that the same weapons used by the adver- 
saries of liberty and of the government in one part of the 
country should be used by them in another. The New York 
Society having found Bishop Hopkins’s letter of service to the 
bad cause, the same letter was eagerly seized upon by the Penn- 
sylvania opposition for use as a campaign document during 
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the recent canvass in that State. In April last several persons 
in Philadelphia, bearing names which have been respectable, ad- 
dressed a note to Bishop Hopkins, stating that they had perused 
his views on the Scriptual aspect of slavery with much satis-, 
faction and profit. ‘ We believe,” said they, with what reads 
like irony, —“ we believe that false teachings on this subject 
have had a great deal to do with bringing on the unhappy 
strife between two sections of our common country, and that a 
lamentable degree of ignorance prevails in regard to it” ;— 
and they conclude by asking the Bishop “ to favor them with 
his views on the Scriptural aspect of slavery, and to permit 
them to make them [his views] public.” To this note the 
Bishop replied, very naturally, that, having seen no reason for 
changing his opinions, he placed his views as originally pub- 
lished at their service. ‘“ I have not found,” he says, “ in the 
numerous answers which it [his pamphlet] has drawn forth, 
any reason for changing my opinion. On the contrary, these 
answers have only strengthened my conviction as to the sanc- 
tion which the Scriptures give to the principle of negro slavery, 
so long as it is administered by the precepts laid down by the 
Apostles. Such was the universal doctrine of Christian min- 
isters, Christian lawyers, and Christian statesmen, one hundred 
years ago, with a few exceptions which only prove the rule.” 
The Bishop’s plea for slavery was widely circulated under 
the auspices of the Democratic State Central Committee in 
Pennsylvania. It brought scandal not only on himself, but to 
such degree upon the Christian denomination to which he be- 
longed, that the Bishop and the Episcopal clergy of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania united in a Protest, to free themselves from 
all suspicion of entertaining similar views. They said: “ This 
attempt, not only to apologize for slavery in the abstract, but 
to advocate it, not only as it exists in the Cotton States, and in 
States which sell men and women in the open market as their 
staple product, is, in their judgment, unworthy of any servant 
of Jesus Christ. As an effort to sustain on Bible principles 
the States in rebellion against the government in the wicked 
attempt to establish by force of arms a tyranny under the 
name of a republic, whose ‘corner-stone’ shall be the per 
petual bondage of the African, it challenges their indignant 
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reprobation.” This remarkable document deserves the more 
respect and attention from the fact that, in condemning the 
doctrines of Bishop Hopkins, it, by inference, declared that 
the men who gave those doctrines the sanction of their names, 
and who were using them as arguments in a political contest, 
were blameworthy in no less degree than the Bishop himself. 
The issue in Pennsylvania was fairly made between slavery 
and antislavery. Judge Woodward, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, planted himself squarely on extreme proslavery 
ground. Both his own party and the Union party of the State 
reprinted and distributed a speech delivered at a meeting held 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, in which he had indirectly supported the doctrine 
of secession, apologized for Southern traitors, and had openly 
defended slavery. He said: — 


“ And thus it happens that the providence of that good Being who 
has watched over us from the beginning, and saved us from external 
foes, has so ordered our internal relations as to make negro slavery an 
incalculable blessing to us, and to the people of Great Britain. . . . . 
Do you not see and feel how good it was for us to hand over our slaves 
to our friends of the South, — how good it was for us that they have 
employed them in raising a staple for our manufacturers, — how wise 
it was to so adjust the compromises of the Constitution that we could 
live in union with them and reap the signal advantages to which I have 
adverted? We consigned them to no heathen thrall, but to Christian 
men, professing the same faith with us, speaking the same language, 
reading the Golden Rule in no one-sided and distorted shape, but as it 
is recorded, — a rule to slaves as well as masters.” — pp. 9, 10. 


Toward the conclusion of this speech Judge Woodward 
declared, that 


“We must arouse ourselves and reassert the rights of the slave- 
holder, and add snch guaranties to our Constitution as will protect his 
property from the spoliation of religious bigotry and persecution, or else 
we miist give up our Constituton and Union. vents are placing the 
alternative plainly before us, — Constitutional union, and liberty accord- 
ing to American law ; or else, extinction of slave property, negro free- 
dom, dissolution of the Union, and anarchy and confusion.” — p. 11. 


Such doctrines as these sounded strangely under the shadow 
of Independence Hall, and neither Judge Woodward nor his 
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ally the Bishop could persuade the people to desert their an- 
cient faith, and to accept the new political proslavery creed. 
On the 13th of November, 1863, the people declared, by a 
large majority, that a man professing such doctrines should 
not be Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The Protest of the Pennsylvanian Bishop and clergy had, 
however, meanwhile drawn out a rejoinder from Bishop Hop- 
kins. In this reply, in the midst of much irrelevant matter, 
he reaffirms his position, and announces that he shall publish 
within a few months a full demonstration of the truth wherein 
he stands. This demonstration will not be of much impor- 
tance. 

We have dwelt thus at length on this disgraceful pro- 
duction, and on this episode in the politics of Pennsylvania, 
because they afford an illustration of political and moral 
conditions likely soon to become obsolete. But it will be im- 
portant hereafter justly to understand them, not only in order 
to appreciate the disastrous effect upon Northern political sen- 
timent and action of the alliance between the slave interest 
and the so-called Democratic party, but also in order to com- 
prehend the last aspects of the long contest at the North be- 
tween the spirit of Liberty and that of Slavery.* 

The Society which could circulate Bishop Hopkins’s Plea 
for Slavery to promote sound political education, were ready 
for any treachery against the principles of our national life. 
In August last it issued a new defence of slavery, written by 
its President, Professor Morse. His essay is what he terms 
an Ethical Disquisition, and its main object is to show, not 
only that slavery is a social relation divinely ordained, but 
that to pronounce it a sin is a “ sacrilegious dogma,” and that 
to attempt to remove it is sacrilege itself. The literary style 
and the method of this performance are very suitable to its 
doctrine. It is, if possible, a more worthless and shallow pro- 





* As this article passes through the press, a new illustration appears of the regard 
in which Bishop Hopkins’s services to the proslavery party are held. On the 10th 
of December the House of Representatives at Washington “ proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Chaplain. Right Rev. Bishop Hopkins, author of the Bible View of 
Slavery, received fifty-five votes. Rev. W. H. Channing, of the Unitarian Church, 
received eighty-six votes. Mr. Channing was then declared elected.” 
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duction than Bishop Hopkins’s proslavery tract. Here is Pro- 
fessor Morse’s view of the social system ordained by God. 








































“ What, then, is the Social System which God has ordained ? 

“Tt consists of four distinct, clearly defined, but co-operative rela- 
tions, thus laid down in the New Testament: 

“ First. Crvit GOVERNMENT, in which the relation of Ruler and 
Ruled is ordained. 

“Second. The MatrimoniAt; in which the relation of Husband 
and Wife is ordained. 

“Third. The ParentAt ; in which the relation of Parent and Child 
is ordained. And , 

“Fourth. The Servite; in which the relation of Master and Slave 
is ordained. 

“ Now, here we have drawn out by the pen of inspiration a perfect 
social system, the Divine plan adapted to man as a fallen being, in his 
disciplinary state ; that is to say, to man as he is. Let us examine its 
structure. 

“Tn these four relations we discover several significant traits. They 
are seen to be co-operative, they each perform an essential part in the 
discipline of man, and act conjointly, each in its own sphere, to produce 
the same great result which the mission of the Saviour was intended to 
produce, to wit, the establishment of Obedience in the soul of man. 
There is a unity of purpose in this arrangement which reveals the mind 
and hand of the same Divine Author.” — p. 8. 

“Have those,” he continues, “who pronounce slavery to be sin, ac- 
tually considered the fearful responsibility they incur by the utterance 
of such a reckless, and, we will say, such a sacrilegious dogma? Will 
the advocates of this dogma tell us on what principle they endeavor to 
sustain the validity of civil government, the matrimonial relation, and 
the parental relation, as ordinances of God, in each of which the es- 
sential idea of slavery, obedience to a superior, is inherent, and then 
single out the fourth relation, — the servile relation, — which, by Di- 
vine command, is as distinctly and unqualifiedly regulated and made as 
much a component part of the social system as the others, and not only 
deny it to be an ordinance of God, but declare it to be sinful?” — p. 8. 

“ How can we account for this monomania in regard to slavery, which 
has seized upon so many otherwise sane minds? It must be that most, 
if not all, of those so fierce in denouncing slavery, are deceived by an 
imaginary monster, dressed up by their imaginations with every attri- 
bute that is hideous and revolting, and which can excite disgust and 
horror ; to them, slavery, tyranny, and oppression aré synonymous, and 
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in their speeches, sermons, and prayers they are convertible terms, and 
are thus indiscriminately used. They have made a man of straw, and, 
with all the visionary enthusiasm of a Quixote, are fiercely bent on a 
valiant encounter with this phantom, the creation of their own heated 
fancy. Is it possible to reason with men thus exalted? Will they 
calmly, as well as boldly, look this phantom full in the face? If they 
will, they cannot but perceive that those traits which have excited their 
horror, seen through the mist with which a proud infidel philosophy has 
enveloped them, are altogether extrinsic and accidental, it is not the 
slavery of the Bible, nor of the Southern States, but a creature of their 
own imagination, clothed in a frightful livery, which has, studiously and 
persistently for years, been made up for it, from the abuses of the sys- 
tem.” — p. 9. 


Yes! the traits which have excited horror are altogether 
extrinsic and accidental, are not traits of the slavery of the 
Southern States! The sales by public auction of men and 
women, the overworking and whipping and branding of men 
and women, the breeding of children for profit, the subjec- 
tion of the slave to the passions of his master, are altogether 
extrinsic and accidental, are not characteristic of Southern 
slavery. Mr. Olmsted has made a man of straw. Mrs. Kem- 
ble has drawn from her imagination. Jefferson in denouncing 
slavery was fired with the visionary enthusiasm of a Quixote. 
General Ullmann saw through a mist of proud, infidel philoso- 
phy, when he wrote from New Orleans, June 6, 1863, to Gov- 
ernor Andrew: “Every man [freed negro] presenting him- 
self to be recruited strips to the skin. My surgeons report to 
me that not one in fifteen is free from marks of severe lashing. 
More than one half are rejected because of disability from 
lashing with whips, and the biting of dogs on calves and 
thighs. It is frightful. Hundreds have welts on their backs 
as large as one of your largest fingers.” But all this is ex- 
trinsic and accidental! If facts give the lie to Professor 
Morse, let him settle it with them. But there is nothing, 
says Sainte-Beuve, so brutal as a fact. 

But it is not enough for Professor Morse to declare the mild- 
ness and beauty of Southern slavery. He must show also that 
it is salutary and benevolent. He says: — 


“The servile relation is a government adapted to just such a race 
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[a weak and degraded race]; and God, in his wisdom and far-sighted 
benevolence, has ordained that despised and vilified relation as the 
means of bringing that race home to himself. This is the Bible theory, 
and the experience of the day sustains it in both aspects of the question. 
When the relation of master and slave is left to its natural workings, 
under the regulations divinely established, and unobstructed by outside 
fanatic busybodyism, the result, on the enslaved and on society at large, 
is salutary and benevolent. When resisted, as it is by the Abolitionism 
of the day, we have only to look around us to see the horrible fruits, in 
every frightful and disorganizing and bloody shape.” —’p. 17. 


“Tt is not slavery,” he cries, “ it is Abolitionism, that is our 
‘national sin, and a sin flagrant enough, too, to call down the 
judgments under which we suffer.” (p. 17.) With a logic 
worthy of the resolutions of a Democratic convention, he de- 
clares: “ No one who examines, even in the most cursory 
manner, the aspect of public affairs, but must perceive that it 
is this war upon slavery, and not slavery, which is the apple of 
discord in church and state.” (p. 18.) 

Alas for the President of the Diffusionists! we fear it is only 
those “ who examine affairs in the most cursory manner” who 
will assent to his conclusion. There is much more of this same 
sort in this ethical and immoral argument, but we will make 
but one more quotation from it, — the awful prophecy with 
which the essay concludes. 


“When you see, as you inevitably will, the fruit of your folly, in your 
war on providential arrangements, and of your obstinate, blind resist- 
ance of God’s plan for elevating these degraded beings, then will come 
the bitter memories of the counsels of statesmen and Christians rejected, 
of warnings despised, ‘the name of God and his doctrine blasphemed,’ 
vain regrets for the best blood of the country poured forth like water, 
and for the millions of treasure worse than wasted in fraternal strife. 
Awaking from the delusive dream of a hollow freedom, the figment of 
infidelity, you will find those chains which a false philanthropy had, in 
imagination, seen fettering the negro, in sad reality fastened upon your 
own limbs ; the boasted liberty and equality which Abolition fanaticism 
had forced upon the slave turned into disastrous license and hopeless 
debasement; the country divided, ruined,—the scorn, the sport, and the 
prey of foreign powers ; your own freedom a glittering shadow of the 
past, and your necks in the dust under the iron heel of military rule. 
This is the dark programme for a day of fasting and repentance, when 
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*<Abolitionism has done its work, and God shall write the doom of the 
country in letters of blood, for the warning of the world: Tus 1s THE 


NATION THAT PROUDLY DARED TO DEFY MY WISDOM, AND CALL 
MY ORDINANCES Sin!” 


Anything that we could add would but weaken the force of 
this tremendous conclusion. A prophet like Professor Morse 
cannot be very miserable. There is scarcely a position more 
flattering to the self-conceit of a weak man, than that of a 
prophesier laughed at by the community, but supported in his 
self-assumed character by the applause of a small coterie of 
individuals feeble as himself. He consoles himself for the 
general neglect by an appeal to the future. If the progress 
of events contradict his predictions, he is ready with new 
prophecies of woe. But it is an unsafe thing to invoke the 
future in support of wrong, and to claim God as on the side 
of inhumanity. 

Already the Society for the Diffusion of Political Information 
is exanimate, though not extinct, and its pleas for slavery and 
State rights are ready to be labelled and put away among the 
curiosities of the past, mere shameful memorials of political 
and moral error. Its character and brief course remind one 
of Burke’s famous figure of the grasshoppers. ‘ Because half 
a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with 
their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle, re- 
posed beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and 
are silent, it is not to be imagined that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field ; that, of course, they 
are many in number; or that, after all, they are other than the 
little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and trouble- 
some insects of the hour.” 

It will very soon be unprofitable for any political party, 
however unscrupulous, to undertake the patronage of slavery. 
The current of freedom is setting southward with such force as 
to sweep away all the puny obstacles with which craft or self- 
ishness may endeavor to stem its course. From the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, from Maryland to Missouri and Louisiana, 
through all the Border States, and through those districts ex- 
empted from the application of the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, a determination prevails, and is every day gathering new 
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and irresistible strength, that slavery shall cease. The lessons 
of the war have not been lost upon those who have experienced 
its sufferings and sorrows. They see that the Union cannot be 
restored as long as slavery exists; that union and freedom are 
inseparable, and that one is not to be had without the other. 
And this spirit is not confined to the Border States. As our 
armies advance, and the former Slave States are gradually once 
more brought into subjection to the power of the nation, the 
same spirit will manifest itself among their people. Already 
the chief obstacle to a speedy and firm reconstruction of the 
Union is shattered. Liberty is the bond of a new and indisso- 
luble union, the foundation of a true nationality. 

For, whatever theories of reconstruction be proposed, what- 
ever perplexities of administration may accompany the new 
order of things, whatever difficulties may attend the return of 
the seceded States to the privileges and the peace of the 
Union, — the great question that underlies all others, and by 
the solution of which other questions are rendered easy to 
solve, is already settled. No State comes back with slavery to 
the Union. The nation, acting by the President, has emanci- 
pated the slaves ; liberty has been promised to them, and “ the 
promise, having been made, must be kept.” But more than 
this, the nation, thinking, speaking, acting for itself, has re- 
solved that henceforth all men within its borders shall be free 
and equal in the possession of their inalienable rights; and 
these rights it will maintain at any cost against those who 
deny or impugn them. 

When peace shall thus be restored, and settled upon that 
foundation of justice which will render it secure and immuta- 
ble, the sophistries and the immoralities of the defenders of 
slavery will sink into the oblivion they deserve. Then we 
may hope for a nobler code of political morals, for truer con- 
ceptions of the nature of the American Constitution, and for 
heartier and more faithful devotion to the principles from 
which our institutions derive their worth, their power, and 
their endurance. 
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Art. VI.— Life and Letters of Joun WintHROP, Governor of 
the Massachusetts-Bay Company at their Emigration to New 
England, 1630. By Ropert C. Winturop. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1864. 8vo. pp. xii. and 452. 


Ir is not often that the life of a distinguished man can be 
written, more than two centuries after his death, from inedited 
papers which have remained in the family archives for six or 
seven generations, untouched and wellnigh forgotten. But this 
piece of good fortune has fallen to the author of the volume 
now before us, the latest and best biographer of our Governor 
Winthrop. The first thought of writing his ancestor’s life, 
as we learn from the introductory chapter, occurred to him 
shortly after his return from a visit to the ancient family seat 
at Groton, in Suffolk, England. While he was there, he made 
some inquiries respecting the family, in order to ascertain how 
far their personal history was known in a place where his 
ancestors had been for many years lords of the manor. In 
answer to his questions he was told, among other strange 
things, that the Winthrops were regicides, who had fled from 
their native country to escape the punishment of their crime. 
Inspired in part by the absurdity of this tradition to render an 
act of filial justice to his progenitors, and in the belief that the 
time had come for the publication of a more minute and satis- 
factory account of the life and character of John Winthrop 
than any which had hitherto appeared, he at once set about 
the preparation of such a memoir. Considerable progress was 
made in the execution of this design ; and some of the chap- 
ters in the volume now published are printed in the pre- 
cise form in which they were written, fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. The work was then laid aside, under the pressure of 
other duties and responsibilities ; and it was not resumed until 
the author’s return from a second visit to England in 1860. 
About this time an immense mass of family papers came into 
Mr. Winthrop’s possession on the death of a kinsman residing 
at New London, in Connecticut, where they had remained un- 
disturbed through several generations. To the examination of 
these papers he devoted himself with the zeal of an antiquary, 
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stimulated as he proceeded by the gratifying discovery that 
they throw a flood of light on the private life and character of 
his eminent ancestor. 

The result of his labor appears in the very interesting volume 
before us,in which Mr. Winthrop has, wherever it was possible, 
aliowed the Governor to tell his own story in his own words, 
thus giving to the memoir much of the charm of an autobiog- 
raphy. At the same time, he has connected the letters and 
other documents with which his volume is abundantly enriched 
by a very clear and admirably written narrative, and has fur- 
ther illustrated them by short explanatory notes, wherever such 
elucidation is required. Beside the letters and other papers 
now printed for the first time, our author has also inserted in 
his narrative such of the letters in the Appendix to Mr. Sav- 
age’s edition of “The History of New England ”’ as are avail- 
able for his present purpose. In the new letters the original 
spelling has been retained, while in those first published by Mr. 
Savage it is modernized, so that every reader will be able at a 
glance to determine whether any paper is new or has already 
appeared in print. 

In the volume now before us Mr. Winthrop has brought his 
selection from the Governor’s correspondence down to the pe- 
riod of his embarkation for America: for the illustratioh of the 
latter part of his ancestor’s life, there remain among the family 
papers some original letters and other documents which will 
probably be given to the public hereafter in a second volume. 
Meanwhile this volume exhibits, in the most ample and satis- 
factory manner, the circumstances under which Winthrop’s 
character was formed and developed, and “ displays, in greater 
detail, perhaps, than can be found anywhere else, not merely 
his outward life, but his inmost thoughts and motives and 
principles.” Availing ourselves of the opportunity thus afford- 
ed, we design in the present article to give some account of the 
early life of Governor Winthrop, to show how far his previous 
training had qualified him to be the chief in the settlement of 
a new country, and to trace to their source in a well-developed 
Christian character the admirable qualities which he afterward 
exhibited as Governor of the Massachusetts-Bay Colony. 

The name of Winthrop may be found in county records and 
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other documents as far back as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; but it is not until a much later period that we have 
any positive information concerning that branch of the family 
from which John Winthrop was derived. From an early pe- 
riod in their history they appear to have resided in the county 
of Suffolk, on the eastern coast of England, and to have been 
possessed of some landed property. It was probably, however, 
with the view of improving his fortune, that Adam Winthrop, 
the grandfather of John Winthrop, went up to London at the 
age of seventeen, and bound himself as an apprentice to a 
clothier or clothworker in that city. Here he rose to wealth 
and influence, being chosen in 1551 Master of the Clothwork- 
ers’ Company, one of the most famous of the London guilds. 
After the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., he 
received a grant of the manor of Groton in the county of Suf- 
folk, formerly belonging to the monastery of Bury St. Edmond’s. 
In this obscure little village, which has since acquired so much 
interest for every student of our colonial history, he probably 
spent a part of every year during the latter portion of his life ; 
and here he was buried on his death, in 1562, at the age of 
seventy-four. His portrait, which has been engraved for the 
volume before us, represents a person of strongly marked fea- 
tures, with a serious and somewhat stern expression, indicat- 
ing, as it should seem, a resolute will and a fearless temper. 
His youngest son, also named Adam, was a scarcely less 
noticeable person, and was born in London on the 10th of 
August, 1548. Few particulars of his early life have come 
down to our time ; but it is certain that his education was not 
neglected, and, as both of his parents died before he was sev- 
enteen, it is not unlikely that his moral and intellectual train- 
ing was watched over by his elder sister, Lady Mildmay, who 
was evidently a woman of marked ability. Of his later life 
we have some very curious and interesting glimpses in “ The 
Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” especially in the Appen- 
dix, which consists of extracts from a diary kept by him 
for many years, and now first printed, with some extracts 
from the family almanacs. His profession was that of a 
lawyer, but he never rose to distinction at the bar, and his 
practice could not have been very extensive, if we may judge 
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by the small amount of his “ gaynes in law” during the year 
1594, — only seven or eight pounds, as appears from his own 
record. After this period he resided for the greater part of 
the time at Groton, and devoted himself mainly to agricultural 
pursuits. For many years he held the office of Auditor at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and during the whole or a part of 
the same period he was also Auditor of St. John’s College. 
His diary shows him to have been a man of strong religious 
principles, punctual in the discharge of his various duties, and 
of much general information ; and he had, moreover, “ some 
humble: pretensions as a poet.” His verses, indeed, which 
have been preserved among the family papers or in the British 
Museum, possess little merit, and are chiefly of interest for the 
light which they throw on his personal character. He was 
twice married ; and by his second wife, the daughter of Henry 
Browne of Edwardston, clothier, he had five children, four 
daughters and one son, John Winthrop, afterward Governor 
of Massachusetts. He died at Groton in 1623, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

His third child, and only son, was born at Edwardston on 
the 12th of January, 1587, Old Style, or the 22d of January, 
1588, according to our present method of computing time. Of 
the first fifteen or sixteen years of young Winthrop’s life we 
know almost nothing; and, from the failure of previous in- 
quirers to find his name on the books of either of the great 
Universities, it has been commonly supposed that he did not 
enter college. But among the new facts for which we are in- 
debted to the researches of his descendant is a memorandum 
showing that he was entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
the 8th of December, 1602; and there is also evidence that he 
continued at the University for about a year and a half. While 
he was at Cambridge he was attacked by a slow fever, from 
which he suffered severely, and which produced a marked 
effect on his character. “ Being deprived of my youthful 
joys,” he says in a record of his Christian experience drawn 
up many years afterward, “1 betook myself to God, whom I 
did believe to be very good and merciful, and would welcome 
any that would come to him, especially such a young soul, and 
so well qualified as I took myself to be; so as I took pleasure 
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in drawing near to him.” The early termination of his college 
life, however, was probably owing, not to ill-health, but to his 
marriage, which took place at Great Stambridge on the 16th of 
April, 1605, when he was but little more than seventeen. The 
lady whom he had thus early chosen as his wife was Mary, the 
daughter and sole heir of John Forth, Esq., of Great Stam- 
bridge, in the county of Essex. She was about four years 
older than her husband; but, as her family possessed both 
wealth and influence, the disparity of years was easily over- 
looked. By his marriage he acquired “ a large portion of out- 
ward estate’; and to the associations to which it introduced 
him he attributes still greater benefits. “‘ About eighteen 
years of age,” he says, in the record of his religious life al- 
ready cited, “‘ being a man in stature and understanding, as 
my parents conceived me, I married into a family under Mr. 
Culverwell’s ministry in Essex ; and, living there sometimes, I 
first found the ministry of the word come home to my heart 
with power (for in all before I found only light); and after 
that I found the like in the ministry of many others, so as 
there began to be some change, which I perceived in myself, 
and others took notice of.” His chief satisfaction was now 
found in the contemplation of heavenly things, and in the 
assiduous performance of the various duties of a Christian 
life. Such, indeed, was his insatiable thirst after the word of 
God, as he tells us, that he “ could not miss a good sermon, 
though many miles off, especially of such as did search deep 
into the conscience.” 

Not long after his marriage, according to the family tradi- 
tion preserved by Cotton Mather, he was made a justice of the 
peace ; and in October, 1609, he held his first court at Groton 
Hall, ‘doubtless in consequence of his having attained his ma- 
jority in the early part of that year,” says his biographer. Of 
the next six or eight years of his life we have few details, ex- 
cept such as relate to his spiritual growth and experience. 
His wife, who died in June, 1615, bore him six children, three 
sons and three daughters, the eldest of whom, John Winthrop, 
Jr., became Governor of Connecticut, and is aptly described 
by Mr. Savage, in a note to “The History of New England,” 
as “the heir of all his father’s talents, prudence, and virtues, 


























with a superior share of human learning.” None of Win- 
throp’s letters to his first wife have been preserved ; and there 
is only one short note to her “sweet husband” among the fam- 
ily papers. It is of little importance, and throws no light on a 
character of which every reader would be glad to know more. 

Six months after the death of his wife, Winthrop married 
again. His second wife was Thomasine, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Clopton, Esq., of Castleins, near Groton, a representative 
of one of the oldest and most respectable families in England. 
She appears to have been a person of much worth of character, 
of deep religious convictions, and of a tender and affectionate 
nature ; and her husband may well have looked forward to 
many years of domestic happiness. But his second experience 
of married life was suddenly terminated by her death, in a lit- 
tle more than a year after their marriage. A curious and in- 
structive account of her sickness, drawn up by her husband at 
the time, has been preserved among the family papers, and is 
printed for the first time in the “ Life and Letters.” In it, 
as Winthrop’s biographer remarks, “ the hopes and fears, the 
prayers and watchings, the wandering thoughts and delirious 
fancies, ‘ the temptations of the enemy,’ the parting words, the 
passing bell, the last sighs and tears, are all recounted with a 
pathos and a vividness which almost make us witnesses of 
the scene and partakers of the sorrow.”” The whole narrative 
affords new and striking evidence of the strength and tender- 
ness of Winthrop’s nature ; but it is too long for quotation 
in full, and it would be impossible by any extracts to give a 
just idea of its singular beauty. The closing passage, however, 
in which the writer briefly delineates his wife’s character, may 
be separated from the rest of the account, and is without doubt 
a just tribute to her memory. 


“ She was a woman wise, modest, lovinge, & patient of iniuries ; but 
hir innocent & harmeles life was of most observation. She was truly 
religious, & industrious therein ; plaine hearted, & free from guile, & 
very humble minded ; never so adicted to any outward thinges (to my 
iudgm‘) but that she could bringe hir affections to stoope to Gods will 
in them. She was sparinge in outward shewe of zeale, etc. but hir con- 
stant love to good christians, & the best things, w™ hir reverent & care- 
full attendance of Gods ordinances, bothe publiqe & private, w™ hir 
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care for avoydinge of evill hirselfe, & reprovinge it in others, did plainly 
shewe that truthe, & the love of God, did lye at the heart. Hir lovinge 
& tender regard of my children was suche as might well become a nat- 
urall mother: ffor hir carriage towards myselfe, it was so amiable & 
observant as I am not able to expresse ; it had this onely inconvenience, 
that it made me delight too muche in hir to enjoye hir longe.” 


Covering nearly the whole of this portion of his life, and 
extending over many pages of the “ Life and Letters,” we 
have a minute and deeply interesting account of his religious 
experience, now printed for the first time. Unlike the “ Chris- 
tian Experience”’ already referred to, which was not written 
until several years after his arrival at Boston, this record is in 
the form of a journal, and gives an exact description of the 
writer’s feelings at the very period when each part was writ- 
ten. It begins on the 2d of February, 1606,— only ten days 
before the birth of his eldest.son,— and comes down, with 
but few interruptions, to April, 1620; and there are some 
entries of a later date. Many passages are characterized by 
that eloquence and fervor which we find in the best religious 
writings of the seventeenth century ; and throughout it 
breathes the spirit of sincere and earnest piety. Sometimes, 
indeed, the writer describes himself, in the language of that 
age, as utterly base and fallen; but not seldom we have glow- 
ing pictures of the peace and joy experienced only through 
communion with God. As a history of his inner life dur- 
ing the period in which character is forming and principles 
are becoming fixed, it possesses an especial value; and no 
one can read it without recognizing its importance as an auto- 
biographical fragment. In reading it, we are more than ever 
before impressed by Winthrop’s peculiar qualifications for the 
important duty afterward assigned to him; and even in the 
most cursory examination, it will be seen how largely his sub- 
sequent life was affected by his early religious struggies and 
aspirations. In one passage, probably written not long after 
the death of his second wife, he describes the consolations 
which he derived from prayer and religious reading after that 
sad event, so that “I founde in one fortnight such an abun- 
dant recompense of my losse, as I might saye w™ the prophet, 
O Lord! thou hast caused my ioye to surmount my griefe an 
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100 foulde.” In another passage, written at a little later 
period, he speaks of his frequent conflicts with the world and 
the flesh, and triumphantly adds: “ Come life, come deathe ; 
come healthe, come sicknesse; come good reporte or evill 
reporte ; come ioye, come sorrowe; come wealthe, come pov- 
ertie; come what may, I will never yield me a prisoner to 
these enemies, I will never be reconciled unto them, I will 
never seeke their wealthe nor prosperitie all the dayes of my 
life ; for I knowe that if I enter friendship w™ them, they will 
cause me to eate of their sacrifices, & so w“drawe my hearte 
from my God to runne roaminge after them & to committ 
Idolatrye w* them.” And in another and still more notice- 
able passage, he records that, “ havinge been longe wearied w™ 
discontent for want of suche imployment as I could find com 
fort & peace in, I founde at last that the conscionable & con- 
stant teachinge of my familye was a speciall businesse, wherein 
I might please God, & greatly further their & mine own salva- 
tion, w°" might be as siffficient incouragement to my studye & 
labour therein as if I were to teache a publick Congregation ; 
for as to the pleasing of God it was all one, & I perceived that 
my exercise therein did stirre up in me many considerations & 
much life of affection, w otherwise I should not so often meet 
w ; so as I purpose, by Gods assistance, to take it as a chiefe 
parte of my callinge, & to intende it accordingly.” On one 
occasion, while “ lookinge over some lettres of kindnesse that 
had passed between my first wife & me, & beinge thereby af- 
fected w the remembrance of that entire & sweet love that 
had been sometymes between us,” he is led to meditate on the 
love between Christ and his own soul; and on several other 
occasions we find him writing in a similar strain. The sim- 
plest acts of his daily life, as well as the painful experiences 
of sickness and sorrow, turned his thoughts toward the unseen 
world. Still it was only through a various experience of fear 
and hope, of depression and triumphant confidence, of trem- 
bling doubt and assured faith, that he ultimately attained 
inward peace. As he somewhere writes in this journal, 
“Sometymes my faithe hathe been so deadhearted in the 
promises as no meanes could quicken me up to apprehende 
the mercies of God, although but in the ordinarye sence of 
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my sines. At an other tyme againe God hathe lett in upon 
my heart suche a floud of mercie as in the quickest sight of 
sinne that ever I had I could not have been brought to make 
question of pardon.” But at all times, when he was strug- 
gling with painful doubts as well as when he was rejoicing in 
hope, we see how deep was his sense of religious obligations, 
and how earnestly he was striving to bring his outward life 
into harmony with his own settled convictions of duty. It is 
seldom that we have so minute a record of any man’s spiritual 
conflicts ; and there are probably few persons whose inmost 
thoughts and aspirations could be thus exposed to the cold eye 
of criticism without sinking them somewhat in the general es- 
timation. In the case of Winthrop the result will be different ; 
and these revelations, evidently meant for no eye but his own, 
will add new honor to his memory by the light which they 
throw on his life and character. 

Meanwhile, in the early part of 1618, Winthrop again mar- 
ried,— his third wife being Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Tyndal, Knight, of Great Maplested, in the county of Essex. 
Of this lady much more is known than of either of his other 
wives ; and many of her husband’s letters to her, as well as 
some of her answers, have been preserved. Some of them 
have been already printed in the Appendix to Mr. Savage’s 
edition of “ The History of New England,” and others are 
now given to the public for the first time. They are among 
the best specimens of epistolary composition in our language, 
and present a charming picture of domestic peace and joy. 
Few marriages can have produced greater happiness to both 
parties than was experienced by Winthrop and his wife during 
the next twenty-five or thirty years ; but the new alliance was 
not contracted without serious opposition on the part of the 
bride’s family and friends. Two letters addressed to her by 
her future husband before their marriage have recently come 
to light, in the first of which he urges his suit with great 
warmth, and combats the objections apparently urged against 
him on the ground of the smallness of his fortune. In the 
course of the letter, which is very long, and largely occupied 
with references to the Scriptures, he writes somewhat quaintly 
with regard to her acceptance of him in spite of the opposition 
of her friends. 
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“ But nowe doe I knowe that thou lovest me, & heerby we may bothe 
be fully assured that this thinge comethe of the Lorde: Therefore it is 
my desire to confirme thy heart in this resolutid ; not that I feare any 
change (farre be suche a thought from me) but for that I wishe thee a 
large additid of comfort to thy constancie, w™ may molifie & heale up 
the scarres of such wounds as may yet remaine of thy late conflicte. 
And now I will take lib®* to deale freely w™ thee since there is no need 
of persuasid, nor any feare of suspitid of flaterye ; & let me tell thee 
that as thou hast doone worthyly & Christianly, so thou hast doone no 
otherwise than became thee being one professinge to feare God & be- 
leeve in him: for (what so ever I am or may be, yet) beinge, in thy 
accompt, a servant of God & one that thou mightest well hope to be 
furthered to heaven by (Amen I say), & beinge offred unto thee by 
God, & thy selfe beinge as warrantably called to embrace the opportu- 
nitye as a woman might be, I see not how thou couldst have had peace 
to thine owne heart if thou hadst refused it; but thou mightest iustly 
have feared least, for w“drawinge thy heart from God & leaninge to thine 
owne reason, he should have given thee over to some suche matche as 
should have proved a plauge to thy soule all thy dayes.” 


And he closes by bidding her to be patient and hopeful. 


“ Whatsoever shall be wantinge of that w" thy love deserves, my 
kindest affection shall endeavour to supplie, whilst I live, & what I leave 
unsatisfied (as I never hope to be out of thy debt) I will sett over to 
Him who is able, & will recompence thee to the full: & for the present, 
I wish thee to followe the prophets exhortatid Psal: 27.14. Waite on 
the Lord, be of good courage, & he shall strengthen thyne heart; Waite 
I say on the Lorde.” 


In the second letter he offers some suggestions as to her 
bridal apparel, which, one would think, could scarcely have 
been acceptable to her, and which probably would not be very 
pleasing to most ladies at the present day. But, as his biogra- 
pher justly observes, “the Scriptural allusions and applications 
which are introduced so abundantly into this letter are still 
more remarkable.” They are even more frequent here than 
in any of his other letters, and they show at once the writer’s 
familiarity with the Bible, and the smallness of the distinction 
then made as to the canonical value of its different books, since 
most of its references are to the “ Song of Solomon.” This 
singular production appears to have been a favorite with Win- 
throp, and he often quotes from it, but nowhere else so co- 
piously as in this letter. 
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After his marriage Winthrop passed a considerable part of 
each year in London in the practice of his profession as a 
lawyer, and in closely watching the course of public affairs. 
During these frequent periods of absence he seems to have lost 
no opportunity of communicating with his family; and his 
numerous letters to his wife and his eldest son, though often 
brief and hurried, reveal great strength and depth of affection. 
They seldom mention political transactions, and add few facts 
to what was already known of his personal history ; but they 
will be read with interest for their unconscious delineation 
of his character as a husband and father, and in one or two 
instances we gather from them a satisfactory solution of some 
obscure statement in letters heretofore published. Thus, in 
a letter of uncertain date, first printed by Mr. Savage, he 
informs his wife: ‘ My office is gone, and my chamber, and 
I shall be a saver in them both. So, as I hope, we shall now 
enjoy each other again, as we desire. The Lord teach us to 
improve our time and society to more use for our mutual com- 
fort, and the good of our family, etc., than before.” To what 
office reference was here made has been a matter of doubt; 
but from one of the letters now brought to light we learn 
that in the latter part of the year 1626 a vacancy occurred in 
one of the attorneyships of the Court of Wards, for which he 
was advised by his friends to make immediate application. He 
was then at Groton, but he seems to have hastened at once to 
London to take the necessary steps for procuring the desired 
appointment. In this he was successful ; and it is now known 
that he held the office until a short time before he left England. 
The family papers show that he had a large business as a law- 
yer, and, from the number of cases named in them, it is certain 
that he’ must have derived a considerable income from this 
source. His practice, however, was not confined to the courts, 
and there is good reason to believe that he was sometimes 
employed to draft bills for enactment by Parliament. 

A few extracts from his familiar correspondence during this 
period will exhibit its general character better than any minute 
criticism, and at the same time show how entirely his religion 
had become a part of his daily life. Our first extract is a letter 
to his wife, written about three years after their marriage. 
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“To my most lovinge & deare wife M" Marg' Winthrop at Groton in Suffolk. 


“ My DEARLY BELOVED Wire, — the blessinge of o* heavenly father 
be upon thee & all o™: & he who hath preserved & prospered us hith- 
erto, Wout o! meritts of his free goodnesse, continue us in his favour, & 
the comfort of each others Love, unto o° last & most happie change. I 
trust by the blessinge of God to be restored safe to thee on Saturdaye 
next: for my heart is at home, & specially w™ thee my best beloved, 
yet the businesse I came for is come to no passe, & there is cause to 
feare lest it will not be effected this week : therefore be not over confi- 
dent of my returne untill tuesdaye next weeke: but I hope I shall write 
to thee againe if I be likely to staye. O* freinds heere are all in healthe : 
I am much streightened in tyme, & therefore caiiot satisfye my selfe in 
writinge as I desire, gather the rest out of thyne owne faithfull assur- 
ance of my Love: so w™ the sweetest kisses, & pure imbracinges of my 
kindest affection I rest 

“ Thine “Joun WINTHROP. 

“Remember my dutye to parents & loveinge salutations to suche 
good freinds as thou knowest I desire, etc. 

““Lonpon. May 9: 1621.” 

Three years afterward we find him writing to her in the 
same affectionate tone, and with the same longing to be again 
united with his family. 


“My most SWEET HEART, —I received thy kinde Lettre, w™ was 
truely wellcome to me, as a fruit of that le~e w I have (& shall ever) 
esteemed above silver & golde, & cannot but reioyce more in so kind a 
testimonie of it, then in the richest present thou couldst have sent me. 
Now blessed be the Lo: our good God, who giveth us still matter of 
comfort in each other & in those w™ belonge to us: onely I am greived 
for our 2 little Lambes, the Lord keepe them & deliver them in his good 
tyme. If heer be any thinge w™ may be good for them I will not for- 
gett them. I prayse God we are all heer in health, & salute thee 
heartyly, wishinge thee heer ofte if it could be. Newes heer is none 
certaine. I purpose (if God will) to be at Graces on Saterday at night, 
& so to be at home on mundaye. In the meane tyme I cease not to 
comende thee & all o" familye to the gratious blessinge & protection of 
o* heavenly father, & so w" my dutye to my mother, blessinge to o* 
children, & salutations to all etc, I kisse my sweet wife & remaine 
allwayes 

“thy faithfull husband “Joun WINTHROP. 

“ Wells bringes downe a trusse. 

“Lonpon Octob: 30 1624.” 
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In all his letters to his wife there breathes the same tender 
and affectionate spirit; and from her letters to him we see 
that his frequent absences from home were equally regret- 
ted by both husband and wife. There is scarcely a letter in 
which he does not express his anxiety to be with his family ; 
while Mrs. Winthrop frequently tells him that she has sent by 
the carrier “a cupple of capons,” some “ cyder,” or other 
present from the produce of their farm. The great charm of 
these letters comes, indeed, quite as much from their affec- 
tionate tone as from the perfect simplicity and frankness with 
which they are written. There is no attempt at fine writing, 
but each says what will most interest the other to learn. Win- 
throp himself was evidently fond of writing, and many of his 
letters are of considerable length: his wife, on the other hand, 
is generally brief, and doubtless preferred the faithful per- 
formance of her household duties to any other occupation. 
In the letters of both we find abundant evidence of that deep 
sense of religious obligations of which we have already spoken. 

Beside the letters from Winthrop and his wife, there are in 
the volume several from other members of the family, and a 
few from persons with whom they were connected only by 
business or friendship. Some of these letters are of much 
intrinsic interest; but, as they afford little illustration of the 
special characteristics which we design to bring into view in 
this article, it will be more in accordance with our purpose to 
extract one of Winthrop’s letters to his son, while the former 
was at home, and the latter in London. 


“ To my lovinge sonne John Winthrop at the three fawnes in the Olde Baylye, 
London. 


“Sonne Jonn, —I prayse God we came home well on thursdaye 
at night & this daye I was at the Choyce of o* knights at Ipswich ; what 
o* successe was you may knowe by my lettre to either of yo" unckles, as 
likewise for other affaires. I purpose now to send you up the rest of 
the writings, w™ Mr. ffeatherston may make use of, as he shall think fitt : 
I would be lothe to come up before the terme except there be necessi- 
tye: yet I thincke to be there about a weeke before, because my horse 
must be at Houndsloe heathe the 23 of Aprill, & likewise to take order 
about my removall, w® I am now (in a maier) resolved of, if God shall 
dispose for us accordingly : for my charge heere grows verye heavye, & 
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I am wearye of these io'nies to & fro, so as I will either remove or putt 
off my office. I would have you enquire about for a house at Tower 
hill or some suche open place, or if I cant be provided so neere, I will 
make tryall of Thistleworthe ; I would be neere churche & some good 
schoole. If you can finde how to sende to yo" brother Hen: let me 
knowe that I may provide shoes &c: for him, & for other things I will 
leave them to y* care. We are all in good healthe (I prayse God). 
Deane hathe had the smale poxe, but laye not by it, & Sam: was 
verye sick & in great danger, but God hathe delivered him. Yo* 
grandmother & mother salute & blesse you: the Lorde blesse, guide, 
& prosper you in all yo" wayes, that you may feare him & cleave to 
him, & so consecrate yo" life & youthe to his service, as yo" life may be 
of use for his glorye & the good of others. farewell. 
“ Yo" lovinge father “Jo: WINTHROP. 


“Remember me verye kindly to Capt. Best & his wife, to Capt. 
Downinge & the rest of that familye (when you see them.) Comende 
me to M". ffeatherston & desire him to prepare his assurance by a weeke 
before the terme, if he thinke good, & if yo" host shall require it ; other- 
wise at the beginninge of the terme. 

“ Looke out amonge the bookesellers in Duck lane, & if you can finde 
an English bible in 4° for 7 or 8*: buye it & sende it downe; & 
remember the stockfishe. 


“Fes: 25. 1627.” 


This letter has a special interest, as showing that, only two 
years before his embarkation, Winthrop had little or no thought 
of coming to New England, though his mind had long been 
troubled by the sad condition of affairs at home, and that his 
frequent journeys to London and back again had become in- 
sufferably irksome to him. The intention of giving up his 
residence at Groton, however, was relinquished ; and in an 
undated letter from Mrs. Winthrop to her husband we have 
an amusing statement of her objections to removing to This- 
tleworth, or Isleworth, as it is now called. Probably the post- 
ponement of the removal until spring, which she recommends 
with so much good sense, caused its ultimate abandonment; 
and not long afterward Winthrop began to consider the expe- 
diency of seeking a more distant home. In the letter just 
referred to, Mrs. Winthrop writes : — 


“For the matter of which you right about, of takeinge a house at 
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Thiselworth, I like well in some respect, in regard of the good Minister 
and good people and teachinge for our children. But I must aledge 
one thinge, that I feare in your cominge to and fro, lest if you should 
be ventrus upon the water, if your passage be by water w™ I know not, 
it may be dangerous for you in the winter time, the wether beinge colde 
and the waters perilous. And so I shoulde be in continuall feare of you 
lest you should take any hurt. I did confir with my mother about it 
and she thinkes you had better take a house in the City, and so come 
home to your own table and familye ; and I am of the same minde, but 
I shall allwayes submit to what you shal thinke fit. Upon the best con- 
sideration I can take, I have resolved to stay heare this winter, in re- 
gard that my littel one is very yonge and the wayes very bad to remove 
such things as wee shall stande in nede of, and we shal leave things 
very unsetled, and to keepe two famylies will be very chargable to us, 
And so I thinke it will be our best corce to remove in the springe, and 
in the meane time commend it to God. It is allredy reported about the 
countrye that we shal remove and so it will be the lesse strange to them, 
because they loke for it all ready, and you are to be so much from 


home.” 


About the time of Winthrop’s proposed removal from Gro- 
ton, his eldest son, then a young man of twenty-two or twenty- 
three, was also thinking about a new home, and was seri- 
ously considering the propriety of joining Endicott’s company 
in their proposed emigration to New England. The execution 
of this design seems to have been postponed by the advice of 
his father, who, in a letter dated April 7, 1628, writes: ‘For 
your journey intended, seeing you have a resolution to go to 
sea, I know not where you should go with such religious com- 
pany, and under such hope of blessing; only I am loath you 
should think of settling there as yet, but to be going and com- 
ing awhile and afterward to do as God shall offer occasion.” 
After relinquishing this design young Winthrop made a voy- 
age to the Mediterranean, visiting Constantinople, where he 
passed three months, and returning overland through Italy 
and Holland. His absence from England lasted more than 
fourteen months, and it is a striking illustration of the diffi- 
culty of postal communication in that age, that during this 
long period he did not receive a single letter from home, and 
that he did not hear of his grandmother’s death until his 
arrival in London, four months after that event. So industri- 
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ous a penman as the elder Winthrop, and one so devoted to 
his family, could scarcely have failed to write to his son when- 
ever opportunity offered; and the failure of the latter to re- 
ceive the letters which were doubtless sent has probably de- 
prived us of considerable information respecting an interesting 
portion of the elder Winthrop’s personal history. 

The death of his grandmother and of his uncle Fones, which 
occurred almost simultaneously, one at Groton, and the other 
in London, were not the only events in the family history dur- 
ing the absence of young Winthrop. About the end of Novem- 
ber, 1628, while his father was in attendance on the courts in 
London, he was taken seriously ill; and such was Mrs. Win- 
throp’s anxiety about her husband’s condition, that she set out 
at once, with no other attendant than a maid-servant, to make 
the journey from Groton to London, at that time an undertak- 
ing of no small difficulty. ‘I am heere amonge such lovinge 
friends,” he wrote to her, “as will suffer me to want nothinge, 
especially the Lord beinge pleased to be w™ me allso in the fa- 
vo’ & light of his countenance ; yet were it not winter, I could 
want thee; but (my sweet wife) have a little more patience & 
God will restore me to thee soone: I must persuade and 
chardge thee not to thinke of cominge up, for, if it should 
befall thee other wise than well, it would be worse to me than 
all this, & much more.” Nevertheless she was not to be thus 
dissuaded ; and we cannot doubt that her tender care did 
much to hasten her husband’s recovery. After a short time 
she returned home, leaving him so much better, that at the 
beginning of the next term of the court he was able to resume 
his law business. In a striking passage in his little autograph 
record of his religious experiences during this “ dangerous 
hote malignant feaver,” he ascribes various benefits to his 
sickness, such as his total relinquishment of the use of to- 
bacco, his experience of the love of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and, above all, the assurance of his salvation. It was 
only a few months after his own recovery that he was called 
to lament the deaths of his mother and of his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Fones, to whom he was warmly attached. Less than 
two months afterward he was deprived of his attorneyship in 
the Court of Wards, probably on account of his identification 
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with the Puritans. The letters which he wrote to his wife 
under these circumstances are well described by his biogra- 
pher as “ full of the loftiest strain of religious faith and devo- 
tional fervor”; but several of the best of them have already 
been printed by Mr. Savage ; and we must content ourselves 
with giving only one, written after the loss of his office, and 
showing, we think, that as early as June, 1629, he had begun 
to consider the question of leaving England for a new home. 
It is as follows : — 


“My coop Wire,— Blessed be the Lord o* God for his great mercye 
still continued to us & o™. O that we could consider aright of his kind- 
nesse, that we might knowe o* happinesse in being the children of such 
a father, & so tenderly beloved of the All sufficient, but we must needs 
complaine. Oh this flesh, this fraile sinfull flesh, that obscures the 
beauty & brightnesse of so great glorye & goodnesse! I thanke thee for 
thy most kinde & sweet Lettre, the stampe of that amiable affection of 
a most lovinge wife: I assure thee, thy labour of love (tho’ it be very 
great) shall not be lost, so far as the prayers & endeavours of a faithful 
husbande can tende to requitall. But I must limitt the length of my 
desires to the shortnesse of my leysure, otherwise I should not knowe 
when to ende. I trust, in the Lorde, the tyme of o° wished meetinge 
wilbe shortly, but my occasions are such as thou must have pacience 
till the ende of next weeke, thoughe I shall strive to shorten it, if possi- 
ble I maye: and after that, I hope, we shall never parte so longe againe, 
till we parte for a better meetinge in heaven. But where we shall 
spende the rest of o* short tyme I knowe not: the Lorde, I trust, will 
direct us in mereye ; my comfort is that thou art willinge to be my com- 
panion in what place or conditid soevere, in weale or in woe. Be it 
what it may, if God be w" us, we need not feare ; his favour, & the 
kingdome of heaven wilbe alike & happinesse enough to us & o” in all 
places. [torn] is in London, but I have seen him but twice, I knowe 
not what he doth nor what he intendeth, I mourne for his sinnes & the 
miserye that he will soone bringe upon himselfe & his wife. Our freinds 
here are all in health (God be praysed) & desire to be comended to 
thee, so w™ my love & blessinge to o* children, salutatié to all o° freinds, 
my brother & sister Gostlin &c, I comiende thee to the good Lorde & 
kisse my sweet wife & rest 

“ Thy faithfull husband “Jo: WinTHROP. 


JUNE 22. 1629. 


“Send me no horses except I send for them.” 
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It is certain, however, that four or five weeks after the date 
of this letter the subject of emigrating to New England was 
distinctly before his mind ; and in the latter part of July he 
rode into Lincolnshire with his brother-in-law, Emanuel Down- 
ing, apparently by the invitation of Isaac Johnson, to consult 
with him in reference to this great enterprise. Immediately 
after the return of John Winthrop, Jr., the plan was commu- 
nicated to him by his father in a letter which has unfortu- 
nately been lost. But the son’s answer has long been known 
to the students of our early history, and is a document which 
does him much honor. “ And for myself,” he writes, “ I have 
seen so much of the vanity of the world, that I esteem no more 
of the diversities of countries, than as so many inns, whereof 
the traveller that hath lodged in the best, or in the worst, 
findeth no difference, when he cometh to his journey’s end ; 
and I shall call that my country, where I may most glorify 
God, and enjoy the presence of my dearest friends. There- 
fore herein I submit myself to God’s will and yours, and, with 
your leave, do dedicate myself (laying by all desire of other 
employments whatsoever) to the service of God and the Com- 
pany herein, with the whole endeavors, both of body and 
mind.” In Winthrop’s letter was enclosed a paper of “ Con- 
clusions,”’ which has not been identified, but the substance of 
which has doubtless been preserved in at least three different 
forms ; — first, in the “*‘ General Considerations for the Planta- 
tion of New England, with an Answer to several Objections,” 
printed in Hutchinson’s “Collection of Original Papers” ; 
next, in a paper in the handwriting of Forth Winthrop, first 
published in the volume now before us, and entitled ‘“ Reasons 
to be considered for iustifieinge the undertakeres of the in- 
tended Plantation in New England, & for incouraginge such 
whose hartes God shall move to ioyne w™ them in it,” with a 
second part entitled “ Diverse obiections w™ have been made 
against this Plantation, w™ their answears & Resolutions” ; 
and lastly, in a paper recently discovered in the State-Paper 
Office, in London, with the indorsement, “ White of Dorches- 
ter his instructions for the plantation of New England.” 
Whether Winthrop himself was the author of this important 
document has been considered doubtful, but his present biog- 
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rapher is decidedly of the opinion that it was originally pre- 
pared by him, and afterward submitted to some of his principal 
associates, from whom the copies in Hutchinson’s Collection 
and in the State-Paper Office were doubtless obtained. In this 
opinion we entirely concur ; and it is certainly not easy to see 
how the argument by which it is supported can be answered. 
Among the Winthrop papers his biographer has found “an 
original draught of the earlier portion of the paper, with mar- 
ginal alterations and suggestions, in the handwriting of the 
elder Winthrop, indorsed, ‘For New England, May, 1629,’” 
and “ another portion of the paper in Winthrop’s handwriting, 
distinctly indorsed, ‘ Objections Answered, the first draught, 
together with still other autograph manuscripts of his, which 
were evidently preparations for the same composition.” In 
view of these discoveries, the question of authorship must be 
regarded as settled beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt 
on the subject. 

Beside this document, two shorter papers of a similar char- 
acter have also been found in Winthrop’s own handwriting, 
and are now printed for the first time. The first of them is 
entitled ‘“*Some Gen' Conclusions shewinge that persons of 
good use heere (yea in publike service) may be transplanted 
for the furtherance of this plantation in N: E:” and briefly 
sets forth that the work is lawful, that it must succeed by the 
efforts of persons suited to such an undertaking, and that to 
them it presents stronger claims than “ the betteringe of the 
Churche”’ at home. The other paper is entitled “ Particular 
Considerations in the case of J: W:” and is well worth citing 
in this connection. We give it at length. 


“ Particular Considerations in the case of J: W: 


“1: It is come to that issue as (in all probabilitye) the wellfare of 
the Plantation dependes upon his goeinge, for divers of the Chiefe Un- 
dertakers (upon whom the reste depende) will not goe without him. 

“2: He acknowledges a satisfactorye callinge, outwarde from those 
of the Plantation, inwardly by the inclination of his own hearte to the 
worke, & bothe approved by godly & iuditious Devines (whereof some 
have the first interest in him), & there is in this the like mediate call 
from the Kinge, which was to his former imployment. 

“3: Though his means be sufficient for a comfortablo subsistence in 
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a private condition heere, yet the one halfe of them being disposed to 
his 3: elder sonnes, who are now of age, he cannot live in the same 
place & callinge with that which remains ; his charge being still as great 
as before, when his means were double: & so if he should refuse this 
opportunitye, that talent which God hath bestowed upon him for pub- 
like service, were like to be buried. 

“4: His wife & suche of his children, as are come to years of dis- 
creation, are voluntarylye disposed to the same Course. 

“5: Most of his friends (upon the former considerations) doe consent 
to his change.” 


When these papers were drawn up, it is probable that Win- 
throp had fully made up his mind to emigrate to New Eng- 
land ; and only a few days after the date of his son’s letter 
relative to the “‘ Conclusions,” the father’s signature was af- 
fixed to the memorable Agreement at Cambridge. By this 
important paper each of the signers, who were twelve in num- 
ber, bound himself, “in the word of a Christian, and in the 
presence of God, who is the searcher of all hearts,” to be ready 
to embark for New England, with such of his family as were 
to accompany him, by the 1st of the following March, “ Pro- 
vided always, that, before the last of September next, the whole 
Government, together with the patent for the said Plantation, 
be first, by an order of Court, legally transferred and estab- 
lished to remain with us and others which shall inhabit upon 
the said Plantation.” 

One month before this Agreement was entered into, certain 
propositions had been submitted at a General Court of the 
Massachusetts-Bay Company by its Governor, Matthew Cra- 
dock, with the express design of transferring the government of 
the plantation to New England, instead of continuing it “ in 
’ subordination to the Company ” in London ; and it was doubt- 
less with the view of influencing the final decision of the ques- 
tion that the Agreement was drawn up and signed. At the 
next General Court of the Company, held two days after the 
date of this important paper, the Deputy-Governor informed 
the Court “ that the especial cause of their meeting was to give 
answer to divers gentlemen, intending to go into New Eng- 
land, whether or no the chief government of the Plantation, 
together with the patent, should be settled in New England, or 
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here.” After some discussion of the subject, two committees 
were appointed to draw up arguments for and against the pro- 
posed transfer, with instructions to report to the full Court on 
the following morning. This was done, and after an animated 
debate the Company voted “ by erection of hands,” “ that the 
government and patent should be settled in New England,” 
and an order was thereupon drawn up for carrying out this 
vote, perhaps the most important resolution ever adopted by 
any corporate body. Less than two months afterward, the 
Court, as the records set forth, “ having received extraordi- 
nary great commendations of Mr. John Winthrop, both for his 
integrity and sufficiency, as being one every way well fitted 
and accomplished for the place of Governor,” chose him the 
first Governor under the new system. Mr. John Humfrey, 
another signer of the Agreement at Cambridge, was at the same 
time chosen Deputy-Governor ; and eighteen Assistants were 
also selected, of whom the most prominent were Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, Isaac Johnson, Thomas Dudley, John Endicott, and 
William Coddington. 

On the very day of the election, Winthrop announced the 
result to his wife in a letter which is too characteristic of the 
writer not to be inserted here. 

“ To my verye lovinge Wife, M" Winthrop the elder at Groton, Suffk 

“My peare Wire,—I am verye sorye that I am forced to feed 
thee w™ lettres, when my presence is thy due, & so much desired: but 
my trust is, that he who hath so disposed of it, will supply thee w™ 
patience, & better comforte in the want of him whom thou so much 
desirest: The Lord is able to doe this, & thou mayst expect it, for he 
hath promised it. Seeinge he calls me into his worke, he will have care 
of thee & all o™ & o° affaires in my absence: therefore I must sende 
thee to him, for all thou lackest: goe boldly (sweet wife) to the throne 
of Grace ; if anythinge trouble thee, acquainte the Lord w™ it; tell 
him, he hath taken thy husband from thee, pray him to be a husband to 
thee, a father to thy children, a master to thy householde, thou shall 
finde him faithfull: thou art not guilty of my departure, thou hast not 
driven me awaye by any unkindnesse, or want of dutye, therefore thou 
mayst challenge protection & blessinge of him. 

“T prayse the Lorde I am in health & cheerfull in my course, where- 
in I find God gratiously present, so as we expect, he wilbe pleased to 
direct & prosper us. We have great advantage because we have many 
prayers. 
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“ Bee not discouraged (deare heart) though I sett thee no tyme of 
my returne ; I hope it shall not be longe, & I will make no more staye 
then I needs must. 

“So it is that it hath pleased the Lorde to call me to a further trust 
in this businesse of the Plantation, then either I expected or finde my- 
selfe fitt for, (beinge chosen by the Company to be their Governor). 
The onely thinge that I have comforte of in it is, that heerby I have 
assurance that my charge is of the Lorde & that he hath called me to 
this worke: O that he would give me an heart now to answeare his 
goodnesse to me, & the expectation of his people! I never had more 
need of prayers, helpe me (deare wife) & lett us sett o" hearts to seeke 
the Lorde, & cleave to him sincearly. 

“ My brother & sisters salute you all: my sonne remembers his dutye 
to thee, & salutations to all the rest. Comende me kindly to all o° 
freinds at Groton hall, & to M™ Leigh & his wife, my neighbo" Cole & 
his wife, o” freinds at Castleins & all that love us. So the Lorde blesse 
thee & all o* children & companye. So I kisse my sweet wife & rest 

“thy faithfull husband “Jo: WinturRop. 

“ OcTros: 20, 1629. 

“T would faine knowe if thou shalt be like to goe w™ me, for thou 
shalt never have so good opportunity. Let John enq’ out 2: or 3: 
Carpenters: & knowe how many of o° neighbo™ will goe, that we may 
provide shipps for them.” 

Immediately after the election Winthrop entered on the dis- 
charge of his new duties ; and during the autumn and winter 
he was busily occupied in making the necessary preparations 
for embarking with a large company as soon as the spring 
opened. Yet he found time to write many letters to his wife, 
who remained at Groton while he was in London, all of them 
breathing the tenderest affection for her, and the most entire 
trust in God. Several of them have already been printed by 
Mr. Savage, and we had marked for citation three or four of 
those which are now first printed ; but our extracts have al- 
ready been so copious, that we have room for only one more. 
It is, however, one of the most interesting and characteristic 
of the letters written at this time. 

“ To my verye loving Wife Mrs. Winthrop the elder at Groton, Suffolk. 

*“Lonpon March 10: 1629. 

“MINE OWNE, MINE ONELY, MY BEST BELOVED, — Methinkes it 

is verye longe since I sawe or heard from my beloved, & I misse all- 
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readye the sweet comfort of thy most desired presence: but the rich 
mercye & goodnesse of my God makes supplye of all wants: Blessed 
be his great & holy name. Ah my good wife, we now finde what bless- 
inge is stored up in the favour of the Lorde ; he only sweetens all con- 
ditions to us, he takes our cares & feares from us, he supports us in our 
dangers, he disposeth all our affaires for us, he will guide us by his 
counsell in our pilgrimage, & after will bringe us to glorye. 

“John is returned from S: Hampton, where he lefte our boyes well 
& merrye: & this morninge we are ridinge thither, & from thence I 
shall take my last farewell of thee till we meet in new E: or till mid- 
somer that it please God our shipps returne. My deare wife be of good 
courage, it shall goe well with thee & us, the hairs of thy head are num- 
bred, he who gave his onely beloved to dye for-thee, will give his An- 
gells charge over thee: therefore rayse up thy thoughts, & be merrye 
in the Lorde, labour to live by thy Faith; if thou meet with troubles 
or difficultyes, be not dismayed; God doth use to bringe his children 
into the streights of the redd sea &c, that he may shew his power & 
mercye in makinge a waye for them: All his courses towards us, are 
but to make us knowe him & love him; the more thy heart drawes 
towards him in this, the freer shall thy condition be from the evill of 
Affliction. 

“Our friends heer are all in health (blessed be God) & desire to be 
heartyly comended to thee. I am exceedingly beholdinge to my good 
brother & sister D, I can fasten no recompence upon them for all the 
chardge my selfe & my company have putt them to. I have received 
much kindnesse also from my Lady Mildmay & from others, whereof 
some have been meer strangers to me, the Lord reward them: It doth 
much incourage us to see, how the eyes & hearts of all good people are 
upon us, breathinge many sweet prayers & blessings after us. Comende 
my hearty love to all our friends, I cannot now name them, but thou 
knowest whom I meane. Nowe I beseech the Lord & father of mercye 
to blesse thee & all thy companye, my daughter W: Ma: Mat: Sam: 
Deane, & the little one unknowne, Tho: Am:* & the rest: Tell Am: I 
am very much beholdinge to her brother, desire her to give him thanks 
for me: tell my n: Culproke I am beholdinge to his sonne in lawe for 
oysters he sent me, but could not see him to give him thankes. My 
deare wife farewell, once againe let us kisse & imbrace, so in teares of 
great Affection I rest 

“Thine ever “Jo: WINTHROP.” 








* “The persons indicated by Tho: and Am: were undoubtedly his servants 
Thomas and Amy. The others, previously alluded to, were Henry’s wife, his own 
daughter Mary, Martha Fones (afterwards the wife of his son John), and his sons 
Samuel and Deane.” 
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On the very day on which this letter was written, Winthrop 
went down to Southampton to embark for his new home, 
leaving his wife, his eldest son, and the younger members of 
the family, to follow in the spring or summer of the next year. 
But the little fleet had not yet arrived; and so late as the 
29th of March, the day with which “The History of New 
England ” opens, most of the vessels were not ready for sea. 
Nevertheless, on that day Winthrop set sail from the Cowes, 
as it was then called, in the “ Arbella,” a ship of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, accompanied by three other ships, the 
“Talbot,” the “ Ambrose,” and the “Jewell.” Their pro- 
gress, however, was much hindered by storms and adverse 
winds ; and it was not until the 10th of April that they passed 
the Lizard, and the emigrants took their last lingering look 
of their old home. 

We have thus briefly traced, under the guidance of his ac- 
complished descendant, the personal history of the new Gov- 
ernor, from his birth in an obscure hamlet, now visited by the 
traveller only from respect to the memory of its illustrious 
son, through a not very eventful life, down to the period 
when he bade a final adieu to Old England to become the first 
man in New England; and have endeavored to show by what 
influences his character was formed, and under what circum- 
stances his youth and early manhood were passed. If from 
this point we look back over the first forty years of his life, 
we shall find abundant reason to rejoice that the chief duty 
of governing the infant colony was intrusted to such a man. 
In every relation which he had hitherto been called to sustain, 
he had preserved an unblemished reputation ; and to his grow- 
ing experience he had added a continually widening influence. 
A faithful husband, a kind father, an upright magistrate, and 
a sincere and humble Christian, he had at all times shown 
himself equal to the demands which the occasion made on 
him. The courage and the magnanimity, the moderation and 
the firmness, the forgetfulness of his own interests in his anx- 
iety for the public welfare, and the readiness to forgive per- 
sonal injuries, by which his course as Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Colony were marked, were only the natural fruits of his 
previous training and culture. In the full vigor of manhood, 
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with a mature judgment, a character formed under the best 
influences, and a various experience, he was placed at the 
head of an enterprise which required the exercise of all his 
powers for its successful prosecution. If his physical organi- 
zation had been less vigorous, or his judgment less ripe, if the 
religious element had not entered so largely into his charac- 
ter, or if he had had less acquaintance with human nature, 
the new colony would scarcely have been so early or so firmly 
established. 

From the day on which the “Arbella” left the shores of 
England, his life becomes a part of the public history of this 
country, and its details have been often written. In “ The 
History of New England ” he has raised a durable monument 
to his own memory ; and in the learned pages of Bancroft and 
Palfrey, and in the writings of other historians of lesser fame, 
he holds a conspicuous and honorable place. But on the ex- 
amination of this part of his career we do not now purpose to 
enter. Within the last twelve months, new and important 
light has been shed on the subject by the publication, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of a vol- 
ume containing several hundred inedited letters, addressed 
either to John Winthrop or to John Winthrop, Jr., by Cradock, 
Hugh Peters, Winslow, Endicott, Roger Williams, and others ; 
and one or two more volumes of a similar character may be 
looked for from the same source. We have also the promise 
of another volume of the “ Life and Letters,” which will in- 
clude considerable new material, and bring the narrative down 
to his death, — a period of nearly twenty years. Until these 
materials are available for use, it is scarcely advisable to at- 
tempt a new examination of Governor Winthrop’s public life ; 
and we therefore reserve what we wish to say on this subject, 
and a general estimate of his character, for some future oppor- 
tunity. Ifthe papers and letters hereafter to be published are 
only half as important and instructive as those now brought to 
light, our readers will have no occasion to regret the delay. 
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Art. VII.—1. The United States Sanitary Commission. A 
Sketch of its Purposes and its Work. Compiled from 
Documents and Private Papers. Published by Permission. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1863. 16mo. pp. 
xiii. and 299. 

2. The Sanitary Commission Bulletin. pp. 32. New York, 
1st and 15th of each Month. 

3. The Sanitary Reporter. pp. 8. Louisville, Ky., 1st and 
15th of each month. 

4. Sanitary Commission Documents, from No. 1 to No. 73. 

5. Medical Papers of the Sanitary Commission, from A to S. 


WE propose in the following article to describe from intimate 
personal knowledge, and from original documentary sources, 
the origin, struggles, and principles of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. 

Fort Sumter fell on the 15th of April, 1861. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation calling out seventy-five thousand troops 
for the suppression of an armed rebellion followed, on the 16th. 
The whole country was aroused, and while the men rushed to 
arms, the women sprang with equal earnestness to the task of 
preparing against the time of wounds and sickness in the gath- 
ering army. Churches and schools, parlors and bed-chambers, 
were alive with the patriotic industry of those whose fingers 
could not rest while a stitch could be set or a bandage torn for 
the comfort or relief of the soldiers who might soon encounter 
the enemy in the field. The noblest surgeons and physicians 
were lecturing in basements and vestries on the best methods 
of making lint and bandages, and cutting hospital gar.nents. 
Little circles and associations, with patriotic intent, were 
springing up everywhere, and all of them were in need of 
information and guidance. 

At a meeting of fifty or sixty ladies very informally called 
at the New York Infirmary for Women, April 25th, 1861, the 
providential suggestion of attempting to organize the whole 
benevolence of the, women of the country into a Central Asso- 
ciation was ripened into a plan, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to carry it into immediate effect. 
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This committee drew up an Address “ to the Women of New 
York, and especially to those already engaged in preparing 
against the time of wounds and sickness in the army,” which 
was published in all the principal newspapers of the city of 
New York, calling a public meeting in the Cooper Institute on 
the morning of April 29th, 1861. 

The Address stated the object of the mosting to be the con- 
centration and systemizing of the spontaneous and earnest ef- 
forts of the women of the land for the supply of extra medical 
aid to our army. It urged that “‘ numerous societies, working 
without concert, organization, or head; without any direct 
understanding with the official authorities ; without any posi- 
tive instructions as to the immediate or future wants of the 
army,— were liable to waste their enthusiasm in dispropor- 
tionate efforts; to overlook some claims and overdo others ; 
while they gave unnecessary trouble in official quarters by the 
variety and irregularity of their proffers of help, or their in- 
quiries for guidance.” 

It was urged, that the form which woman’s benevolence had 
taken, and would continue to take, “ was, first, the contribution 
of labor, skill, and money in the preparation of lint, bandages, 
and other stores, in aid of the wants of the Medical Staff; 
second, the offer of personal service as nurses”; and that, in 
regard to both these points, exact official information as to 
what was wanted in the way of stores, and what would be ac- 
cepted in the way of nurses, was essential to economy of effort 
and feeling ; and that this information ought to be obtained 
by a Central Association, and diffused through the country. 
“To consider this matter deliberately, and to take such com- 
mon action as may then appear wise, we earnestly invite the 
women of New York, and the pastors of the churches, with 
such medical advisers as may be specially invited, to assemble 
for counsel and action at the Cooper Institute, on Monday 
morning next, at eleven o’clock.’’ So concludes the Address, 
which is signed by ninety-one of the best known and most 
respected ladies of New York. 

The meeting was accordingly held, and presented probably 
the largest council of women ever assembled in this country. 
It was presided over by D. D. Field, Esq. Rev. Dr. Bellows 
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explained the objects of the meeting, and was followed in an 
eloquent speech by Vice-President Hamlin, then understood 
to be awaiting in New York the possible necessity of transfer- 
ring the official power of the government to that city, should 
Washington, with the President and Cabinet, be cut off by the 
threatening interposition of rebel forces. Dr. Crawford, since 
Brigadier-General Crawford, who had been at Fort Sumter, 
followed him. Dr. Wood, of the Bellevue Hospital, offered 
the services of his associates in the training of nurses. Dr. 
Valentine Mott and Dr. A. H. Stevens, veteran leaders in the 
medical profession, both urged the merits of the enterprise. 
The late Rev. Dr. Bethune eloquently spoke some of the last 
words he was permitted publicly to utter, at this meeting. 
Dr. Satterlee, U. S. A., whose name is the synonyme for integ- 
rity, and who has expended millions in the national Purveying 
Department, without ever being suspected of turning, directly 
or indirectly, a penny to his own account, expressed his ear- 
nest good-will to the undertaking. Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. 
Church, and others, also raised their voices in the promotion 
of the effort. 

A Committee on Organization was appointed by the chair, 
who brought in “ Articles of Organization,” which had already 
been very carefully prepared, and which, under the name of the 
“ Woman’s Central Association of Relief,’ united the women 
of New York in a society, whose objects were thus stated : — 

“ Art. III. The objects of this Association shall be to collect 
and distribute information, obtained from official sources, con- 
cerning the actual and probable wants of the army ; to estab- 
lish a recognized union with the Medical Staff of the Federal 
and State troops, and to act as-auxiliary to their efforts ; to 
unite with the New York Medical Association, for the supply 
of lint, bandages, &c., in sustaining a central depot of stores ; 
to solicit and accept the aid of all local associations, here or 
elsewhere, choosing to act through this society ; and especially 
to open a bureau for the examination and registration of can- 
didates for medical instruction as nurses, and to take measures 
for securing a supply of well-trained nurses against any pos- 
sible demand of the war.” 

The venerable and distinguished Dr. Valentine Mott was 
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appointed President of the Association ; Rev. Dr. Bellows, Vice- 
President ; G. F. Allen, Esq., Secretary ; and Howard Potter, 
of Brown, Brothers, & Co., Treasurer. 

The Association went into immediate operation, and invited 
local societies to look to it for guidance. It asked for supplies, 
collected money, and diligently registered and trained nurses. 

The first business, however, of the Executive Committee 
was to collect reliable information, from the ranking Medical 
Officer of the United States Army then in New York, in re- 
gard to the necessities of the troops. The Chairman of this 
Committee accordingly sought the Medical Purveyor, armed 
with the following written questions, which are here given 
from the original draft. They show that, at the earliest period 
of this movement, principles were kept in view which have 
never since been lost sight of, and which have only grown in 
importance and sway in the mind of the Commission. 


QUESTIONS PUT TO THE CHIEF MEDICAL PURVEYOR OF THE 
Unirep States ARMY. 


1st Class of Questions. 


1. What are the precise functions of the Medical Staff of 
the army in time of war? and how can medical and volunteer 
aid be best offered in its service, without interfering with 
proper discipline and routine? 

2. What are the stores and supplies which the government 
orders and allows the sick or wounded? and is there any 
deficiency in this army supply which it is desirable to eke out 
by volunteer aid ? 

3. What are the most urgent wants of the army in the way 
of medical stores, which are not within the reach of the Medi- 
cal Staff? 

4, Please furnish a complete list of all wants which the 
sick and wounded are likely to experience, which are not 
supplied by the Army Staff. 

5. Is it desirable or feasible to have any official understand- 
ing with the Medical Bureau at Washington, with General 
Scott, the Secretary of War, and the President, in regard to 
the relations of the Military and Medical Staffs and the volun- 
teer associations ? 
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2d Class of Questions. 





(Designed to get at the amount of aid which will be required, 
and the nature of it.) 


































1. How many men are likely to be in the field during this 
war? Are not 200,000 certain to be in the field for six months 
or a year, and 100,000 for three years ? 

2. What is the recognized percentage of illness in all our sf 
armies, independent of climate and position? How does mili- 
tary differ from civil life, or armies from other d&semblages of 
people, in respect of exposure to sickness? Is there a marked - 
difference between regulars and volunteers in respect of sickp / 
ness ? . ' 

3. How are armies affected by change of climate and local ; 
situation? and what is likely to be the extent and effect of the 
change to which our army will be subjected ? 

4. What are the specific diseases to which our army will be 
exposed ? 

5. What is the usual proportion in armies of sickness to 
casualties, wounds, &c., and all other kinds of injury ? 

6. What was the experience of the Mexican war? How 
many men were engaged in it? What portion died? What 
portion were killed ? What proportion were ill? How many 
Northern troops were in the war? How did they stand the 
climate? What was the case in the Florida war, in all these 
respects ? 

7. Have recent wars, at home or abroad, changed the views 
of army surgeons in regard to military hygiene ? 

8. Is not the sickness against which we ought to prepare 
mainly independent of the question of positive battles? Can 
the probable amount of it not be calculated, its nature antici- 
pated, and means for its alleviation and cure be at once pro- 
vided? Is not an army of observation liable to more sickness 
than one in active service ? 

9. Should not means of prevention be resorted to? and 
should not these means be sought in an inquiry what part of 
the anticipated illness is due to necessary, and what part to 
accidental causes, — what part may be obviated, and what can 
only be remedied ? 
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10. Are not all such considerations reducible to these ? 

a. The physical quality of the men sent ; 

b. The nature of their food and cooking ; 

c. The quality of their clothing, outfit, and camp habits. 

Their climate ; their necessary exposure ; their liability to 
malarious, contagious, or camp diseases, cannot be changed. 
But cannot the percentage of illness and loss be reduced to its 
minimum, as well’ as the general efficiency of the army be 
raised to its maximum, — 

1st. By mre rigid medical examination of recruits, and all 
men placed in new regiments? Is not the laxity great at 
g@resent? Next, by sending back all those who have gone, 
who, on a re-examination at Washington, are seen to be phys- 
ically incompetent to the trial before them, supplying their 
places by fresh men, carefully selected ? 

2d. Is not the cooking of the regular and volunteer corps 
capable of a vast practical improvement ? 

a. What are the present usual regulations or customs in this 
matter? How is food prepared? and by whom? 

Might not cooks of adequate skill, previously tested, or even 
carefully prepared here, be sent, one with each company, by 
orders from head-quarters ? And would not this diminish, by 
several per cent, the sickness of the men ? 

b. Are the surgeons and officers sufficiently attentive to pre- 
cautionary hygiene? Do they inspect the food, the dress, the 
sleeping arrangements, the marching preparations, in respect 
of shoes, head-covering, and other matters? And might not 
new orders in this direction from the Secretary of War have 
a great efficacy? 

Is there a sufficient and competent medical force usually 
sent with the regiments? and how are medical volunteers 
likely to understand military hygiene ? 

Finally, would not proper cooks sent with the army be better 
than nurses sent after it, and an adequate attention given to 
inspection of recruits and hygiene be even more efficient and 
useful than any amount of remedy ? 

11. Will any quantity of excellent advice to recruits and 
volunteers, or any amount of receipt-books and cooking-appa- 
ratus, be of practical use, unless made compulsory by actual 
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enforcement from head-quarters or the Secretary of War? 
And how can their attention be best secured ? 


To these numerous questions the Medical Purveyor returned 
the kindest and most patient verbal answers. It was, however, 
perfectly obvious, that, while, as a warm patriot and a gallant 
man, he rejoiced in the enthusiastic uprising of the women of 
the land, as a member of the Medical Staff and a Medical 
Purveyor of the United States Army, he regarded their so- 
licitude as very much exaggerated, and their proffer of aid as 
mostly superfluous. He assured their committee that the 
government was ready and willing to supply everything the 
soldiers needed or could need ; that the Medical Department 
was fully aroused to its duties, and perfectly competent to 
thein ; and that it would be an uncalled-for confession of de- 
linquency and poverty to admit that the army needed, or 
would need, anything that the government and the Medical 
Department were not able and willing to furnish. Not, how- 
ever, completely to slackén the milk of human kindness in the 
women’s breasts, it was thought expedient to indulge them 
with the opportunity of supplying a short list of articles,* 
until the public anxiety should calm down by discovering the 
admirable and thorough organization and efficiency of the 
Medical Department. The writer remembers, as if it were 
yesterday, the glow of national pride with which he heard the 
honest old soldier unfold the resources of the government, 
the zeal and humanity of the Medical Department, the admira- 
ble adequacy of its efforts in the Mexican war; and recalls 
the settled convictions with which he left the presence of this 
experienced medical officer, that the haste of the humane had 
outrun their knowledge and their judgment, and that it was 
his own duty at once to allay wasteful activity by publishing 
fully the results of his satisfactory conference with the repre- 
sentative of the Medical Bureau in New York! There is not 
the least reason to question that the Medical Purveyor’s judg- 
ment was as sound as the wholly untried future on which our 
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country was then entering allowed any man’s to be; that he 
exhibited only a true esprit de corps in the ground he took, 
which was as honest as it was faithful. It is recorded here, 
only because it was the first instance of a feeling with which 
afterwards the Sanitary Commission had continually to strive, 
—an honest and proper feeling in the Medical Department, 
which, however, just as honest and just as proper a feeling in 
the public has been obliged to withstand, qualify, and correct. 
Notwithstanding the cold water thus dashed in the face of 
the Woman’s Central Association, in the first warmth of its 
being, and the distrust awakened in the minds of its very 
founders as to the necessity of its existence, matters had gone 
too far to be immediately dropped. The seventh article of the 
Constitution had made it incumbent on the Executive Com- 
mittee “to establish direct relations with the central authori- 
ties of the Medical Staff”; and, accordingly, after inviting 
the Board of Physicians and Surgeons of the hospitals of 
New York, w! ich had been recently organized for similar loyal 
purposes, and the “ New York Medical Association for fur- 
nishing Hospital Supplies,” to join the “ Woman’s Central,” 
in a delegation to Washington, a committee, consisting of Dr. 
W. H. Van Buren, Dr. Elisha Harris, Dr. Jacob Harsen, and 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, repaired to the national capital to confer 
with the medical authorities and the War Department in re- 
gard to the whole subject of volunteer aid to the army. A 
few days’ study, on the ground, of the condition of the troops 
arriving at Washington, the character and military training of 
the officers and surgeons accompanying them, and an observa- 
tion of the immense pressure on the War Department and on 
the Medical Bureau, satisfied the committee that our army was 
expanding with a rapidity which made the existing machinery 
in any department labor and strain, as would a small engine, 
built only to work a river steamboat, if transferred to an 
ocean vessel. They found every bureau overwhelmed with 
work, and embarrassed by the prodigious though natural igno- 
rance of the swarms of young and inexperienced officers, who 
neither knew what was wanted, nor how to supply the wants 
when they discovered them. Regiments arriving at Washing- 
ton, after thirty-six hours passed in cattle-cars with insufficient 
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food and without sleep, were kept standing in the street from 
twelve to eighteen hours longer, because their colonel or 
quartermaster did not know how to make a requisition for 
food or quarters. Surgeons did not ask for medicines in 
terms that the Medical Bureau could recognize, or if they 
did, it took, at the very least, a fortnight to get the requi- 
sition filled. The Purveyor’s store-rooms, to the Committee’s 
view, presented an ominous vacancy, and the total aspect of 
the Medical Bureau was that of dignified routine and a Rip 
Van Winkle sleepiness, which alarmed them indescribably for 
the medical prospects of the army. There was nothing pe- 
culiar, remarkable, or specially blameworthy in this state of 
things. The Medical Bureau had been for years one of the 
best-ordered bureaus in the government. Its business since 
the Mexican war had been very slight, and was well done. 
In that war its duties had not exceeded its abilities and re- 
sources. It did not expect to prove otherwise than wholly 
equal to any emergencies likely to arise now. A mighty war, 
not at all recognized in its growing proportions, had broken 
out. Those most engaged in meeting the immediate pressure, 
had least opportunity to study the future necessities it would 
create. Officials, whether in the civil, military, or medical 
service, seemed, in proportion to the length of their services 
and their education in technical routine, to be least aware 
of the new bottles which would be required to hold the new 
wine, — least expectant of the vast strain that was to be put 
on the government machinery, and of the necessity of immedi- 
ately strengthening and enlarging it, manning it with new 
and more vigorous officials, and working it on a broader and 
more generous plan. And yet-there were reasons for great 
care in this urgently called for reform. The Cabinet officers, 
new in their places, could not dispense with the experience 
and routine knowledge of the old heads of bureaus; nor 
could they, without alarm and anxiety, see even the inade- 
quate machinery of the government tampered with by zeal 
and patriotism. They had to stand for order and method 
amid the convulsions and freshets of the time; and there 
can be no doubt that the reluctance with which all changes 
have since been effected at Washington — the official vis 
VOL. XCVIII.—NO. 202. 11 
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inertie —has been of the utmost benefit, considering the 
strength and ignorance, the impatient zeal, and often precipi- 
tate patriotism, which have so constantly sought to revolution- 
ize bureaus and departments. 

The Committee had the great advantage of the judgment 
of one of its members, who had for five years been not only a 
member of the Medical Staff, U. S. A., but who had served 
for two years in the Medical Bureau itself. To a thorough 
acquaintance with the routine of the department he added 
sixteen years’ experience in civil practice, where he had at- 
tained an enviable, not to say an unrivalled position ; — to zeal 
he added knowledge; to humanity, judgment; to aspiration, 
patience. The weight of his professional character, both in 
the Medical Staff and in the profession at large, proved not 
only of invaluable service at the inauguration of the Sanitary 
Commission, but has been, in all medical questions ever since, 
the guiding and decisive influence. It is not too much to say, 
that without him the Sanitary Commission would have lacked 
its medical balance-wheel, if not its medical mainspring.* 

The longer the Committee conferred with the Medical Bu- 
reau, the more it watched the operations of the War Depart- 
ment, the closer its observation of the men arriving and of 
the camps about Washington, the more deeply and anxiously 
convinced it became, that neither the government, the War 
Department, the Bureau, the army, nor the people, fully un- 
derstood the Herculean nature of the business we had entered 
upon, or were half prepared to meet the necessities which, in 
a few weeks or months, would be pressing crushingly upon 
them. Discovering the extreme difficulty of obtaining accurate 
information, even from the government itself, perplexed and 
embarrassed by the suddenness and extent of the war on its 
hands, the futility of any attempts to carry out the plans of 
the benevolent associations whose delegates they were, with- 
out a much larger kind of machinery and a much more exten- 
sive system than had been contemplated in any of their organ- 
izations, the idea of a “ Sanitary Commission,” with an office 
and resident staff at Washington, presented itself to the Com- 
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mittee as the only solution of the difficulties with which the be- 
nevolent intentions of their constituents and the supply of the 
actual necessities of the army were threatened, by the imperfect 
preparations and inadequate means of the government, under 
the extreme and growing pressure of the wants of hundreds of 
thousands of men in the field. The more the Committee con- 
sidered the inevitable necessities of a volunteer army, without 
experience of the perils of camp-life, the more urgent appeared 
the necessity for such a guardian, outside organization, which 
should undertake in advance the labor which both England 
and France had been compelled to assume after a most ter- 
rible experience, — the labor of calling the attention of the 
national army, by a system of inquiry and advice, to the peril 
of neglecting the conditions of health, and to the immense ad- 
vantages of the strictest regard to sanitary and hygienic prin- 
ciples. Officers of the regular army, and even the rank and 
file, accustomed to live in military quarters, and carefully 
instructed in the literature of their profession, or trained to 
its usages, were to be supposed to be fully acquainted, theo- 
retically and practically, with this subject. But what could 
be expected from the great body of volunteers, officers and 
men? Must there not inevitably ensue most disastrous con- 
sequences, if this body, constituting eleven twelfths of the 
whole force, were not by some extraordinary means instructed, 
in some other than the slow and expensive school of experi- 
ence, in the necessities of camp-police, of ventilation, of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and of whatever else belongs to the new con- 
ditions of camp-life ? 

Urged on by the warnings of terrible mortality in the 
Italian and Crimean wars, the Commiitee who visited Wash- 
ington, at first solely with reference to opening a good un- 
derstanding with the government, and especially with the 
Medical Department, in respect to the supply of hospital cloth- 
ing, became still more interested in obtaining the appointment 
by the government of a Preventive service, — the ordering of 
a Sanitary Commission, to be charged with the duty of obtain- 
ing all requisite knowledge of the subject, and of diffusing 
among the troops such information, warnings, and advice as 
their inexperience of camp-life made indispensable. 
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On broaching this idea to the government, it was very soon 
made plain that it would not appoint a Sanitary Commission 
such as England and France had appointed, — a commission 
with real powers. What was really needed was a regularly 
constituted official body, with ample powers to recommend 
and to enforce such regulations for the health of the troops as 
their extraordinary exposures required. And it need hardly 
be said, that, in military bodies, the only really inoffensive form 
of advice is the authoritative form ; for then personal feelings 
are sunk in official rights and duties. But the government, 
too busy, too inexperienced itself in the matter on hand, made 
the mistake of accepting only the proffered services of a volun- 
teer Sanitary Commission, instead of appointing a thoroughly 
governmental and truly official body of commissioners, and 
intrusting to them, with suitable powers, the sanitary oversight 
of the volunteer troops. This mistake has, no doubt, cost 
hundreds of lives, and will cost thousands more. It was a 
natural and an honest mistake on the part of the govern- 
ment, who had little time to give to the subject, and gave any 
only under the most persistent pressure of those interested in 
the matter. 

Finding, however, that this was the settled policy of the 
Government, the friends of the plan were driven to try the 
next best thing, although greatly removed from it in efficacy ; 
and that was to obtain the ordering of a Sanitary Commission 
without rights or powers, — a simply advisory body, who were 
to have the privilege of visiting camps, hospitals, and barracks, 
and of insinuating sanitary advice, and obtaining such whole- 
some influence as a semi-official but really powerless body 
could acquire by the self-recommending merit of its inspectors. 
And this privilege, after much straining, was at last conceded 
by the government, on condition that the Medical Department 
of the army would consent to it. 

The consent of the Medical Bureau, with whom the Com- 
mittee had already, while considering the subject of Hospital 
Supplies, established pleasant and amicable relations, was duly 
solicited to the appointment of a Sanitary Commission, without 
powers and emoluments, although with duties enough to sat- 
isfy the most active. Happily, or unhappily, —in the event it 
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seems difficult to say which, — the Medical Bureau was then 
under the control of the excellent and respected Dr. R. C. 
Wood, Acting Surgeon-General of the United States Army. 
Dr. Lawson, so long Surgeon-General, was yet alive, but be- 
yond the power of active service, slowly dying at Norfolk, Va. 
Dr. Wood entered kindly and heartily into the wishes of the 
Committee, became a convert to its views, asked the Secretary 
of War for the appointment of a Sanitary Commission, to be 
put in confidential relations with the Bureau, and to aid it 
with counsel and advice, and in such other ways as might 
prove convenient. The Commission was to be on the most 
confidential footing with the Medical Bureau; not on a stiff, 
official footing, — for that must spoil all, where no official rights 
or powers existed on its part, — but in cordial, confidential re- 
lations, by means of which the sanitary knowledge and medi- 
cal science and sympathy of the country could be poured into 
the Bureau through the Commission, which proposed to unite, 
with its own limited number and attainments, the chief scien- 
tific and medical wisdom of the whole country, in the form of 
Associates. The honest plan was to aid the Medical Bureau, 
without noise, without rivalry, and without stint, in sustaining 
the enormous weight of responsibility and care thrown upon 
its shoulders by the sudden successive expansions of the army 
from twenty thousand to what soon became half a million and 
more of men. Dr. Wood, a man proud of his staff and of 
honorable pride himself, was not too proud to acknowledge 
the advantages and the necessity of this outside aid. He felt 
that it was no impugnment of his own dignity, or that of his 
staff, to accept and to ask for it. The good faith of the ar- 
rangement was guaranteed by the selection of several distin- 
guished regular army officers as members of the Commission, 
and by the appointment of the Acting Surgeon-General himself 
as one of them. He still continues a member of this Board, in 
friendly relations with every member of. it. Had Dr. Wood 
remained at the head of the Medical Department, the Sanitary 
Commission could never have come into the least collision with 
the Bureau. They would have been one body and one soul, — 
the Bureau carrying out, with its ample powers and facilities, 
whatever was seen to be well planned and judicious and in 
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furtherance of the grand objects belonging equally to the Med- 
ical Department and to the Commission. There was no pre- 
tence at that time (a few weeks had taught them so much) 
that the Medical Bureau had, or could have, a proper super- 
vision of the sanitary wants and perils of the volunteer force. 
To meet, promptly, even the purely medical wants of such an 
army, was beyond its utmost power. How, then, could it hope 
to discharge the duties appertaining to sanitary inspection ? 
and what physician, of generous, comprehensive, and humane 
character, in Dr. Wood’s position, could have failed to see, as 
he saw, the duty of welcoming such aid, without suspicion, 
provided it came from a body of tolerable competency and 
public responsibleness ? 

When, after long, patient, and heart-rending delay, the 
papers authorizing the Commission were fully agreed upon, 
engrossed, and waited only the final signature of the Secretary 
of War to become an order of the Department, Dr. Lawson’s 
death occurred, and the accession of his regular successor, by 
seniority in the staff, immediately followed by what seemed to 
be a matter of course. Dr. Wood, who had for many years 
had the duties of this office without its honors, and who, it 
was understood, was, in the very highest quarters, urged as 
the proper person to become Surgeon-General, nobly declined 
being considered a candidate, in allegiance to what he consid- 
ered to be a proper deference to military usage and the good 
order and fellowship of the staff itself. Whereupon, Dr. Fin- 
ley came into office, and immediately expressed himself as 
opposed to the whole arrangement made by his predecessor for 
the appointment of the Sanitary Commission ; declared that 
he would have nothing to do with it; that, if it went into op- 
eration, the responsibility must rest with Dr. Wood ; that it 
was a mischievous and perilous conception to allow any such 
outside body to come into being ;— but, in consideration of 
the public wish and expectation, he consented not to oppose 
it, if the Commission would confine themselves strictly to the 
oversight of the volunteer force, and not meddle with the reg- 
ulars. This was agreed to, and then Dr. Wood was instruct- 
ed to inform the Secretary of War, that the Medical Bureau 
would consent to the issuing of the papers, which had been 
mysteriously stopped, constituting the Sanitary Commission. 
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The letter to the Secretary of War first calling his formal 
attention to the subject is dated Washington, May 18, 1861. 
The Acting Surgeon-General’s letter to the Department, ask- 
ing for the appointment of the Sanitary Commission, bears 
date, ‘“‘ Surgeon-General’s Office, May 22,1861.” ‘ The draft 
of powers” asked by the Committee from the government is 
dated May 23, 1861. The order for the Commission was 
issued by the Secretary of War June 9, 1861, and approved 
by the President June 18,1861. On that day the Sanitary 
Commission was organized, and sent in its plan of organization 
to the War Department, which returned it with the following 
indorsement : — 

“War Department, Washington, June 13, 1861. 

“]T hereby approve of the plan of organization proposed by the San- 
itary Commission as above given; and all persons in the employ of the 
United States government are directed and enjoined to respect and fur- 
ther the inquiries and objects of this Commission to the utmost of their 
ability. 


“SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War.” 


Thus, after a month’s struggle with the apathy, preoccupa- 
tion, or suspicions of the government, was the Sanitary Com- 
mission launched into existence. We have the best reasons for 
knowing that the scheme was considered by the government 
troublesome, impracticable, and dangerous ; that it was fancied, 
to use the language of the President, “it might become the fifth 
wheel to the wagon,” — a very embarrassing appendage. One 
of the most sagacious and respected members of the Cabinet 
was frank enough to say, after two years’ experience of the 
Sanitary Commission: “I confess now that I had no faith in 
the Commission when it started,— prophesied that it would 
upset itself in six months, and that we should be lucky if it 
did not help to upset us! None of us had faith in it; but it 
seemed easier to let it destroy itself than to resist the popular 
urgency which called so lustily for a trial of it. 1am free to 
confess now, that it has been of the greatest service to the 
country ; that it has occasioned none of the evils expected 
from it; and that it has lived down all the fears and misgiv- 
ings of the government. I hear from no quarter a word 
against it.” 
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With a general suspicion on the part of the government, 
and a particular objection on the part of the Medical Bu- 
reau, the Sanitary Commission started upon its uncertain 
and struggling existence. The cool or cautious sentiments 
of the government were no serious trial, because their ac- 
tions were friendly and helpful, and their official approbation 
emphatic. But the whole original theory of the Commission 
was dashed to the ground by the sudden and unwelcome ac- 
cession to the charge of the Medical Bureau of a gentleman 
conscientiously opposed, on grounds not without weight and 
plausibility, to the whole conception, functions, and plans of 
the Sanitary Commission.. From the moment he took his seat 
as Chief of the Bureau, all cordial intercourse between the 
Bureau and the body appointed to inquire and advise in its 
interests became practically impossible. Whose fault this was 
it does not become interested parties to decide. The public 
who read this unvarnished history of the facts in the case, who 
perhaps know the character and antecedents of the men com- 
posing the Sanitary Commission, are fully capable of forming 
their own opinion on the subject. Perchance the Commission 
might have been more cautious and discreet than it was ; prob- 
ably it sometimes attributed to the negligence and inefficiency 
of the Medical Staff what was only due to the imperfection of 
their powers and resources ; very likely it did injustice to the 
motives and the conduct of individual members of the staff ; 
possibly it was not wholly free from the spirit of rivalry, of 
criticism, and the love of power. But it claims to have exer- 
cised all the candor, the discrimination, the calmness, and the 
moderation to be expected from a body of men conscious of 
the honesty and disinterestedness of their motives, sure of 
their decent competency to the task they had undertaken, and 
possessed of the confidence and intrusted with the resources 
of a generous public, —a body of men who were set to look 
after the health of five hundred thousand citizen soldiers, and 
who, at the outset, disposed to repose full faith in the ability, 
zeal, and efficiency of the regular Medical Department, were 
compelled, as their investigations went on, to see how inade- 
quate either the system or the staff was to satisfy the expecta- 
tions and the demands of the nation at large, whether in 
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respect of the prevention of sickness, or the care and cure of 
it. It is not to be concealed, that when, by the act of the Sur- 
geon-General, they were practically cut off from inquiry and 
advice, from counsel and co-operation with the Medical Bu- 
reau, they naturally resorted to the, only alternative left, — 
independent activity and sharp criticism. What they could 
not quietly amend by their own exertions, or help to remedy 
by private remonstrance, they were forced to seek to change 
by public complaint and an appeal to Congress and to public 
opinion. 

That the Commission began with a totally different intention 
is certain. When, for instance, as has already been stated, the 
public mind was so inflamed in regard to the necessities of all 
kinds of supplies for the sick and wounded, they sought au- 
thoritative information from the Medical Department on the 
subject, and adopted heartily its own view of its competency 
to supply every want, if not at once, then after a short delay. 
But how mistaken and misguiding these conclusions were, 
the public, who have since furnished sixty thousand cases of 
hospital stores for the sick and wounded, and are not yet re- 
lieved from this necessity, can judge for itself. And so, truth 
compels us to say, the Commission found it with the opinions 
of the Medical Bureau generally. Its notions of what human- 
ity required, its standard of comfort in hospitals, of adequate 
supplies, of what were fit hospital buildings, of what constituted 
promptness in answering requisitions, of what was an adequate 
medical force for the care of a given number of sick men ; — its 
judgment in respect of what constituted a proper foresight in 
furnishing a distant expedition, or in anticipating the probable 
requirements of an advancing~column ; in providing proper 
prophylactic agents, either of vaccine virus or quinine ; or of 
what should be deemed useful and effectual relations between 
the regular Medical Staff and brigade surgeons, or surgeons 
of volunteers, in general, — on all these points the Commission 
were compelled to come to an opposite judgment from that 
adopted by the Bureau, and of course to form a very unfavor- 
able, and even anxious and indignant conception of its wisdom 
and humanity. Their standard may have been impracticable, 
their expectations unsound, and their views incorrect; but 
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being, nevertheless, the best which in a sober and conscientious 
judgmeni they could form, they were compelled to come to a 
general conclusion that the Medical Staff, as then organized, 
was not meeting the just expectations of the country ; and that, 
if the people knew its defects, they would require their radical 
correction, and that it was the duty of the Commission to seek, 
through the War Department first, and then through Congress, 
and finally through public opinion at large, the reform of a 
system so ineffectual and so inhumane. 

Their own special business, of preventing disease, by institut- 
ing an extensive and thorough system of inspection, dissemi- 
nating, by medical reports and personal advice, warnings, and 
instruction in respect to sanitary matters, through every vol- 
unteer regiment in the field (with hardly an exception), was 
at once vigorously commenced, and with immediate results of 
a very gratifying character. The publication, too, of a series 
of medical tractates, carefully prepared, by the most learned 
authorities, for the use of the surgeon in hospital and field, 
proceeded rapidly. A system of hospital supplies organized in 
the most complete way, hereafter to be described, was, with 
the utmost pains, extended to every column, expedition, and 
almost every post or hospital of the entire army, eking out 
deficiency everywhere, and in many places supplying far the 
larger part of the comforts of the sick and wounded. At the 
end of six months the Commission had taken care of upwards 
of six thousand disabled soldiers in the city of Washington, who, 
but for their providence, must have suffered serious, not to say 
fatal hardships, in their transit from the hospitals and the ranks 
to their distant homes. They at once established a bureau of 
statistics, which will ultimately supply the material of a most 
important chapter of the interior history of the war. But all 
this was done without the facilities, or the aid of the machinery, 
or the support and co-operation, of the Medical Bureau, which, 
had it been freely lent them, as the government and as the 
Acting Surgeon-General had designed, would have quadrupled 
their success and multiplied indefinitely their powers of useful- 
ness. Then their counsel, advice, and sympathy would all 
have found official channels and full authorization. The Med- 
ical Bureau would have supplied the missing link in their use- 
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fulness, and might have had all the support, sympathy, and 
co-operation of the medical and the general public, which were 
behind the Sanitary Commission, in furtherance of its own ends 
and aims. Whatever it wanted in respect of military rank, or 
additional force, or larger appropriations, it could have had, if 
it had not so unwisely taken the attitude, in a mistaken pride 
and vain sense of personal dignity, of opposition and resistance 
to the Sanitary Commission ; and the Sanitary Commission, if 
only the Surgeon-General had consented to be its friend, might 
have carried out, with more complete success, the humane in- 
tentions of that public which had so generously trusted it with 
money and supplies. 

Can it be wondered at, that the Commission felt indignant 
that the obstinacy of one man, of conscientious narrowness 
and well-intentioned weakness, should frustrate and render 
abortive plans founded on the largest European experience, 
commended by the medical intelligence and the humane feeling 
of the great centres of knowledge and philanthropy through- 
out this whole country, and involving the lives and comfort of 
many thousands of our citizen soldiery ? 

Fully convinced that all that any outside organization could 
do for the benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers was very 
little compared with what an enlightened, humane, and earnest 
Medical Bureau could do, using the means and machinery of 
the United States government, —fully determined not to be- 
come the rival or substitute of the Medical Department, — the 
Commission determined to adhere strictly to the theory on 
which it had started. It was appointed to advise, to aid and 
assist the Medical Bureau. However inimical the immediate 
occupants of the Bureau might be to them, it did not change 
the fact that the Bureau was the only centre from which medi- 
cal care and supervision could be efficiently dispensed to the 
whole army. To allow that Bureau to remain inefficient, nar- 
row, and cast in the slough of the past, while an outside organi- 
zation vainly attempted to supply its defects and negligences, 
was not to be acquiesced in for one instant longer than it could 
not be helped. Satisfied that, while the Medical Bureau was 
controlled by the lineal successor to Dr. Lawson, this would be 
the inevitable result, the Commission, having failed to pre- 
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vent his appointment, resolved to use every effort to secure 
his removal, and the appointment of a competent Surgeon- 
General by act of Congress. There were no personal objec- 
tions to him, no imputation on his qualities as a Christian 
gentleman or a faithful official. He had simply been too long 
in the service, and was too rooted and grounded in contract- 
ed notions, too prejudiced against change and enlargement, 
to give any promise of adequacy or efficiency in the vastly 
responsible and important position he was called to. With- 
out medical reputation, and too old to acquire it, inflexible, 
dogmatic, and proud, he resisted, on principle, all new and 
enlarged views of a medical or administrative mind, and in 
all probability would have caused, in a year of honest adhe- 
rence to his own policy, more suffering in the army, by pure 
default of ability to prevent it, than twenty Sanitary Commis- 
sions, in full career, could have alleviated. It became, under 
these circumstances, the most urgent business of the Sanitary 
Commission to bring about a change in the control of the Medi- 
cal Bureau ; and, as several members of the Board were mem- 
bers of government bureaus, and even connected with the 
Medical Bureau itself, — so that, as a Board, action would have 
been indecorous, —it became necessary for individual members 
of the Commission to proceed, upon their own responsibility, 
to urge upon the President, the Secretary of War, the Military 
Committees of both Houses, and leading members of govern- 
ment, the pressing necessity of a reorganization of the Medical 
Department, with an eye to a new head and a new régime. 
With what earnestness and pertinacity this was pressed upon 
Mr. Lincoln himself, that over-worked but ever open-eared 
and humane father of his people, must still have a painful rec- 
ollection. How strenuously it was called for by commanders- 
in-chief, personally appearing, in company with the head of 
the Commission, before the President, and before the Secretary 
of War, with urgent petitions for a reform of the Medical De- 
partment, will also be remembered. The Military Committees 
of Congress heard with great patience, again and again, earnest 
arguments in favor of a bill reorganizing the Medical Depart- 
ment, which had been drawn up by members of the Commis- 
sion, after the most deliberate counsel with distinguished mem- 
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bers of the Medical Staff; for there was no lack of restless 
desire in the younger and more educated members of the 
Medical Staff to bring about a thorough reform. Several 
bills, prepared independently of the Sanitary Commission, had 
been sent in to the Military Committees. Congress was full of 
complaints of our medical affairs. The present Secretary of 
War, on the third or fourth day of his instalment, accompanied 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, visited the central 
office of the Sanitary Commission, at Washington, and, in the 
presence of one of the most influential committees ever assem- 
bled at the capital, listened with careful attention to an expo- 
sition of the state of medical affairs in the army, and the neces- 
sity of an immediate reform in the Medical Bureau. He replied 
with most encouraging assurances of his own conviction of the 
necessity of some change, to which he promised to give an early, 
thorough, and persistent attention. The Commission, which 
had taken wholly on trust the sincerity of the late Secretary’s 
professions of sympathy and interest, felt that in his successor’s 
accession to the War Department they had secured a warm 
and consistent friend. They hailed his elevation to office with 
that general delight which cheered the whole country. If his 
offers and promises to the Commission have not all been re- 
deemed, it is doubtless due to that enlargement of experience, 
that growth of rzactical wisdom, which in times like these so 
rapidly expanc. he high and responsible head of a department, 
and makes hir: by degrees insensible to the labors, services, 
and claims of those he once thought indispensable to the public 
service. 

At length, but not without the most vehement endeavors, 
the most resolute opposition, and the slowest progress, a bill, 
seriously modified and impaired from the original, but con- 
taining the important features of the abandonment of the sen- 
iority principle, and the selection of the most competent and 
eligible candidate from the whole staff for the head of the 
Bureau, was carried through both houses, received the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and became a law. 

Then the battle recommenced. The President had the 
nominating power, which of course he would not use without 
the advice and consent of the head of the War Department, to 
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which the Medical Bureau belongs. The Secretary of War, 
the moment the principle of seniority was departed from, was 
in the quandary in which any layman called to exercise a 
supreme judgment on high medical matters must find himself 
placed. He did not know, and could not know, who was the 
deserving candidate for the place. There was extreme dan- 
ger that the appointment would become a matter of accident, 
guess, or favor. It was well understood that the late Acting 
Surgeon-General had obtained about as good as a promise from 
the President himself that he should succeed to the Bureau, — 
an appointment which would have been eminently acceptable 
to the Commission in its personal character, and which, to get 
rid of the new incumbent, they would gladly have used their 
utmost exertions to procure. But when the appointment be- 
came, by law, one that must be based purely on qualifications, 
they could not consider a man of the age and the routine 
habits of the late Acting Surgeon-General the fittest man for 
the position. It grieved them sorely that they could not see 
it to be their duty to urge his appointment. 

What did they do? From the date of a prospective reform, 
they had given three months’ conscientious attention to the 
inquiry who the man was in the whole Medical Staff who 
united in himself the largest measure of medical, military, 
administrative, and general qualifications for the office of Sur- 
geon-General? Without personal acquaintance, much less 
personal friendship, with Dr. W. A. Hammond, then an assist- 
ant surgeon on the Medical Staff, all the inquiries they made 
ended in concentrating their preference upon him. They 
found him a man in the prime of life, who had passed eleven 
years in the medical service of the United States Army, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the routine of the Department. 
His scientific propensities had not slumbered or slept while on 
the Medical Staff, though a life there is eminently unfavorable, 
in time of peace, to professional or medical ambition. He had 
distinguished himself abroad and at home by his original in- 
vestigations, — was known as‘ho other man on the Medical 
Staff was known in the civil-medical profession throughout 
Europe and the United States. Quitting the army to take a 
professorship in the University of Maryland, he had, in spite 
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of his loss of grade, immediately abandoned his professorship 
and returned to the Medical Staff when the war broke out. 
From the beginning of the war, in his hospitals at Baltimore, 
Wheeling, and Cumberland, and in his various communica- 
tions to the public journals, he had commended himself to the 
Sanitary Commission inspectors as the ablest and most enlight- 
ened medical officer with whom they met. First induced by 
their representations to think of him, competent medical inves- 
tigators were put upon his track ; his pretensions thoroughly 
explored ; his views and purposes carefully inquired into, and 
a solid and settled conclusion arrived at, into which no grain 
of personal predilection, or bargain, or mutual understanding 
entered, that this was the man for Surgeon-General, and of 
course the man to be urged upon the Secretary of War. 
Before Mr. Cameron left office, the Commission had arrived 
at this conclusion, and had presented Dr. Hammond’s name 
for the Surgeon-Generalship. For reasons utterly unknown to 
them, it was at once and even petulantly rejected, with an as- 
surance that, whoever else might get the place of Surgeon- 
General, Dr. Hammond should never have it, — a conclusion 
we were forced to trace to some bog of Pennsylvania politics, 
the Keystone being the State from which both Mr. Cameron, 
his successor, and Dr. Hammond and his ancestry had sprung. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Cameron went out of office, and Mr. Stan- 
ton came in. Dr. Finley was relieved of duty, and soon went, 
of his own choice, on the retired list, and the course was clear 
for a competent successor. The bill for reforming the Medical 
Department was now in force. The evidence of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s right to this place was at once laid before the War 
Department, the President, and the Military Committee of the 
Senate. Petitions of the highest professional authority from 
the great cities besought the government for his appointment. 
What the reluctance was to make it is still hid in darkness, 
but that it was so great that the recollection of it still haunts 
the Department, and chills its perfect good-will, is obvious 
enough to all who have watched over our medical interests at 
Washington. Still the nomination was finally wrung out of 
the President, who was clearly embarrassed by great invisible 
difficulties. Probably the chief obstacle was the disinclination 
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of the Secretary of War. And this disinclination was either an 
inheritance from his predecessor, or a purely personal antip- 
athy to a man of a very decided and commanding character, 
who would very likely manage his Bureau in his own way, or 
not at all. 

In the medical bill, drawn up and pushed through by the 
Commission, a provision had been made for a certain number 
of medical inspectors, — high officers on the staff,—to be 
selected from the most thoroughly competent medical men in 
the whole service, regular and volunteer, and to whom should 
be committed the inspectorial and sanitary duties, which the 
Commission, under great difficulties, had been performing in 
a manner not at all to its own satisfaction. They wished as 
quickly as possible to throw tlrese duties into more competent 
hands, which could be clothed with an official authority that 
they did not possess. The new Surgeon-General, to whom, by 
moral right, belonged the responsibility of selecting these in- 
spectors, had, after careful consultation with the most learned 
and disinterested advisers, proposed a dignified and thorough- 
ly deserving set of candidates for these places. This list was, 
by his own order, presented to the Secretary of War. The 
most urgent necessity existed, in the judgment of the Medical 
Bureau and of the Sanitary Commission, — put by Dr. Ham- 
mond’s accession to office on its original confidential footing 
with the Medical Bureau,—for the immediate appointment 
of these inspectors. Hundreds of men were languishing in 
hospitals who were entitled to discharge, and could not pro- 
cure it, for want of the existence of the very officers who 
had the duty of attending to this matter prescribed to them. 
The medical affairs of the army clamorously called for a 
staff to whom the chief of the Bureau could safely confide 
the execution of his prompt and energetic plans. But no 
nominations were made, or could be got out of the Secre- 
tary, until Congress (the House of Representatives) passed a 
resolution inquiring why the Medical Inspectors were not ap- 
pointed, according to the bill which had been passed through, 
ordering their immediate creation. When the nominations 
were sent in, just half of them consisted of the names which 
Dr. Hammond had recommended; the other half was com- 
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posed apparently of political favorites, — for they were, in medi- 
cal and other respects, wholly undeserving of the responsible 
positions assigned them. Worst of all, a medical man of no 
reputation in his profession, unknown indeed, or unfavorably 
known, in the army, was foisted mysteriously into a posi- 
tion second only to that of Surgeon-General, — that of Chief 
Inspector, — to the utter ruin of the whole significance of that 
corps, which, in the consequent squabbles and struggles it has 
passed through under the personal influences exerted to keep 
the Chief Inspector in place, has almost wholly failed of the 
object of its creation, —a result for which the Secretary of War 
may thank himself and his unmedical advisers, but for which 
the country will not thank him. It seems probable that the ill- 
feeling connected with these appointments lies at the root of 
the coolness which has marked the relations of the War De- 
partment and the Medical Bureau, and the War Department 
and the Sanitary Commission, since Dr. Hammond came into 
office. Happily, beyond the loss of the services of the Inspec- 
torial Corps, and beyond the occasional mysterious disappear- 
ance from his post for a month or two of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, sent down near the enemy’s lines, possibly in the hope 
that he may become so disgusted with his anomalous position 
as to resign his post, no serious injury has been done to the 
Medical Department by this unhappy and most unjustifiable 
want of cordiality ; for the vigor, sagacity, and fairness with 
which the medical affairs of the army have been administered 
by Dr. Hammond are more than enough to dwindle any im- 
pediments of this kind into insignificance. Notwithstanding a 
late Commission of Inquiry, composed in part of personal ene- 
mies, sent by the War Department to scrutinize the conduct of 
the Medical Bureau, and notwithstanding newspaper rumors 
to the prejudice of Dr. Hammond’s honor, the Sanitary Com- 
mission, whose opportunities are equal to anybody’s for ob- 
serving and judging the conduct of affairs, regard Dr. Ham- 
mond’s administration with the most perfect confidence and 
admiration, believing him to be a personally incorruptible 
man, a man of high administrative qualities, and a true and 
great benefactor in his department to medical and sanitary 
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science, to the homes of the land, the soldiers themselves, and 
the national cause. 

We have expended all this space and time upon the early 
struggles of the Sanitary Commission, not merely for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the resolution with which it forced itself 
into a real existence, and became a power in the nation, but 
more especially to show how sturdily it held on to its original 
principle, — the root of whatever good it has accomplished ; 
namely, that the government is, or ought to be, the soldier’s 
best friend, the only friend in a situation to give him constant 
and efficient protection ; and that the main service any out- 
side allies can afford him must consist in arousing the govern- 
ment to its duties to the soldier, and accustoming the soldier 
to recognize, respect, and lean upon the government care. 
Whatever struggles with the Medical Department the Sani- 
tary Commission has at any time had, have always been, not 
in the way of obtaining rights, privileges, or opportunities 
for itself, — of making itself more active, important, and influ- 
ential, — but, on the contrary, always in the way of stirring 
up the Department to a larger sense of its own duty, a more 
complete occupation of its own sphere, and such a successful 
administration of its affairs as would tend to render the Sani- 
tary Commission, and all other outside organizations of benefi- 
cence to the army, unnecessary. 

The principle was seen from the first, and has been reso- 
lutely maintained under all circumstances, that the people’s 
care for the soldiers, if permitted a free and spontaneous 
course, might become a main dependence of the army, and 
thus weaken the sense of responsibility and the zeal and 
efficiency of the official sources of supply and protection. 
This would be so unmeasured an evil, that, rather than incur 
the risk of it, it was a serious question, during the first year 
at least, nor has it ever since ceased to come up as a doubt, 
whether the regular service of the government, left wholly 
to itself, would not more rapidly and thoroughly cure its 
own defects, than when bolstered and supplemented by any 
system which humanity and outside sympathy could invent 
or apply. How long and how far, it was continually asked 
from the very first, is it safe and wise for the nation, in 
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its popular character, to undertake to do what the government 
can do and ought todo? Will not the government channels 
shrink and dry up in precise proportion to the freedom with 
which the sluices of private or popular beneficence are found 
running ? Will not officials neglect their duties if they find 
other people ready to do them in their stead? Great as the 
sufferings of the first few months might be, were the people 
to throw the army entirely on the care of the government, at 
the end of two years or of five years would not the adequacy 
and constancy of the supplies, the methodical application of 
them, and the general results of official routine, discipline, and 
singleness of rule, secure a final result into which less suffer- 
ing would have entered than on any other conceivable plan, 
however humanely and generously worked out ? 

The answer to these most urgent and pertinent questions is, 
that, in a national life like our own,—a democracy, where the 
people universally take part in political affairs,—the govern- 
ment has no option in the case. The popular affections and 
sympathies will force themselves into the administration of 
army and all other affairs in times of deep national awakening. 
The practical question was not, Is it best to allow the army to 
depend in any degree upon the care of the people as distin- 
guished from the government? Considered on administrative 
grounds alone, that question, we have no doubt, should be 
answered negatively. But no such question existed in a pure 
and simple form. It was this question rather, How shall this 
rising tide of popular sympathy, expressed in the form of san- 
itary supplies, and offers of personal service and advice, be 
rendered least hurtful to the army system, and most useful to 
the soldiers themselves? How shall it be kept from injuring 
the order, efficiency, and zeal of the regular bureau, and at 
the same time be left to do its intended work of succor and 
sympathy,— to act as a steady expression of the people’s 
watchful care of their army, and as a true helper and supple- 
menter of what the government may find it possible or con- ' 
venient to do from its own resources? It was this mixed 
question the Sanitary Commission found itself called to an- 
swer, and its whole plan and working have been one steady 
reply to it. It could not be deemed wise, much less was it 
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possible, to discourage and deaden the active sympathies of 
the people. They would follow their regiments to the field 
with home-comforts and provisions against wounds and sick- 
ness. The women would hurry to the hospitals and camps. 
For the first six months after the war began, the departments 
at Washington were fairly besieged by humane committees, 
masculine and feminine ; business was interrupted, clogged, 
and snarled by the obtrusion of aid and comfort. Every regi- 
ment that went into the field had another regiment of anxious 
friends pushing into the camp to look after it, and supply its 
possible or real wants. State and local relief committees were 
named Legion ; and it looked as if the Commissariat and Med- 
ical Departments were going to be swamped in popular minis- 
trations. The beauty and glory of the affections which led 
to this self-sacrificing attendance and provision were not to be 
lost or dimmed by neglect. Nay, they were to be cherished 
with the utmost assiduity and the fullest sense of their na- 
tional value. 

On the other hand, the method, efficiency, and development 
of the governmental resources, the order and sway of the 
Medical Department, were not to be sacrificed or delayed by 
the allowance of an unregulated, superfluous, and sentimental 
beneficence. Scylla was to be shunned, and Charybdis not 
grazed. The people could not, let them try as hard as they 
would, do the government’s work. They could neither build 
nor furnish nor work the hospitals. They could not even sup- 
ply them with nurses; for men, as well as women, are abso- 
lutely necessary in that service, in military hospitals. On the 
other hand, a popular volunteer army could not live at all cut 
off from home sympathy, and from the demonstration of popu- 
lar interest and watchfulness; nor could government fitly 
undertake certain services which the people were ready to 
render to the army, and which might, with extreme wisdom 
and pains, be permitted, and even encouraged, without injury 
to discipline and official responsibility. 

Between these two important and indispensable interests, 
home feeling, and governmental responsibility and method, 
the Sanitary Commission steered its delicate and difficult way. 
It assigned to itself the task, requiring constant tact, of di- 
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recting, without weakening or cooling, the warm and copious 
stream of popular beneficence toward the army. This owed 
its heat and fulness very much to its spontaneous and local 
character. Towns, cities, counties, States, were deeply inter- 
ested in their own boys. To labor, night and day, for the very 
regiment that had rendezvoused in its square, or upon its com- 
mon, to knit socks for feet that had crossed their own thresh- 
olds, and make garments to cover hearts that throbbed with 
their own blood, was not only easy for the people, —it was 
a necessity. And to send these by the hands of trusted 
townsmen, who should see these comforts put upon the very 
backs, or into the very mouths, they were designed for, was 
the most natural plan in the world, and seemingly the very 
best, as it certainly was the pleasantest. Why should not 
each State look after its own soldiers,—and each county, 
and each town, and each family? Certainly, this principle of 
local interest and personal affection could be depended on for 
longer and freer labors than any other. Was it safe to at- 
tempt to modify it, to mend it, to enlighten it, and to enlarge 
it? It was at least necessary to try to do this. Such a spon- 
taneous, local liberality, however productive of materials and 
supplies of comfort, was absolutely unfurnished, as a very 
short experience proved, with the means and facilities for con- 
veying, delivering, and applying its resources to the army. 
While our soldiers were mustering at a few near points, and 
drilling and disciplining for the contest, it was comparatively 
easy to reach particular regiments through special delegations, 
and with special supplies. But, after a few months, the armies 
of the Union left these convenient centres, and a very few 
miles of mud road between a torps and its base soon showed 
local committees the immense difficulties of private and special 
transportation. Moreover, when sickness began to appear, and 
anxiety for the well and strong was concentrated upon the 
feeble and ailing, the people soon began to discover that a 
soldier, after all, belonged more to the army than to his own 
regiment, and was ultimately thrown more on the care of 
the federal government and the general staff than upon 
his own surgeon and immediate officers. Slowly the nation 
learned that new thing in the experience of this generation, 
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what a General Hospital is, and what the course taken with a 
sick soldier must be. They discovered that in the sudden- 
ness and unexpected character of army movements, men were 
very soon put far beyond the reach of the knowledge and 
following of any local protectors; that regiments were liable 
to be thrown from North to South, from East to West; from 
Alexandria to Port Hudson and Vicksburg; from Newbern 
to Nashville and Chattanooga ; and that their own sons and 
brothers, if they were to be followed and watched over at all, 
must be looked after by a national and ubiquitous body, which 
was with the army everywhere, at home at all points, and with 
ends and objects that recognized neither State nor county 
nor regiment, but saw only the United States or Union sol- 
dier, and ‘ninistered to him impartially according to his need, 
with absolute indifference as to where he hailed from. To 
explain this state of things at the earliest moment became the 
urgent duty of the Sanitary Commission. Naturally, but un- 
fortunately, so many State and local associations were already 
at work, and represented in or near the great camps, that a 
swarm of angry and jealous rivals gathered about the plan of 
the Sanitary Commission, and have never ceased to sting its 
agents with disparaging reports. So kind and worthy were 
the intentions of those whom these associations represented, 
and in many cases so honorable and laborious the efforts of 
these agents, so natural their prejudices and jealousies, that, 
while strongly disapproving the principle involved in them as 
radically subversive of what they were laboring to popularize, 
the Sanitary Commission could not find the heart to oppose 
them. It therefore simply strove to make its own plan widely 
understood, and, by doing the work in hand in the only thor- 
ough and satisfactory manner possible, to win by degrees 
the confidence of the more distant and interior communi- 
ties. On the whole, the intelligence with which the people 
have understood and appreciated its method is worthy of all 
admiration ; and the mingled sense and magnanimity with 
which they have gradually substituted for their original mo- 
tive the federal principle, which, though larger, nobler, and 
more patriotic, lacks personal incitement and local warmth 
and color, is a new proof of the capabilities of our people. 
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Moreover, the education of our towns and villages in the prin- 
ciples of the Sanitary Commission, the overcoming of their 
local prejudices, of their desire to work for this regiment, that 
company, this hospital, or that camp, has been an education in 
national ideas, — in the principles of the government itself, — 
in the great Federal idea for which we are contending at such 
cost of blood and treasure. The objections to the Sanitary 
Commission have been precisely the objections that led to the 
rebellion, and to the war that made this Commission neces- 
sary, — objections to a Federal consolidation, a strong general 
government, a nationality and not a confederacy. State and 
local powers were claimed to be, not only more effective in 
their home and immediate spheres, but more effective out of 
their spheres, and in the promotion of ends that are universal. 
As South Carolina said she could take better care of her own 
commerce and her own forensic interests than the United 
States government, so Iowa and Missouri and Connecticut 
and Ohio insisted that they could each take better care of 
their own soldiers, after they were merged in the general 
Union army, than could any central or federal or United 
States commission, whatever its resources or its organiza- 
tion. Narrow political ambition, State sensibilities, execu- 
tive conceit, and the pecuniary interests of agents, produced 
the same secessional heresies in regard to the national Sani- 
tary Commission, that they either actually created, or have 
vainly tended to create, in regard to the general government 
itself. 

Yet it can truly be said, that, while these tendencies have 
sometimes pulled with a fierce current against the Commis- 
sion, they have never dragged it from its own moorings. 
They have borne away from it vast quantities of needed sup- 
plies upon most uncertain errands; they have greatly dimin- 
ished the resources which should have poured into the reser- 
voirs of the Sanitary Commission. But the wonder is, that, in 
spite of them, there should have been so prodigious a triumph 
of the Federal principle in the humane work of ministering 
to the army. Local, personal, and religious prejudices have 
all yielded, more or less slowly, but steadily, to the self-vin- 
dicating claims of the Sanitary Commission. At this moment, 
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the only region in the loyal States that is definitely out of the 
circle is Missouri. The rest of our loyal territory is all em- 
braced within one ring of method and federality. This is 
chiefly due to the wonderful spirit of nationality that beats in 
the breasts of American women. They, even more than the 
men of the country, from their utter withdrawal from partisan 
strifes and local politics, have felt the assault upon the life 
of the nation in its true national import. They are infinitely 
less State-ish, and more national in their pride and in their 
sympathies. They see the war in its broad, impersonal out- 
lines; and while their particular and special affections are 
keener than men’s, their general humanity and tender sensi- 
bility for unseen and distant sufferings is stronger and more 
constant. The women of the country, who are the actual 
creators, by the labor of their fingers, of the chief supplies 
and comforts needed by: the soldiers, have been the first to 
understand, appreciate, and co-operate with the Sanitary Com- 
mission. It is due to the sagacity and zeal with which they 
have entered into the work, that the system of supplies, or- 
ganized by the extraordinary genius of Mr. Olmsted, has be- 
come so broadly and nationally extended, and that, with Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, Portland, and Concord for centres, there 
should be at least fifteen thousand Soldiers’ Aid Societies, all 
under the control of women, combined and united in a com- 
mon work, — of supplying, through the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, the wants of the sick and wounded in the 
great Federal army. 

The skill, zeal, business qualities, and patient and persistent 
devotion exhibited by those women who manage the truly vast 
operations of the several chief centres of supply, at Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and New York, 
have unfolded a new page in the history of the aptitudes and 
capacities of women. ‘To receive, acknowledge, sort, arrange, 
mark, repack, store, hold ready for shipment, procure transpor- 
tation for, and send forward at sudden call, the many thousand 
boxes of hospital stores which, at the order of the General 
Secretary at Washington, have been for the past two years and 
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a half forwarded at various times by the ‘“* Women’s Central,” 
at New York, the Soldiers’ Aid Society of Northern Ohio at 
Cleveland, the Branches at Cincinnati and at Philadelphia, 
or the Northwestern Branch at Chicago, has required busi- 
ness talents of the highest order. A correspondence demand- 
ing infinite tact, promptness, and method has been carried on 
with their local tributaries, by the women from these centres, 
with a ceaseless ardor to which the Commission owes a very 
large share of its success, and the nation no small part of the 
sustained usefulness and generous alacrity of its own patriotic 
impulses. To collect funds (for the supply branches have 
usually raised their own funds from the immediate communi- 
ties in which they have been situated) has often tasked their 
ingenuity to the utmost. In Chicago, for instance, the Branch 
has lately held a fair of colossal proportions, to which the 
whole Northwest was invited to send supplies, and to come 
in mass! On the 26th of October last, when it opened, a pro- 
cession of three miles in length, composed of wagon-loads of 
supplies, and of people in various ways interested, paraded 
through the streets of Chicago; the stores being closed, and 
the day given up to patriotic sympathies. For fourteen days 
the fair lasted, and every day brought reinforcements of sup- 
plies, and of people and purchasers. The country people, 
from hundreds of miles about, sent in upon the railroads all 
the various products of their farms, mills, and hands. Those 
who had nothing else sent the poultry from their barnyards ; 
the ox or bull or calf from the stall; the title-deed of a 
few acres of land; so many bushels of grain, or potatoes, or 
onions. Loads of hay, even, were sent in from ten or a dozen 
miles out, and sold at once in the hay-market. On the roads 
entering the city were seen ricketty and lumbering wagons, 
made of poles, loaded with a mixed freight, —a few cabbages, 
a bundle of socks, a coop of tame ducks, a few barrels of tur- 
nips, a pot of butter, and a bag of beans,— with the proud 
and humane farmer driving the team, his wife behind in 
charge of the baby, while two or three little children con- 
tended with the boxes and barrels and bundles for room to 
sit or lie. Such were the evidences of devotion and self-sacri- 
ficing zeal the Northwestern farmers gave, as, in their long 
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trains of wagons, they trundled into Chicago, from twenty and 
thirty miles’ distance, and unloaded their contents at the doors 
of the Northwestern Fair, for the benefit of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. The mechanics and artisans of the 
towns and cities were not behind the farmers. Each man- 
ufacturer sent his best piano, plough, threshing-machine, or 
sewing-machine. Every form of agricultural implement, and 
every product of mechanical skill, was represented. From the 
watchmaker’s jewelry to horseshoes and harness; from lace, 
cloth, cotton, and linen, to iron and steel; from wooden and 
waxen and earthen ware to butter and cheese, bacon and 
beef ; — nothing came amiss, and nothing failed to come, and 
the ordering of all this was in the hands of women. They fed 
in the restaurant, under “ the Fair,” at fifty cents a meal, 
1,500 mouths a day, for a fortnight, from food furnished, 
cooked, and served by the women of Chicago; and so orderly 
and convenient, so practical and wise were the arrangements, 
that, day by day, they had just what they had ordered and 
what they counted on, always enough, and never too much. 
They divided the houses of the town, and levied on No. 16 A 
Street, for five turkeys, on Monday; No. 37 B Street, for 12 
apple-pies, on Tuesday ; No. 49 C Street, for forty pounds of 
roast beef, on Wednesday ; No. 23 D Street was to furnish so 
much pepper on Thursday ; No. 33 E Street, so much salt on 
Friday. In short, every preparation was made in advance, at 
. the least inconvenience possible to the people, to distribute in 
the most equal manner the welcome burden of feeding the 
visitors at the fair, at the expense of the good people of Chi- 
cago, but for the pecuniary benefit of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Hundreds of lovely young girls, in simple uniforms, 
took their places as waiters behind the vast array of tables, and 
everybody was as well served as at a first-class hotel, at a less 
expense to himself, and with a great profit to the fair. Fifty 
thousand dollars, it is said, will be the least net return of this 
gigantic fair to the treasury of the Branch at Chicago. It is 
universally conceded that to Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Hoge, 
old and tried friends of the soldier and of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and its ever active agents, are due the planning, man- 
agement, and success of this truly American exploit. What 
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is the value of the money thus raised, important as it is, when 
compared with the worth of the spirit manifested, the loyalty 
exhibited, the patriotism stimulated, the example set, the pro- 
digious tide of national devotion put in motion! How can 
rebellion hope to succeed in the face of such demonstrations as 
the Northwestern Fair? They are bloodless battles, equal in 
significance and results to Vicksburg and Gettysburg, to New 
Orleans and Newbern.* 

So much for the way in which home feeling was maintained 
and propitiated, while guided and economized by the Sanitary 
Commission. Thus Scylla was avoided! Let us now turn to 
the principles and method adopted in dealing with the ques- 
tion of governmental responsibility, — the Charybdis on which 
every volunteer or outside ministry to the soldiers was likely 
to make shipwreck. It was a first principle with the Sanitary 
Commission, that “a spur in the head is worth two in the 
heel,” and that the Medical Department was “ the head” of 
the sick and wounded soldiers ; the public, through the Sani- 
tary Commission, or any and all other outside agencies, only 
“the heel.” Their main effort, as has already been seen, was 
to aid the more earnest and progressive men in obtaining con- 
trol of its affairs, and, that done, to stimulate the department, 
by friendly criticism, by zealous example, by eager remon- 
strance, by considerate suggestion, by interposition in its favor 
with Congress and the higher powers, to do the best and the 
utmost, both in large and liberal plans, and in prompt and 
efficient execution of them, for the prevention of sickness and 
the humane treatment of what could not be prevented. This 
was doing good by wholesale. It was widening, deepening, 
and filling the normal channels through which ease and relief 
can alone be applied constantly, universally, and without dis- 
turbance to the military system. It is proper to say, that the 
Sanitary Commission holds for its highest boast, not what it 
has done, but what it has prevented from being left undone ; 
not what relief it has itself, much as that may be, extended to 


* Even while we write, similar fairs, in the preparations for which equal zeal and 
energy have been displayed, and from which equal results are likely to follow, are 
being held in Boston and in Cincinnati; and others are about to be held in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
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the sick and wounded men of the army, but the comparatively 
small dimensions to which it has gradually reduced the call 
for outside aid and relief, by the energetic and humane ad- 
ministration of the Medical Department which it has aided 
in procuring. 

It is not the fault of the Sanitary Commission, if exagger- 
ated ideas of its claims and importance, as compared with 
those of the Medical Department, prevail in many quarters. 
In public addresses in all the great cities, in published letters 
to Governors of States and to State Surgeon-Generals, in its 
regular reports, and under all circumstances, it has magnified 
and celebrated the growing efficiency of the Medical Depart- 
ment, chronicled its vast and beneficent reforms, defended the 
Bureau against unjust charges, shown the recklessness of the 
rife rumors as to the general negligence, cupidity, and impo- 
tence of the surgeons in the service, and endeavored to ac- 
quaint the public with the dependence of the sick and wounded 
on the care, pity, and generous provision of the government 
itself, rather than on outside aid and mercy. 

It is plain how exposed to misapprehension the Medical De- 
partment of so vast an army as ours is, how little credit it 
gets for the regular and successful performance of its duties, 
how much blame for its occasional failures to meet the exigen- 
cies that beset its affairs. All the while, for food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, nursing, transportation, the sick or 
wounded soldier is dependent upon, and actually receives, 
seven eighths of all he needs from the government itself. The 
other eighth he must owe to the pity and care of some outside 
beneficence. He himself is apt to accept only as his due, and 
therefore thoughtlessly and ungratefully, all that the govern- 
ment does for him, and to have the liveliest sense only of what 
it does not do, and to utter the most indignant complaints at 
its neglect. Of course he gives a corresponding gratitude to 
those who come in as volunteers to supply the necessary or 
unavoidable defects and omissions from which he suffers; and 
the Sanitary Commission, or some similar organization, gets 
for its comparatively light labors the praise and the gratitude 
really due in much larger measure to the government itself 
and the Medical Department, — above all, to the laborious and 
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devoted surgeons themselves. It is the old fallacy: we think 
more of the two-penny ounce of butter than of the ten-penny 
loaf of bread ; because one merely satisfies our htnger, and 
the other gratifies our palate. The Sanitary Commission, be- 
ing really in earnest, laboring not for praise, but for practical 
results, saw the vast importance of strengthening and stimu- 
lating that system to which the soldier must owe seven eighths 
of his chances of escape from sickness, and of care and com- 
fort when sick; and that no skill or success in managing 
and magnifying its own contingent work, which at the utmost 
was but a fractional interest, could be any sort of substitute 
for the zeal and efficiency of the regular department. It saw 
and recognized the value of the loaf of bread, and determined 
not to allow the butter question to blind its own or the pub- 
lic’s eyes. 

But, after all, it had its own work to do, and to do well. It 
was plain enough, after a very short study, that the general 
utility and success of the army system, and of the Medical De- 
partment as a portion of it, depended upon rigidity of method. 
Discipline is the soul of an army; strict accountableness and 
limited responsibility are essential in the administration of mil- 
itary affairs. Routine makes the skeleton, and red-tape applies 
the ligaments to the system. 

To attempt to supply an army as a family or a village or a 
city is supplied, or to carry civil maxims or customs into the 
camp, is a pure impossibility. Strict rules and regulations, 
and compulsory and inevitable conformity to them, are the 
conditions of the largest good to the largest number. It is 
certain, beforehand, that this necessary system will press with 
terrible severity upon a considerable class of exceptions ; but 
to consider these exceptions, and bend the system to accom- 
modate or include them, would be to imperil the advantage of 
that vast majority which the rule is established to serve. If 
the tape is so loose that any one paper can be easily pulled 
from the bundle, all the papers are likely to be lost, or found 
scattered by the wind. The Sanitary Commission, therefore, 
has never joined in the popular cry of too much red tape ; 
it has never asked for, or consented to, any scheme for con- 
ducting medical affairs in a free and easy manner, without 
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military subordination and carefully limited responsibilities. 
Whatever evils have attended this system, have been less than 
those its removal would instantly evoke. Indeed, it was 
mainly to enable the Medical Department to maintain its own 
rules with rigorous fidelity, that the Commission undertook to 
look after only those individual wants, and those exceptional 
sufferings, which grow out of the necessary imperfection of all 
large systems, and which have always furnished it its only 
legitimate and welcome opportunities of service. That the 
exceptions in an army of a million and more of men, at one 
time or another in the field, with an average sick list of at 
least fifty thousand men, should be numerous in themselves, 
however smail relatively to the number taken care of by the 
Medical Department itself, is what the most thoughtless might 
anticipate. They have been numerous enough and constant 
enough to task the utmost liberality of the nation, and to 
afford the most steady and exhausting labor to the Sanitary 
Commission. At no time have the extra supplies furnished 
by the public to the Commission, or to any and all outside 
ministries, been fully equal to the demands. Nor, with the 
experience now afforded to the careful students of army move- 
ments and exigencies, does it appear at all strange that great 
and frequent failures should attend the best plans of the 
Medical Department; battles proving general, when they were 
expected to be skirmishes or reconnoissances; the wound- 
ed turning out twice as many as any reasonable foresight 
could have anticipated ; time and place of fighting being both 
suddenly changed ; transportation impeded or preoccupied by 
greater necessities; and movements of the enemy, instantly 
defeating the whole, and the most sagacious, arrangements 
made by Medical Directors. 

Let it be remembered, that the first office of an army is to 
fight, and that the first necessity of the government is to look 
after the fighting men, providing them with adequate ammuni- 
tion, food, and reinforcements, — that at the time of an impend- 
ing battle, or during one, the chief solicitude is not, cannot, 
and ought not to be about the wounded, but about those still 
able to fight, — and it will be seen how perplexed, delayed, 
and hampered the Medical Department must be, in getting 
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forward its stores, in removing the wounded, or in taking care 
of them promptly. The first interests of the army require that 
the Medical Department should be left in this subordinate and 
dependent position. You cannot afford it independent trans- 
portation without destroying its co-ordination with the other 
departments, and embarrassing it nine tenths of the time with 
the care of trains, horses, and forage, for the sake of the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to it for the other tenth of the 
time. Nor can the commanding general safely allow his hos- 
pital stores to be jeoparded by advancing them to the front, 
which doubtless would, if safe, be the most convenient for the 
service of the wounded or the sick. Thus, after the battle of 
Gettysburg, when Meade was pursuing Lee’s flying army, and 
another general battle was hourly expected near the old field 
of Antietam, the General would not and could not allow the 
vast medical stores required in case of a battle to be brought 
over South Mountain, because Boonsboro, beyond which his 
own head-quarters lay, and where the Sanitary Commission 
had opened its storehouses, was liable any day to be attacked 
and ransacked by the enemy’s cavalry. This was prudent and 
humane ; and yet in case of a great battle it must have caused 
enormous suffering. Now, for this very reason that it was not 
safe for the government stores, the Sanitary Commission de- 
termined to run the risk of its own stores, that, if a battle did 
occur, it might alleviate the wants of the battle-field, till the 
regular medical stores could be brought up. Thus the Medi- 
cal Department followed its legitimate and bounden course of 
duty in obedience to judicious orders from head-quarters. The 
Sanitary Commission, with its independent transportation, and 
independent movements in general, followed also its legitimate 
and necessary duty, and stood ready to prevent the evils which 
must otherwise flow from the best and wisest course left open 
to the Medical Department. 

But it was not in battle-fields and exigencies chiefly that the 
Commission found most seriously tested its principle of doing 
nothing for the sick and wounded soldiers which it could in- 
duce or compel the government to do. Regimental, field, and 
general hospitals have been the steady sphere of its labors. It 
has spent its chief time, supplies, and energies in satisfying 
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the wants existing there. For the first year of the war, there 
was not commercial industry enough in the country to supply 
the actual wants of the army. Clothing could not be manu- 
factured fast enough to meet the rapidly recruited ranks. 
Cloths were imported by the government as a protection 
against the enormous rates which holders of suitable stuffs 
were selfishly exacting. Besides, the ideas of the government 
bureaus did not and could not expand as fast as the unprece- 
dented wants of the army did. Timidity and caution tied up 
even the boldest hands. The suffering which existed in the 
rank and file from want of blankets, stockings, overcoats, and 
tents was very great. The regimental hospitals, under new and 
inexperienced surgeons, without acquaintance with bureau rou- 
tine, were often desperately deficient, both in what they might 
have had, if at the proper time they had known how to ask for 
it, and in what no skill in asking at that time could secure. 
The general hospitals were just beginning to be established. 
Inconvenient and wholly unsuitable buildings were the only 
ones within reach, and the government was not then aroused 
to the necessity of creating proper ones. The hospital fund, 
the usual adequate resource of the surgeon for all extra com- 
forts and delicacies, now extensively — nay, universally — in 
operation, could not at once be inaugurated, even by experts, 
and was utterly beyond the management of novices. It af- 
forded no dependence for many months, and was of little use 
for the first year of the war. The Sanitary Commission took 
its place, and supplied a large part of all which the best and 
most efficient management could have yielded. It came in, 
everywhere, to do just what government and the Medical De- 
partment, in the sudden expansion of the army, by successive 
monstrous motions, from 75,000 to 300,000, to 500,000, to 
800,000 men, could not so adjust means to ends, and sup- 
plies to the vast wants of the hour, as effectively and humane- 
ly to accomplish. But it did its work on system, according 
to analogous rules, and with a strict understanding with 
the department and bureaus, so as to discourage the imper- 
fect preparations or inadequate arrangements of the Medical 
Bureau or Quartermaster-General ; to make neglect hard and 
difficult and disagreeable for them ; to uphold their efforts for 
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reform and enlargement; and to emphasize in such a way 
their dependence, as to shame them into efforts to break loose 
from it. The Commission furnished no hospital supplies ex- 
cept on requisition of the surgeon himself, who thereby ac- 
knowledged his dependence on outside help for what it was 
his pride and his duty to obtain from the department he repre- 
sented. No distribution by outside parties was allowed. The 
discipline of the hospitals, with the authority of the officers, 
medical and otherwise, was to be carefully upheld. No help 
that could be extended to individual cases of suffering would 
atone for the injustice done the general principle itself. 

That which has often been made an objection to the Sanitary 
Commission, that it did not fill the hospitals with resident re- 
lief-agents, or nurses, who should themselves be the judges of 
the wants of the sick, and the direct vehicles of relief, in the 
form of clothing, delicacies, or medicines, was one of its cardi- 
nal virtues. Such intrusion into military hospitals was not only 
fatal to discipline, to due responsibility, to the quietude of the 
place, and the control of the diet and treatment of the sick, 
but it was fatal to the peace, the self-respect, and the esprit de 
corps of the Medical Department. Wherever it was allowed, 
it did little but harm, and if the Sanitary Commission had en- 
couraged or countenanced it, they would soon have lost all the 
influence they had with the department and the surgeons. 
Instead of this, they appointed experts to visit the hospitals, 
observe their wants, see the officers, nurses, and men, and, 
after conference with the surgeon in charge, to obtain from 
him a requisition on their supplies for what he felt the hospi- 
tal to need, — to be applied under his own orders, and by his 
own agents, to his own patients.’ Skilled and judicious women, 
offering their services as nurses, and accepted through the free 
and hearty consent of the surgeons in charge, have rendered 
invaluable services to the sick ever since the hospitals were 
opened. But they have owed their usefulness to their strict 
obedience and conformity to army regulations, and only those 
docile and wise enough to respect the superior knowledge and 
authority of the surgeons have been for any considerable time 
able to keep their places, or to make themselves greatly ser- 
viceable. Perhaps two hundred such women exist in the whole 
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army, to whose noble, devoted, and gentle hearts, skilful hands, 
and administrative faculties are due a considerable part of the 
success which has attended the operation of our military nurs- 
ing. The main dependence is, at all times, on detailed or en- 
listed male nurses, who, to the number of perhaps two thou- 
sand, are always on duty, and to the unwearied labors of our 
surgeons, — who, as a class, are not only utterly incapable of 
the negligence, drunkenness, fraud, and greediness with which 
they have been publicly charged, but have really rendered 
illustrious services, not only by gallant self-exposure in the 
field, but in watching and waiting on their charges with a vigi- 
lance which has cost many of them their lives. The cruel as- 
persions with which bigots and fanatics have often visited their 
conduct on battle-fields, where three or four consecutive nights 
passed in hard service, with only two or three hours’ sleep, has 
made their ability to do any work, or to keep themselves alive, 
dependent on the use of stimulants, — charging them with gen- 
eral drunkenness, as at Chancellorsville, — are a scandal and 
slander which the closest and longest opportunities of observa- 
tion enable us utterly to refute. The ordinary percentage of 
incompetency, lack of principle, and inhumanity doubtless ex- 
ists among the army surgeons; but on the whole we judge 
them to be superior to any other equally large class of officers 
in the field, while their duties are probably more constant, and 
at times more exhausting, than those of any other class. 

It is by strict fidelity to these general principles that the 
Sanitary Commission has endeavored to avoid the peril which 
threatened the efficiency of the government service, by outside 
interposition ; and its success as an organization is due to the 
genuineness of the faith in which it has carried out its pledges 
to the government, to be a strictly subordinate and ancillary 
body ; loyal to the Medical Department, — its fearless critic, 
but never its rival or supplanter, —its watchful spur, but never 
its sly traducer or its disguised enemy. 

It remains now to unfold the actual organization and work- 
ing of the Commission. But this we must defer to another 


paper. 
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WHEN we take up a new book on any old and familiar sub- 
ject, on which many books have been written, we naturally 
ask, first, Was there any need of a new book on this subject ? 
and if so, then, Was its author the man to write it ?— and the 
second of these questions there are two ways of answering: 
either to inform ourselves from other sources who and what 
the man is, or to read the book itself, and judge from that in 
what spirit he undertook his work, and with what success he 
has accomplished it. 

These questions will come to one and another reader with 
peculiar force, when the new book is a Life of Jesus. We trust 
there are few readers that will be likely to say, “ We have 
four Lives of Christ already, why do we want another?” To 
such one might reply: For that very reason; we want a fifth 
to reduce the four intoone. But the four Gospels are far from 
being, or professing to be, any of them, biographies of their 
subject ; they are simply memorabilia, more or less loose col- 
lections of his most impressive words, deeds, and sufferings, 
recorded not for the purpose of satisfying curiosity as to who 
he was and how he came to be what he was (which are prime 
questions with biography proper), but, as St. John says, for 
the spiritual and practical purpose of convincing us that he 
was sent by God to teach men how to live a godly life. 

The many unsuccessful attempts that have been made to re- 
produce the life of Jesus in a regular biography suggest the 
inquiry, whether there may not be something in the nature of 
the case which makes this impossible ; whether it may not be 
the intention of the Divine Providence, that at least around 
the beginning and the end of that remarkable life an impene- 
trable cloud of mystery should forever hang; whether, inas- 
much as conscience, and not curiosity, was to be edified by the 
Gospel, and Jesus lived mainly as the instrument of awakening 
us to a knowledge of ourselves and of God, it may not have been 
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meant that his own personal history should be left in a frag- 
mentary state ; — in fine, whether that saying of Jesus himself 
does not bear on this very subject, that “ no man knoweth who 
the Son is but the Father.” 

If this is so, then the need of a new Life of Jesus seems to be 
out of the question, a biography of him in any proper sense 
of the word being impracticable. But now, admitting the 
alleged difficulty, does it, after all, though it may properly 
check any presumptuous expectation of a complete picture of 
the Christ’s earthly manifestation, disprove the possibility or 
the desirableness of our forming for ourselves a more clear, 
consecutive, and consequently stimulative idea than has hith- 
erto been gained, of so much of the life of our Master and 
Model as lies (however scattered in the Evangelic memoirs) 
within the daylight of history ? 

It seems to be a just opinion, that no one should under- 
take a biography without a love for the person who is the 
subject of it. Accordingly, the life of Christ, it would seem, 
should be written by a Christign. Now to a Christian the 
very expression, The Life of Jesus, is almost inseparably asso- 
ciated in the mind with something more, higher, and deeper 
than any series of past earthly incidents, — with something 
interior and eternal, a spirit and a power still living and striv- 
ing in human souls, and connecting earth with heaven. This 
is what the Life of Jesus meant to Paul and his brethren; and 
the feeling of this may seem, at first, to give a little repulsive- 
ness to the thought of writing and rewriting the life of Jesus 
in the book-making spirit of secular literature. 

But still, giving due weight to all these considerations and 
cautions, we return to the question, Was there need of a new 
Life of Jesus? and we answer it confidently in the affirmative, 
for two reasons. The question may mean, either, Does the 
cause of truth demand any further attempts to make clear the 
method of Christ’s life? or, Does the public good demand 
such? Now, certainly, no thoughtful observer of the progress 
of theological inquiry in the last generation, no one who has 
had any glimpse of the material which has been on all hands 
and in all lands accumulating towards a temple of rational 
faith in the Christ of history and of the spirit, can help having 
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a presentiment that a Life of Jesus is yet to be written, which 
shall build out of all these materials a house of the soul’s 
belief, open at once to the free air of earth and to the upper 
light of heaven; or, in plain speech, which shall apply with 
good sense to the Gospel records, not only the last conclusions 
of science, but also the everlasting sentiments of religion. In- 
genious as have been the theories brought to bear upon the 
singular phenomena presented by the four Gospels, scarcely 
has one of their propounders approached, with reverence at 
all corresponding to his ability and ingenuity, the phenomena, 
the simple facts themselves, as they stand on the immortal 
pages, and asked, in the simplicity of common sense and 
conscience, How came they there? What do they mean? As. 
a mere marvel of literary history, it seems astonishing that 
the question presented by this fourfold picture of a life which 
has wrought with such unexampled power on the world’s life 
and fortunes, has so faintly and fitfully exercised the minds 
of literary men; but when we reflect that every man has a 
spiritual interest in the matter indefinitely transcending all 
mere intellectual interest, the amount of indifference on the 
subject seems unaccountable. 

It may be said, however, Granting that no Life of Jesus 
has yet made the best use of all the ready material, that none 
has given so complete and just a picture of its subject as it 
would be interesting to have, is it important that another at- 
tempt should be made in this direction ? In reply we say, it 
seems to us that a fresh presentation of the life of Jesus, con- 
ceived in the interests of humanity, under a sense of his 
humanity, and carried out in a careful, conscientious spirit, 
were, in these days especially, a thing to be welcomed. A 
timely and a thankful task, in our opinion, does he undertake, 
who, in a love of truth and goodness and man, seeks to recall, 
through the clouds of tradition and from amidst the confused 
shadows of sectarian exaggeration, and to reshape in the glow 
of an imaginative and sympathetic soul, the lineaments of that 
divine man after whom Christendom names itself, yet to whose 
word it has hitherto rendered, practically and comparatively, 
so little hearty homage. We hail as a good omen, and a most 
opportune labor of love, every sincere and single-hearted en- 
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deavor to revive in the heart of this age a sense of the reality 
of Him who embodies the ideal after which the whole creation 
groans, and who is ever yearning to be born again into this 
world where his own are suffering and struggling, and to suf- 
fer and struggle and triumph with them in the strife of truth 
and right and liberty. He deserves the gratitude of every 
Christian and of every man who gives himself religiously to 
the work of so living over again in enlightened sympathy the 
life of Jesus as to add new strength and brightness to the bond 
which connects that life with the life we are living and the life 
we are called to live to-day; and to show that essentially we 
are tried as he was, and that he was tried and tempted just as 
we are; to make us feel, in short, Jesus still in the midst of 
humanity, to guard and guide the flame which he saw, and 
said that he had come to kindle, in the earth. 

But now we come to the next question: Does the writer of 
the Life of Jesus before us give assurance of being qualified 
for the task which we have thus imperfectly indicated ? Has 
he a true calling to the work? What gifts has he for it? 
The best answer to these questions, indeed, is to be sought in 
his book itself; and we do not mean to prejudge that by any 
personal or partisan considerations, —a too common way of 
wronging both men and truth; but, as a natural and pleasant, 
and perhaps not unprofitable, way of approaching his book, we 
will say a word of the author. 

Who is Ernest Renan? Of the man himself, apart from his 
writings, our knowledge is somewhat meagre. Of his literary 
and official history we know not much; of his personal his- 
tory, almost nothing. He is said to be of Hebrew extraction. 
He was born in Brittany in 1823, but at an early age came to 
Paris, where he entered (we believe as a charity-scholar) the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and received the tonsure, preparatory 
to entering upon the Romish priesthood. Before taking or- 
ders, however, when, why, and how we know not, — whet. ur 
because of his predominant taste for philology (which, to one 
who understands the doctrine of the Logos, means as much as 
philosophy), or from whatever cause, — he renounced his cler- 
ical and Catholic connections, and entered upon the vocation 
of a litterateur. It is interesting, if not significant, that his 
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first distinction in this new and independent field was the 
gaining of the Volney prize for a history of the Semitic lan- 
guages in 1847. He now acquired a rapid notoriety, and took 
a prominent place in various literary and philosophical associa- 
tions and commissions. He has hitherto been best known to 
English readers by a number of able essays in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and by three poetic and scholarly volumes of 
translation and exposition, devoted to Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
Solomon’s Song. In this country he is also known by a remark- 
able paper on Channing, in which he finds fault with Channing, 
as well as with the so-called rational and liberal Protestants 
generally, for attempting to maintain a half-way ground be- 
tween private reason and public authority in religious faith. 
In the preface to a volume called Etudes et Essais, formed of 
his contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes, Renan dis- 
claims all sympathy in opinion with either Strauss or Hegel, 
much as he respects the dispassionate tone of the one and the 
lofty spirit of the other. In the paper on the Critical Histori- 
ans of Jesus, he contends -that criticism ought to be reverent, 
as well as sympathetic and creative. Between the rationalistic 
theory of Eichhorn and the mythical one of Strauss, he pre- 
fers the former, but holds that “ to no exclusive system will it 
be given to solve the difficult problem of the origin of Chris- 
tianity.” 

In the general preface to the volume of Essays occurs one 
remark which we shall do well to remember in examining 
the Life of Jesus. “It may be regretted,’ says M. Renan, 
“that, in advancing certain ideas contrary to the opinions gen- 
erally received in France, I have not felt myself obliged to dis- 
play a greater apparatus of demonstration”; and then he goes 
on to ascribe this to the sketchy nature of the contents of this 
volume, and to give notice that, when he treats hereafter of the 
origin of Christianity, he shall make good this defect. 

In the years 1860-61 Renan was at the head‘ of a com- 
mission appointed to examine the remains of ancient Pheenicia, 
and it was during excursions into Galilee which that tour 
invited, that his Life of Jesus was conceived and chiefly com- 
posed. Soon after his return he was appointed to a chair in 
the College of France, then vacant, as Professor of the Hebrew, 
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Chaldee, and Syriac Languages and Literatures. His inau- 
gural address on the “ Part of the Semitic Peoples in the His- 
tory of Civilization,” in which he spoke of Jesus as the re- 
former, regenerator, re-creator of Judaism, and the founder of 
“the eternal religion of humanity, the religion of the spirit, 
disengaged from everything sacerdotal, from all rites and ob- 
servances,” (p. 23,) alarmed the priests and the government, 
and a few days after its publication (Feb. 27, 1862) a de- 
cree suspended his functions. This was soon followed by an 
appeal to his colleagues, — (La Chaire d’Hébreu au Collége 
de France. Explications @ mes Collégues,)— presenting, with 
great beauty of expression and of spirit, his ideas of the way 
in which a teacher appointed to address at once Christians 
and Jews ought to speak of religion and of Christianity. Al- 
though these papers were subsequent to the conception and 
composition of the Life of Jesus, as a history, still they may 
be regarded as containing the germs of the idea of Christianity 
which that book implies. Particularly may we say this of the 
chapter in the Lzplication (page 27) entitled, “ That it is 
not irreligious to try to separate Religion from the Supernat- 
ural.” In one place he says that, inasmuch as he treats his 
subject not as a theologian, but as an historian, he cannot 
recognize miracles. He lays it down as an “inflexible rule, 
base of all criticism, that an event designated as miraculous is 
necessarily legendary.” ‘The supernatural,” he writes, “ has 
become a sort of original defect, of which one is ashamed ; 
even the most religious want no more than a minimum of it ; 
one seeks to make it play as small a part as possible; one 
hides it in the corners of the past.” Finally, he says :— 





“ Whether to be rejoiced in or regretted, the fact is, the supernatural 
is disappearing from the world. It no longer secures serious faith 
except in those classes which are not up to their age. Must religion 
crumble under the same blow? No,no! Religion is eternal. The 
day when it should disappear would see the drying up of the very heart 
of humanity. Religion is as eternal as poesy, as eternal as love ; it will 
survive the destruction of all illusion, the death of the loved object. 
But what do I say? Its object also is eternal. Never will man con- 
tent himself with a finite destiny; under one form or another always 
a cluster of beliefs expressing the transcendent value of life, and the 
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participation of each one of us in the rights of a Son of God, will make 
part of the essential elements of humanity.” — p. 30. 


We see, now and then, in these minor works, a predomi- 
nance of sentiment over philosophy, not to say logic, which 
we shall also notice in his Life of Jesus. We can hardly 
help feeling, however, when we read such a statement as the 
following, that the way in which the defenders of miracles 
have urged their cause has too often shown them to have less 
insight into the heart of the truth than many of their oppo- 
nents: ‘‘ God does not reveal himself by miracle ; he reveals 
himself through the heart, whence an unutterable yearning, 
as St. Paul says, rises towards him unceasingly.” (p. 28.) 

In regard to the supernatural, (about which, as it seems to 
us, so much has been said confusedly,) whether it is or is not 
‘‘ irreligious to try to separate religion from the supernatural,” 
it surely is unreasonable to pronounce confidently where the 
line between nature and the supernatural runs. Nature (in- 
cluding, as its etymology shows, all that is born, in whatever 
world) is a great deal larger, perhaps, than most who enter 
warmly into these disputes reflect. There is a danger of pre- 
suming to limit God ; but is there not also a danger of under- 
taking io limit nature ? 

Whether the speculations in these treatises be true or false, 
they certainly give one an agreeable impression of the author’s 
temper and spirit. How fine, for instance, is his statement 
of the neutrality required of a state professor in religious 
matters! ‘ It does not consist,” he says, “in satisfying every- 
body (which could not be done without warping the scientific 
spirit), nor in passing silently over the points that might 
wound any one’s opinion (which would be to belittle every- 
thing ): it consists in a propriety of tone, in a certain serious 
and sympathetic manner suitable to religious history, and 
above all in that highest homage which the truth claims, in 
that supremely religious act which is truthfulness.” * 

Indeed, all that we learn of Renan, from his writings or 
otherwise, gives us the impression of a man who, “ whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 





* La Chaire d’Heébreu, p. 12. 
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are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,’ (among 
those whose good opinion is best worth having,) has thought of 
these things. 

Have we not already gained some glimpses, in these prelimi- 
nary studies, of a spirit well prepared, in some peculiar re- 
spects, to reproduce the life of Him who lived and died for the 
truth, in whom truthfulness did not shut out tenderness, — 
the gentle, the just, the resigned and resolute Jesus ? 

At the same time, while we hold (in spite of what Kingsley 
says in his ingenious little book called “ Phaéthon”’) that truth- 
fulness will finally lead a man into all needed truth, and while 
we therefore have no fears about the spiritual fate of any con- 
scientious thinker, still, regarding those whom a writer may 
influence, and looking at the question, What is true? it seems 
to us a prime and fatal flaw in the very corner-stone of a the- 
ory of the life of Jesus, to begin with eliminating the super- 
natural element. To say nothing of revelation, the idea of a 
religion which does not recognize the supernatural seems to 
us like that of a religion without God. If by religion is loosely 
meant merely allegiance to what is morally good in man, it is 
hard to see how the life of any man (still more the highest) 
can be justly written without regard to the spiritual principle 
within him; and how can that be truly appreciated, without 
an acknowledgment of his connection with the One Infinite 
Spirit? Indeed, on what basis can any safe and sound alle- 
giance to simple honesty rest, except on godliness? It may be 
said that these remarks bear not against our author’s actual 
treatment of his theme, but only against an inaccuracy in 
stating his principles. Be it so. We hold accuracy to be a 
much more important ingredient of truthfulness than is popu- 
larly supposed. 

Perhaps what M. Renan really means by the supernatural 
(and, indeed, a note in the Etudes seems to imply as much) is 
the unnatural. At all events (definition being secondary), 
we know what he is mainly denying is the miraculous part of 
the Gospel story. Nothing can well make a thoughtful person 
more curious, on approaching a new Life of Jesus by such a 
man, than the desire to see what will be the result of another 
effort to dissect the Evangelic record and tear out the miracu- 
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lous fibres without drawing the life-blood, — to pull out the 
thread of miracle without unravelling the whole fabric of the 
wondrous narrative. Not only has the world never yet seen 
this sad achievement accomplished, but never yet has one op- 
ponent of the miraculous claims of the New Testament seri- 
ously looked the question we have indicated in the face. It 
has been uniformly slighted. 

We have written thus far as if we had not yet viewed the 
book which we have undertaken to review (though all we 
have said has been shaped and colored by its presence in our 
thoughts) ; but now it is time to speak of it more directly and 
distinctly. 

It may seem strange, at first thought, that so common a 
thing as a reproduction of the history of Jesus on the ground 
of naturalism should create such a furore as this book has 
done. What is there about it so peculiarly alluring or so pe- 
culiarly alarming? Is there anything here, in the negative or 
the positive part of the theory presented, with which we have 
not long been familiar in reproductions of German speculation, 
or in the free workings of English and American thought ? 
We must remember, however, that was written for a French 
public and appeared in a Roman Catholic country. 

Grant, however, that, as has been asserted by some of his 
opponents, the matter of M. Renan’s book has little that is new 
even to its own public, that its negations are but weak restate- 
ments and its affirmations but loose and ill-digested, it is not 
so much to the. matter as to the manner that we must look 
for an explanation of the flutter of excitement (as it has been 
called) which this work has occasioned. The matter may not 
have much novelty in it, but the mode of its presentation has 
an originality, individuality, freshness, and charm about it, 
which no work of its class has ever before displayed. Here is 
something quite apart from the Volneys and Voltaires, the 
Strausses and Baurs. 

Nearly a generation has gone since the heavy stone called 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus fell into the sea of public thought, and 
made a ripple which to this day has not ceased. It was a 
stone, and not the bread which the hearts of men oppressed 
with superstition and ceremony, grown lean with living on 
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words and forms, craved for their true life. But now in this 
book of Renan’s we have, combined with the freedom of the 
Straussian criticism, the saving grace of an intense regard and 
reverence for the Christ as a real man, and not a mere name 
for a nucleus of abstract truth in a nebula of myth. Men felt 
that cold-bloodedness was the word to be applied to Strauss’s 
treatment of this theme. A certain instinct told them, not 
merely that it was not sentimental enough, but that it was not 
even thoroughly philosophical, that is, inspired with the love of 
divine wisdom. Renan says in his Introduction, that he had 
himself been tempted in the same direction ; but “ I learned,” 
he says, “ that history is not a mere play of abstractions, that 
in it men are more than doctrines.” In other words, he 
learned that biography is the life and soul of history. Here, 
then, we have something more than dry negation ; we have 
something positive and palpable, — we have the very life-blood 
of humanity. This is what makes Renan’s book so attractive 
to the people, —so alarming to sacerdotalism. This gives it 
that charm, which to some, indeed, may make it dangerous, 
but, in our judgment, will cause the harm it does to be far out- 
weighed by its influence in helping the truth and life of the 
Gospel in the world. © Bigots may say, and think they say 
something smart and stinging, ‘“‘ Have you seen the Gospel 
according to Renan?” ‘To us it seems a poor fling. For the 
truth is, that, to every one who really believes and lives in the 
Gospel, and who has it living in him, it will be the Gospel 
according to him; and no man or body of men can claim, 
without gross presumption, to have, alone, the absolute and 
original Gospel itself, in fact or form. To every man the 
Gospel he holds is more or less sliaped by his own nature. 

The mere fact, then, that a writer has shaped anew the life 
of Jesus, is no ground of complaint. The simple question is, 
Has he done it with the care and reverence and full free- 
dom which the subject demands? Has he wrought thought- 
fully and consistently? M. Renan certainly brings with him 
to his high task many qualities and conditions which emi- 
nently fit him for it, but some also which unfit him for doing 
it justly. He comes to it not without a great deal of fine prep- 
aration in study and spirit, but at the same time not without 
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some grave pre-judgments (to use the mildest word for it), 
which, it is true, he frankly owns. 


“Tf the love of a subject,” he beautifully says, in closing his In- 
troduction, “ can help one to an understanding of it, it will be perceived, 
I hope, that this condition has not been wanting. To write the history 
of a religion, it is necessary, first of ail, to have believed in it (without 
which one never could comprehend by what it has charmed and satisfied 
the human conscience); secondly, that one no longer believes in it 
in an absolute manner; for absolute faith is incompatible with sincere 
history. But love can go without faith. One may attach himself to 
none of the forms which captivate the adoration of men, and yet not 
renounce the enjoyment of what in them is good and beautiful. No 
transient apparition exhausts the Divinity ; God had revealed himself 
before Jesus, God will reveal himself after him.” 


The love of Jesus is certainly a prime prerequisite for writ- 
ing the life of Jesus. In divine things, love sees what no 
other spirit can. There is, however, in M. Renan’s devotion 
to his “ hero” (for this word naturally occurs to us) a certain 
melodramatic element ; he surrounds him with a rose-colored 
atmosphere which disguises the natural hue of life. This 
characteristic perhaps belongs partly to M. Renan’s French, 
and partly to his individual, nature ; and sometimes we feel as 
if the glow of his eagerness to justify his ideal created a whirl: 
in the mental atmosphere unfavorable to a steady sight of the 
sober truth. We shall notice presently an example or two of 
this. 

One eminent preparation for his task M. Renan enjoyed in 
having visited the scene of his story, and become familiar with 
the spirit of its landscape and society. Like him 

“who on the Chian strand 

Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea,” 
so did our author, as he tells us, while he mused by the Lake 
of Genesareth, see rise from its waters and its shores the 
form of his Galilean idyl, — his “ fifth Gospel,” as he calls it. 
But we will let him tell it in his own words, or rather our 
English of them :— 

“ All that history which at a distance seems to float in the clouds of 
an unreal world thus took a body, a solidity, which astonished me. The 
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striking accordance of texts and places, the marvellous harmony of the 
evangelic ideal with the country which served as its frame, were like a 
revelation tome. I had before my eyes a fifth Gospel, torn, but still 
legible ; and thenceforth, through the narrations of Matthew and of 
Mark, in place of an abstract being who, one would say, had never ex- 
isted, I saw live and move a wondrous human form.” — p. liii. 

The picture Renan gives of the region which, he says, “ alone 
made Christianity,” is exceedingly beautiful. After speaking 
of Jerusalem as “the true home of that obstinate Judaism 
which, founded by the Pharisees and fixed by the Talmud, 
has traversed the Middle Ages and come down to us,” he goes 
on to say :— 

“ An enchanting nature contributed to form that much less austere, 
less severely monotheistic spirit, — if I may venture to say so, — which 
impressed upon all the dreams of Galilee an idyllic and charming char- 
acter. The most dreary country in the world, perhaps, is the region 
round about Jerusalem. Galilee, on the contrary, was a country very 
green, very umbrageous, very cheerful, — the true country of the Song 
of Songs and of the lays of the Well-Beloved.” — p. 64. 

“This pretty (joli) country — which has become to-day, in conse- 
quence of the enormous impoverishment produced by Islamism in hu- 
man life, so sombre, so painfully gloomy, but where all that man has 
not been able to destroy still breathes abandon, sweetness, and tender- 
ness — overflowed in the days of Jesus with comfort and gayety.” Life 
there “spiritualized itself in ethereal reveries,— in a sort of poetic 
mysticism confounding heaven and earth. Let the austere John the 
Baptist, in his Judean dseert, preach penitence, storm incessantly, and 
live on locusts in company with jackals ; why should the companions of 
the bridegroom fast while the bridegroom is with them? Joy will make 
part of the kingdom of God. Is she not the daughter of the lowly in 
heart, the men of good-will ? ° 

“The whole history of the birth of Christianity has thus become a 
delicious pastoral. A Messiah at wedding festivals, the courtesan and 
the good Zaccheus bidden to its feasts, the founders of the kingdom of 
heaven as a troop of paranymphs, — that is what Galilee has dared to 
produce, what she has made the world accept. Greece has traced in 
sculpture and poesy charming representations of human life, but always 
without perspective or distant horizons. Here marble, skilled work- 
men, a refined and exquisite language, are all wanting. But Galilee 
has created in the domain of the popular imagination the most sublime 
ideal; for behind her idyl the fate of humanity is suspended, and the 
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light which illumines her picture is the sun of the kingdom of God.” — 
p- 68. 

These passages (which we should have preferred to give in 
the French, the fit language for such sentiment) will prepare 
one for perceiving the beauties and the faults of M. Renan’s 
book. In his desire to justify the romance of history as he 
feels that he has found it in the pure beginnings of Christian- 
ity, he overlays fact with fancy, and does not hesitate to give a 
roundness and a coloring to his novel, which the very authori- 
ties he refers us to not only fail to sustain, but even forbid. 
Thus he begins one of his paragraphs, “‘ His sisters were mar- 
ried at Nazareth,” and in a note refers us to Mark vi. 3; but 
when we turn to that passage all we find is the question of the 
people who cavilled at him: “ Are not his sisters here with 
us?” Again, when he comes to the incident of Jesus stand- 
ing up in the synagogue at Nazareth to read and teach, he 
says : — 

“ As there were few Pharisees in Galilee, the opposition to him did 
not take that degree of liveliness and that tone of acrimony which 
at Jerusalem would have stopped him short at the first step. These 
good Galileans had never heard discourse so agreeable to their cheer- 
ful imagination. They admired, they petted him; they decided that he 
spoke well, and that his arguments were convincing. The most diffi- 
cult objections he solved with confidence ; the charm of his speech and 
of his person captivated these people, still youthful and not dried up by 
the pedantry of the doctors.” — p. 139. 


And there he stops. The reader of the account in Luke 
will be somewhat astonished to find a professor of history 
throwing this rosy mist over the one half of a fact, which had 
anything but a rosy end in the document from which he de- 
rives it, where we find that, so soon as the wonderful youth 
began to tell disagreeable truth and offend their patriotic 
pride, these “‘ good Galileans” were “filled with wrath” and 
“ thrust him out of the city.” 

Our author shows an equally strange disregard to the order 
of events. Thus, in the Introduction, when he comes to speak 
of St. John’s Gospel, he says, “‘ The mystical tone of these dis- 
courses in no respect corresponds to the character of the elo- 
quence of Jesus as it is represented to us by the” first three 
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Evangelists. ‘A new spirit breathes in them; the gnosis has 
begun ; the Galilean era of the kingdom of God has ended ; 
the hope of a speedy coming of Christ recedes into the dis- 
tance ; one enters into the desert of metaphysics, the dark 
shadows of abstract dogma. The spirit of Jesus is not there, 
and if the son of Zebedee really wrote these pages, he had 
certainly forgotten, in doing so, the Lake of Genesareth and 
the charming conversations which he had heard upon its 
shores.” (p. Xxxi.) 

But has not our critic forgotten something himself? Has 
he not forgotten that the first ten chapters of St. John’s Gos- 
pel relate to a period of his Master’s ministry preceding the 
Sermon on the Mount, and those wanderings and preachings in 
Galilee which he (M. Renan) treats as the earliest and purest 
part of Christ’s manifestation? Besides, what need had John 
to let us see that he remembered the “ charming conversa- 
tions” in Galilee, when his predecessors had given them so 
truly, and he had other work, namely, to dwell on deeds and 
discourses which he, the bosom friend of Jesus, had perhaps 
alone appreciated, — at all events, which he, writing in old 
age, and nearer the spiritual world, peculiarly recalled with 
a new sense of their significance ? 

But M. Renan, at the close of his glowing account of the 
Galilean period, the pure period (as he calls it) of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, seems to us not only unreasonable, but incon- 
sistent with himself. He begins a paragraph of reflections : — 

“To conceive what is good, is in truth not enough; it is necessary to 
give it success among men. For that less pure methods are needful. 
.... If Jesus had died at the moment in his career which we have 
reached, there would not have been a page in his life to wound us,” &e. 


We say, is there not an inconsistency, when, having begun 
the paragraph thus, he draws toward its close in this way ? 

“Men of a very mediocre morality have written very good maxims. 
Very virtuous men, on the other hand, have done nothing to continue 
in the world the tradition of virtue. The palm is to him who has been 
mighty in word and in deed, who has felt what is good, and has insured 
its triumph at the cost of his blood. Jesus, in this double point of view, 
is without equal ; his glory remains entire, and will be forever renewed.” 
— pp. 92, 93. 
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Is not this an example of that confusing influence of senti- 
ment upon judgment to which we referred some time since 
as unfitting one for a just treatment of the life of Jesus? 
We have cited and admitted our author’s claim to a love of 
his subject. But now, so far as the actual historical life of 
Jesus forms his subject, must we not confess that his love 
is alloyed by that partial fondness which one cherishes for a 
child, —in this case the child of his own brain? For such, 
surely, M. Renan’s picture of the career and conceptions of 
Jesus, in a considerable degree, is. It is one thing to shape 
a life of Jesus “‘ out of the air,” as the Germans say, and an- 
other to discover the life of Jesus in the sources and grounds 
which history and reason combine to indicate. As one illus- 
tration of M. Renan’s inconsistency and arbitrariness in hand- 
ling his theme, we may note the fact, that, while he takes such 
liberty or indulges such carelessness in regard to the testi- 
mony of the very witnesses he appeals to for his historical in- 
formation, yet, when it comes to the words of Jesus, familiar 
as he is with Oriental thought and speech, he insists upon un- 
derstanding literally all the highly wrought prophecies about 
the day of judgment on the one hand, and, on the other, all 
those stringent and ascetic precepts of morality which are ex- 
emplified in the Sermon on the Mount. 

This shows a certain wilfulness, an overriding of scholarly 
judgment and good sense by the predilections of the imagi- 
nation, which, however favorable to the effect of a book, are 
not favorable to the just treatment of so grave and majestic a 
theme as the Gospel presents to thinking men. And when our 
author comes to the resurrection of Lazarus, and seriously 
proposes to us to believe the wise and discerning Jesus the 
dupe of a gross deception which that friend of Jesus lends 
himself to further, we recognize with pain how sad may be the 
fruits of a willingness to begin tampering with untruth, even 
in the mild form of inattention to truth’s strict demands. 

But it is time to speak upon a point where, after all, as we 
conceive, lies the chief difficulty with writers on the Gospels 
like M. Renan, the chief source and secret of their weaknesses 
and their wanderings, the original sin in their whole manage- 
ment of the subject. 
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In writing a life two things are necessary: first, to ascertain 
the facts, and, secondly, to interpret them,—in other words, to 
infer from them the idea of the man. M. Renan, justly per- 
ceiving that it is vitally important for him to build his castle, 
not on the clouds, but on the earth, admits that the four Gos- 
pels are the main source of information with regard to the life 
of Jesus, and accordingly he devotes a considerable number of 
preliminary pages to the question of their origin, composition, 
and authority. Unlike Strauss, he admits the four canonical 
Gospels as authentic. He traces them all to the first century, 
that is, in substance, and thinks them almost wholly the work 
of the authors to whom they are attributed, though their his- 
toric value, according to him, is very unequal ; — Matthew be 
ing the most to be depended upon for the words of Jesus, and 
Mark for a pure and plain account of his actions; while in 
regard to Luke he seems to adopt in some considerable degree 
Strauss’s notion of the original materials having been rolled 
about like boulders in the stream of tradition ; and as to John, 
admitting that he had a deeper insight into the mind of Jesus 
than the others, and knew much of his external life which they 
did not, our author is of opinion that his imagination greatly 
co-operated with his memory, and, furthermore, that not a 
little of the speculative and spiritual part of the Gospel may 
have been added by the Ephesian school. 

On the whole, we do not doubt that there is a good deal of 
truth mixed up with M. Renan’s ideas on this subject ; but one 
thing will strike a thoughtful reader, —that, after all, the mere 
acknowledgment of the right names having been prefixed to 
the four Gospels is comparatively little, and that they might 
as well be any other four names, unless you recognize the 
authority which these names express. Neglecting to do this, 
M. Renan, although theoretically admitting the value of these 
documents, practically makes them of very doubtful and wa- 
vering significance in many of the most interesting and im- 
portant points of our Master’s life. And so, when he tells us 
that the problem of the construction of the Gospels “has 
arrived at a solution which, though leaving room for many 
uncertainties, is fully adequate to the requirements of his- 
tory,” we seriously suspect his real meaning to be, for such a 
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history as he wishes to write. For the looseness of his theory 
enables him to take just such things out of the Gospel records, 
and in such order as suits his purpose, and to emphasize these, 
or slur those, as his object requires. 

But when we follow our author in the interpretation of the 
records of which he starts with such a loose, floating, indeter- 
minate notion as regards authorship and authority, when we 
consider his manner of evoking the form of Jesus from this 
troubled sea of material, we find just the result we might nat- 
urally expect from a man of airy sentiment and lively genius, 
revolving in the kaleidoscope of his bright fancy the broken 
bits of colored fact, and calling us to look from moment to 
foment, from chapter to chapter, at an image which, though 
for the time regular and consistent, is liable to change at each 
shake of the hand. 

We acknowledge and admire the charm of the narrative in 
which M. Renan has reproduced the events of Christ’s mar- 
vellous passage across the scene of human life. His pictures 
of the landscapes in which Jesus walked and talked with his 
little band of companions, and of the simple, joyous, trusting 
life of the people who dwelt among them, have a touching 
beauty ; and no Christian, we think, can read his book in this 
view without thanking him for a more home-coming sense of 
the reality of the life of Jesus as a man among men than he 
ever had before. But whether the idea he gives us is as just 
as it is vivid, is another question. For ourselves, we cannot 
accept as anything more than a very partial, however pleasant 
and winning and (so far as it goes) impressive, representation 
of the life of the Son of Man, that which leaves out the recog- 
nition of his having any sense of a special revelation from 
God, a special responsibility, and powers corresponding, and 
a relation to God altogether peculiar and miraculous in its 
nature. M. Renan, indeed, himself. recognizes a feeling or 
thought of this kind as having entered into the soul of Jesus; 
but, so far, he regards him as an enthusiast,— an idea which 
has been again and again proposed, and again and again over- 
whelmingly refuted, with external and internal argument 
amply sufficient to satisfy any mind that is in a state to hold 
steadily the scale of judgment, and weigh patiently the rea- 
sons of the case. 
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In a word, it seems to us that the same spirit which can 
treat the Gospel records so lightly as to be able to discard 
from them the miraculous element, or to regard it as mere 
legend, prepares one to take a shallow view of the meaning of 
Christ’s teachings and doings. The writer who represents 
Jesus as catching Nathanael by guile, (that Israelite, as he 
himself called him, in whom was no guile,) and making be- 
lieve he had a mysterious knowledge of his thoughts under 
the fig-tree ; who questions whether John may not have exag- 
gerated the affection his Master had for him ; who represents 
Jesus as calming, by his pure and sweet beauty, the troubled, 
nervous organization of Mary Magdalen; who discovers a fine 
irony in the Saviour’s reply to James and John, when they 
would have called down fire on the Samaritans; who pictures 
Jesus as being compelled to smile at Peter’s downright ways, 
and compares Peter’s intercourse with his Master to that of 
Joinville with St. Louis ;—a writer who can thus deal with 
the simplicity of the Evangelic record tempts one to apply to 
his own work what he says of St. John, namely, that “ he 
wrote concerning his Master that bizarre Gospel which con- 
tains such precious instructions, but in which, according to 
us, the character of Jesus is falsified upon many points.” 
(p. 156.) 

We have been struck with the fact that bizarre is a fre- 
quent and favorite expression of our author’s in reference to 
words and ways of Jesus. We are disposed to think that the 
oddity he finds is often a reflection of his own odd state of 
mind. He finds in the narrative what he carries there. It 
is not necessary to appeal to Christian faith, it is enough to 
appeal to good sense and candid consideration, against his gay 
and brusque style of interpreting the meaning and motives of 
the Gospel incidents. 

We are bound, indeed, to say that, free and easy (jaunty, we 
had almost said) as is M. Renan’s way of paraphrasing (even 
to the extreme of parodying often) the simple matter and 
manner of his text, even this tone and treatment, with the ab- 
surdity into which they sometimes lead us, — even this seems 
to us a wholesome corrective to the old style of solemn dul- 
ness and lifeless monotony with which an ill-understood super- 
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naturalism and superstitious sanctimony have too generally 
made the sacred stories to be read amongst us. It is good, we 
think, for this drowsy, droning mood to get occasionally even 
a somewhat rude shaking up, though at the same time, we 
conceive, it would be better and quite as practicable to bring 
this about without caricature. With whatever drawbacks, 
however, we must repeat our acknowledgments to M. Renan 
for the freshness he gives to many an incident and passage of 
the Gospel history, which he makes us feel as if it were some- 
thing just happening. Indeed, to all who would have Jesus 
taken out of Sunday dreams and brought into the daily reality 
of life, these pictures of him with his Galileans, as he journeys 
through the country or goes up to the holy city, and especially 
the description of his last weeks and days and hours, are full 
of rare interest and instruction. 

Unhappily, in undertaking to give order to the Evangelic 
mémoires (as M. Renan seems to esteem them), he only ag- 
gravates their original dislocation, and adds confusion to mis- 
placement. It is convenient, too, for his theory, to assume 
three years (apparently) as the duration of Christ’s ministry, 
whereas, as it seems to us, everything is explained far more 
naturally by limiting it to a little more than one. 

But the worst confusion we have to charge him with re- 
spects his idea of Jesus,— his conception of Christ’s purpose 
and plan. Here, we must say, M. Renan seems to us, equally 
with Strauss, to build up a Christ of his own out of the wreck 
of the actual history. It is true, that, while Strauss substi- 
tutes for the historical Jesus an abstraction, M. Renan sup- 
plies one who is intensely flesh and blood and soul and spirit ; 
but we feel a painful uncertainty whether the being who lives 
and moves so vividly before us is always the same, or, rather, 
we feel a strong misgiving that he is not. 

M. Renan exaggerates equally, in our opinion, in his Gali- 
lean idyl and in his Jerusalem tragedy. If in the one he 
looks through rose-colored glasses, in the other he sees through 
a medium which gives his world a lurid and fuliginous aspect, 
such as the sky has seen through the stained windows of our 
churches. The transition of the mind of Jesus from the ear- 
lier to the later moods which our author ascribes to it — what 
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he calls the passage from his “innocent aphorisms” to his 
“revolutionary ardor” — seems to us presented in a very 
vague and vacillating manner, in defiance alike of the natural 
arrangement of the Evangelic accounts, and of the natural 
impression they give us of their subject. In fact, M. Renan 
appears to be especially unsettled and inconsistent in this 
part of his theme. At one time he speaks as if Jesus began 
with one idea of the kingdom of God, and by and by was 
drawn or driven into another; and at another time he insists 
that all the three ideas of the kingdom of heaven, — namely, 
as existing in society, in the soul, or in the skies, as an earthly 
revolution, an internal conversion, a final judgment, — were 
simultaneously recognized and received by his hero. Now 
is not all this simply a reflection of the writer’s own vacil- 
lating spirit? How much more simple and natural would 
it have been, how much more accordant with a reasonable 
conception of the wondrous teacher of Nazareth, the prophet 
of the soul, to understand him as referring in the gorgeous 
imagery of the Oriental style to a new kingdom of the Word 
and of the Spirit which was to begin at once, of which the 
downfall of the sacerdotal city was to be the signal, and which 
was to endure thenceforth through time into eternity? Is it 
the part of a true philosopher to make account only of the 
swaying of the branches of the mighty tree of life, and not 
also and rather to think of the root which this outward play 
and sweep only fixes more firmly in the earth? 

As he comes to the last weeks of the life of Jesus, M. Re- 
nan’s theory strides on (to use the words he applies to the 
career of Jesus) with a “ frightful progression of enthusiasm.” 
He says: “ Jesus was no longer free ; he belonged to his part, 
and in a sense to humanity. At times one would have said 
that his reason was disturbed. He had something like agonies 
and internal agitations. The grand vision of the kingdom 
of Cod, incessantly flaring (flamboyant) before his eyes, made 
his head swim. His disciples at some moments thought him 
mad. [And yet our author refers here away back to Mark 
iii. 21!] His enemies declared him possessed. His tempera- 
ment, excessively impassioned, bore him every instant beyond 
the bounds of human nature. His work being no longer a 
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work of reason, and sporting with all the classifications of 
the human mind, what he demanded most imperiously was 
faith.” (p. 818.) And then the author justifies this by say- 
ing: “ Reflection leads only to doubt, and if the authors of 
the French Revolution, for example, had been obliged to be 
convinced by meditations sufficiently long, they would all 
have reached old age without doing anything.” Again: “ His 
natural sweetness seemed to have abandoned him; he was 
sometimes rude and bizarre..... Sometimes his bad humor 
at any resistance drew him on to acts inexplicable and appar- 
ently absurd.” 

“It is not,” our author concludes, “ that his virtue stooped ; 
but his struggle in the cause of the ideal against the reality 
became insupportable. He was hurt, and revolted at contact 
with the earth. Obstacles irritated him. His notion of the 
Son of God was disturbed and exaggerated. The fatal law 
which condemns an idea to decay the moment it seeks to con- 
vert men, applied to him. In touching him men brought him 
down to their level. The tone which he had taken could not 
be sustained more than a few months; it was time death should 
come to untie the knot of a situation strained to excess, to re- 
lieve him from the impossibilities of a road without issue, and, 
in delivering him from a too protracted trial, to introduce him 
henceforth impeccable into its celestial serenity.” (p. 320.) 

Could the force of invention further go? In a similar vein 
M. Renan says, when he comes to the alleged miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus: ‘‘ We must call to mind that in that im- 
pure and oppressive city of Jerusalem Jesus was no more him- 
self. His conscience, by the fault of men and not by his own, 
had lost something of its primordial limpidity.” (p. 360.) We 
fear the author confounds here his subject with himself. After 
such a treatment of the resurrection of Lazarus, we breathe 
more freely when we find that we are spared at present his 
views on the resurrection of Jesus, that “ the life of Jesus for 
the historian ends with his last sigh”; though we have a pain- 
ful presentiment of what is in store for us, when we reach 
the closing words, in regard to Mary Magdalen: “ Sacred mo- 
ments in which the passion of a woman in a state of hallucina- 
tion gives to the world a resuscitated God!” (p. 434.) 
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There is one topic of M. Renan’s book of which we have not 
yet expressly spoken. His chapter on Miracles seems to us 
the weakest (we might say flimsiest) of all. Is it not strange 
and significant, that the writer of a life of Jesus, — a life which 
has, through its miraculous character, produced the profound- 
est effect in the world these eighteen centuries, —and especially 
when this writer admits that Mark, his favorite authority for the 
facts of Christ’s life, “is pre-eminently the Evangelist of mira- 
cles and exorcism,” (p. 265,) — should dismiss the subject of 
miracles in fifteen feeble pages out of his four hundred and 
fifty? Perhaps, indeed, it is partly the fault of the unreflecting 
and unappreciative champions of the miracles, who have dwelt 
so exclusively on them as meant for proofs of power, that the 
advocates of nature and reason in the matter have not dwelt 
more on the wondrous works of Jesus in reference to their 
motive and spirit. At all events, is it not a rare defect in a 
life of Jesus which professes to follow the spirit rather than 
the letter, that it should find in the fact of Jesus refusing to 
furnish signs from heaven, or to do miracles merely to satisfy 
curiosity, nothing more than evidence that “ the part of thau- 
maturgist was disagreeable to him,” — that, in fact, “his repu- 
tation as thaumaturgist was imposed upon him,” — and this in 
the face of what Jesus himself repeatedly and emphatically says 
of his miracles of mercy as evidences of his being the Son of 
the merciful God? How could the man of sentiment, the man 
of soul, or the man of science, think to give a life of Jesus to 
the world and yet throw so into the shade Jesus the wonder- 
worker of beneficence? Could he not have followed out, in- 
deed, his own doctrine, that “these words, superhuman and 
supernatural, borrowed from our poor theology, had no mean- 
ing in the high religious conscience of Jesus? For him nature 
and the development of humanity were not limited kingdoms 
out of God, wretched realities, subject to the laws of a despair- 
ing empiricism. There was for him no supernatural, for there 
was no nature.” (p. 246.) 

As it is, we feel that M. Renan has written a life of Jesus 
with Jesus omitted. Not the less, however, has he given 
us suggestions and materials for forming an idea of Jesus, 
and living, if not Writing, that majestic life ourselves, which 
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we have never yet found in any other writer. We thank him 
especially for that beautiful delineation of Jesus as the Son of 
God, in opposition at once to a confused tritheism and to “a 
cold deism.”’ 


“ He believes himself more than an ordinary man, but separated from 
God by an infinite distance. He is Son of God; but all men are or 
may become so, in divers degrees. All, every day, ought to call God 
their Father; all the children of the resurrection will be sons of God. 
The Divine filiation was ascribed in the Old Testament to beings whom 
no one pretended to make equal with God. The word Son has, in the 
Semitic languages and in the language of the New Testament, the lar- 
gest sense. Besides, the idea which Jesus forms to himself of man is 
not that low idea a cold deism has introduced. In his poetic conception 
of nature, one sole breath pervades the universe ; the breath of man is 
that of God ; God dwells in man, lives by man, just as man lives in and 
by God. The transcendental idealism of Jesus never permitted him to 
have a very clear notion of his own personality. He is his Father, his 
Father is he. He lives in his disciples ; he is everywhere with them ; 
his disciples are one, and he and his Father are one.” — p. 244. 


This is one of the passages, indeed, in M. Renan’s book, 
which may seem to illustrate the influence of Hegel of which 
we spoke ; but, after all, notwithstanding some of the terms 
employed, we confess to finding in this passage more of the 
theistic doctrine of Paul, and even of Jesus, than of any pan- 
theistic human school. The idea of Jesus having no clear 
notion of his own personality has been ridiculed, but perhaps 
it receives some countenance from his own saying, that none 
knoweth who the Son is but the Father. 

We have not undertaken to give our readers a full account 
of the contents of the remarkable book we have been review- 
ing. We have not proposed to ourselves to rewrite it, or to 
rewrite the life of Jesus. We have not even ventured to show 
directly and positively how that should be done. We do not 
admit the old doctrine, that a critic must be equal to his author, 
in order to form a just estimate of his short-comings. We have 
aimed simply to indicate what seem to us the chief defects, as 
well as the chief merits, in the book under consideration. On 
the whole, we do not regard it as any considerable addition to 
our theological science, — or perhaps we should say sacred sci- 
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ence, since theology, strictly speaking, it does not profess to 
treat. But in the literary history, in human history, it cer- 
tainly is one of the most interesting and significant works that 
have ever appeared. As coming from one by birth a Roman 
Catholic, and by instinct a human Catholic, a man of no sect 
or school in religion, it comes to us like the cry of the human 
soul for that steady and sober assurance of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of man and the Son of God, which Peter affirmed in 
reply to that question of the Master: “* Who do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am ?” 

We say “ sober assurance”’; and if there is any one word 
which would express the defect of M. Renan’s idea of Jesus, 
may we not say that sobriety is the quality in which his book, 
as well as a great proportion of those that have been written 
in the interest of naturalism, most characteristically contrast 
with the spirit of Jesus? Without this quality, there can be 
no adequate respect for his character as an honest person, not 
to say reverence for his claim as a teacher from God. With- 
out this quality, we mean the sobriety which is born of an 
evenly balanced mind, there cannot be the patience needed, 
amidst the prejudices and passions of humanity, for discerning 
and holding fast the simplicity of truth. He has not begun 
to understand the mind of Jesus, who does not recognize as 
a foremost trait in him a collected spirit, a freedom from ex- 
aggeration, a soul serenely lifted above the seductions and the 
provocations that beset him. It is well said by a recent critic 
of this book, that if, as all Christians agree, Jesus was very 
man, the life of Jesus should be written in a very manly way. 
M. Renan’s ideal Jesus is too much a man of sentiment, or 
too little a man of principle. We regret to feel, too, that the 
pernicious principle of pious fraud so much indulged by the 
Church M. Renan was born in, but not by that Church alone, 
has tainted his treatment of his grave and majestic theme. 
Only a manly and a godly man is fitted to write the life of our 
Master, — the great Master in the art of a divine life. 

And yet, is a man “ far from the kingdom of God,” while 
he pens such a paragraph as this on the word of Jesus at the 
well of Samaria? 

“The day when he pronounced that word, he was truly the Son of 
God. He spoke for the first time the word on which the edifice of the 
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eternal religion shall rest forever. He founded that pure worship, with- 
out date, without country, which all exalted souls shall practise till the 
end of time. Not only on that day was his religion the good religion of 
humanity, it was the absolute religion ; and if other planets have inhab- 
itants endowed with reason and morality, their religion cannot be differ- 
ent from that which Jesus proclaimed at the well of Jacob. Man has 
not been able to hold himself to it; for one attains the ideal but for a 
moment. The word of Jesus was a flash of lightning in a dark night ; 
eighteen centuries were needed for the eyes of humanity — what do I 
say ? — of an infinitely small part of humanity — to accustom themselves 
to it. But the gleam shall become the full day, and, after having run 
through all the circles of error, humanity will return to that word as . 
the immortal expression of its faith and of its hopes.” — p. 234. 


Since writing the foregoing pages, we have received the 
goodly handful of French pamphlets named at the head of our 
article. They are but a small part of the numerous, prompt, 
and piquant replies M. Renan’s book has provoked. We shall 
give as fair and full a sketch of them as our limits will allow, 
simply as they afford a striking illustration of the animus of 
the predominant religion in France, scarcely one of them 
touching the heart of the subject, (though often probing most 
effectively weak points in M. Renan’s argument), — never (or 
with scarcely an exception) seeking to discover how M. Renan 
may have slipped off from the right road, in order to try to 
lead him back, or dreaming it possible to learn anything from 
him, but almost throughout showing themselves as God, armed 
with terrifying thunders and avenging lightning, — in short, 
affording a melancholy comment on the low and barbarous 
state of French civilization as tried by one of the surest tests, 
that of a manly recognition of the right and duty of free 
thought. If he does not become notorious, it will not be for 
want of names pinned on his back in the pillory where his 
adversaries have placed him. He is called a Judas, a Pilate, 
an Erostratus, a Samson (in all but strength), a matricide, 
a Deicide. At the same time, in spite of the frequent sub- 
stitution of base aspersion of his motives, and once or twice 
even of his person, it must be confessed that these brochures 
do make pretty thorough work of the weaker parts of M. Re- 
nan’s book and system, if system it can “ be called that shape 
has none discernible.” 
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All these reviewers agree in calling M. Renan’s book a ro- 
mance, of which he, and not Jesus, is the hero; all dwell on 
the loose, inaccurate, unscholarly, and inconsistent character of 
his argument in the discussion of such grave subjects ; on the 
slightness of the research and reasoning with which he justifies, 
the vagueness with which he announces, and the still greater 
recklessness with which through the book he practically treats 
his professed recognition of the Evangelic authorities, which he 
admits are the prime sources of information in the case. All 
reprobate the sentimentality of his style as unworthy the sub- 
lime simplicity of his theme, and take especial pains to analyze 
and expose the ill-matched work of his apparent reconstruc- 
tion of the individuality and idea of Jesus. Several of them 
answer with great dignity, spirit, and strength M. Renan’s 
demand that alleged miracles should have been submitted to a 
jury of savans. We have no room to do more than glance at 
the character and contents of these several replies. 

The little books of Pioger and Lasserre are such as the Ger- 
mans call “ waistcoat-pocket editions.” The former, regarding 
M. Renan’s book as simply an attack upon the Divinity of 
Jesus (though he means the Deity), sets himself to prove that 
Christ was God: 1st, by prophecy; 2d, by his holy life; 3d, 
by his own words; 4th, by his miracles; 5th, by his sufferings 
and death. The latter is a fiery and somewhat fuliginous 
attack upon the audacious blasphemer who would rob the 
world of its God, — the wretched ingrate who, having in his 
poverty been fed both in body and soul by his dear old mother, 
the Church, now lifts his unnatural arm against her, tries to 
shake off the impression of her benediction from his head 
and her very image out of his memory. M. Renan is compared 
to an old duellist, who, having called out an innocent young 
man, and suffered him to fire the first shot without effect, 
drops his arm and proceeds to remind the young man of his 
mother and all he had to live for; and when the youth, moved 
by such magnanimous words, would rush into his arms, the 
cold-blooded hypocrite cries, “* Stay! all these hopes you must 
bid adieu to forever! I have not fired!” — and, raising his 
pistol, shoots him dead. And this, says the writer, is M. Re- 
nan’s way of betraying his victim with a kiss, only, unlike the 
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duellist, he does not kill his real adversary. ‘ With a pro- 
found attention, with a minute care, with infinite precauti. ns, 
he aims at God, — God who is everywhere, ... and he misses 
him!” Again: “The last hour of God was about to strike. 
At last the mountain is delivered. Universal deception !” 
Remarking on M. Renan’s criticism of the four Gospels, this 
writer says : — 

“ What Gospel would have satisfied him? Ah, we have found it, — 
the Gospel according to Judas! For apostasy is the essential condition 
of sincerity. Judas, a prey to the demon of avarice, he too shuts his 
eyes to the divinity of Jesus Christ, otherwise he would not have dared 
to sell him. Like M. Renan, he had believed, and believed no longer ; 
like M. Renan selling books against the religion which had been his, 
Judas traded with the enemies of his Master, his benefactor, and his 
God; and having become an unbeliever under the sway of his detest- 
able passion, he would fain give the death-blow to his old faith. This 
would have been an impartial and truthful historian ; this was the man 
that M. Renan wanted..... But leave him one thing,” M. Lasserre 
says, in a tone of mock magnanimity, “to deny him which would be 


1” 


stealing a sous out of a blind man’s pocket, — he knows how to write! 


Finally, he seizes upon M. Renan’s admission that Jesus is 
a demigod, and cries, “ Demigod or God, all one, — for God is 
indivisible.” Logic like this can do no harm but to those who 
accept it as good reasoning. M. Renan is not touched by it. 

M. Potrel’s book is mainly a reproduction of the Gospels in a 
close paraphrase, and reduced to chronological order. To this 
is prefixed a rambling review of M. Renan’s book, in which the 
following not less bitter than mean insinuation occurs: “ Judas 
sold his God for thirty écus ; O, why had he not a chair, or, in 
default of a chair, the sharpened pen of a rhetorician! he might 
have sold Jesus by making a great book ; he might have deliv- 
ered him to the beasts by writing, and instead of thirty écus 
for a word whispered in the ear of the mighty, he might have 
received, in exchange for five hundred pages, twenty thousand 
francs! So much for progress! Everything pays better to- 
day!” 

This writer also gives a table of about three hundred in- 
stances in which M. Renan expresses uncertainty by such 
words as perhaps, possibly, almost, apparently, &c. 
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M. Hello begins by asserting that M. Renan’s book “ abso- 
lutely says nothing, and cannot become the occasion of any 
doctrinal discussion whatever.” He accordingly gives only a 
short and somewhat slight collection of remarks and exclama- 
tions on several of M. Renan’s principles and interpretations. 

When we come to the Bishop of Algiers, we rise a little in 
the scale and style of argument. With something of the 
Algerine and archiepiscopal in his tone, he does, however, 
grapple somewhat manfully and ably with the grand points 
of the subject, the authenticity of the Gospels and the credi- 
bility of the miracles. He charges M. Renan with suppressing 
the capital question of inspiration. In regard to the pretence 
that the miracles could have been certified only before a bench 
of savans, he says, among other just things: “ M. Renan, 
who has read the Gospels so much, does not then know that 
the miracles of our Divine Saviour were inspired much more 
by charity than by the necessity of demonstrating his power, 
and that, at all events, he never did a single one through os- 
tentation, to satisfy a frivolous curiosity, or to answer imperti- 
nent challenges?” He complains that, in its multitude of 
digressions, this Life of Jesus is more occupied with anything 
than with the veritable life of Jesus. 

M. Laurentie’s grief at the book is caused chiefly by the evi- 
dence afforded of the corrupt state of the public mind, when 
apostasy is the road to popularity and preferment. He finds 
the whole falsehood of the book in the statement that Jesus 
was “a superior person, who, by his bold initiative, and by the 
love he was able to inspire, created the object and fixed the 
point of departure for the future faith of humanity!” and this 
position he devotes himself to overthrowing. He makes out 
that M. Renan asserts everything to be divine except what is 
of God, and says, the more he tries to make Jesus a man, only 
the more he makes him God. 

The Reverend Father Félix writes in a somewhat declama- 
tory style, with a mixture of priestly assumption and personal 
bitterness, — now accusing his adversary of wishing to tear 
from him his God (“ Strike us,” he says, “ but spare our 
God !”})— and now insinuating that M. Renan’s “ fine young 
man and little Galilean resembles another fine young man and 
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a certain little Breton of our acquaintance,’ — and anon re- 
lieving his mind by such words as these: “ M. Ernest Renan 
and M. Michel Lévy, author, ex-abbé, and Israelite publisher, 
have made a good business of it. Those who have reproached 
them with having conspired to sell Jesus Christ will do them 
the justice to own that they have not sold him for thirty 
denarii ; there was only one man to do it at that price ; they 
would not have taken so little.’ He charges M. Renan with 
confiscating to himself the infallibility of Jesus. He finds the 
object of the book to be treachery to Jesus Christ, — the 
method of it, treachery to truth. He puts into the mouth of a 
freethinker, whom he imagines conversing with M. Renan, his 
charges against the latter, of assertion without proof, doubts 
without reason, beggings of the question, naivetés of criticism, 
and absurdities of exegesis, and asserts that it would be some 
consolation, if, after taking away Jesus the God, he had left us 
the power of respecting Jesus the man. He thinks a Jew would 
say, If Jesus, being only a man, has done all M. Renan says, I 
find it more marvellous than if he were a God. Finally, he 
thinks that, while M. Renan, who is “ eminently crepuscular,” 
will do mischief to three classes, the ignorant, the prejudiced, 
and the unsettled, per contra, he will do good to honest outsid- 
ers, to sincere Christians, to the clergy, to Christ and the Church. 
Then, by way of farewell, he says : “* What thou doest, do quick- 
ly! You are preparing other works, you announce other blows, 
and you fear time will fail you: hasten, then ; finish to-mor- 
row, if possible; day after to-morrow you will be conquered ; 
you will be buried in your books; your glory will die with 
you ; and our Christ-God will reign forever!” All this per- 
sonality is the more discreditable from the fact that M. Renan’s 
own style never affords a justification for such attack, or for 
any low retort. 

The three reviews by the Abbé Loyson, the Abbé Freppel, 
and Professor Delaporte are the most learned and elaborate 
in the list. 

The first is entitled “A Pretended Life of Jesus, or M. 
Ernest Renan, Historian, Philosopher, and Poet.” The writer 
begins by distinguishing between the success of an author and 
the success of his doctrine. He rejoices that M. Renan has 
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“drawn from their distant fog-banks those phantoms [of Ger- 
man Antichristianity] formidable only at a distance. On our 
more limpid horizons they will vanish in smoke, and of those 
fantastic births of night and imagination, good sense, like the 
sun, will leave no trace.””’ He then quotes some wholesome 
advice which M. Renan’s former Oriental teacher at St. 
Sulpice once gave his pupils, to the effect that criticism di- 
vorced from history attempts to see with one eye and soar with 
one wing. He feels that the sentimental and mystical dress 
of M. Renan’s errors makes them dangerous, and hence he 
takes up his pen against him. 

He first examines M. Renan’s estimate of his Evangelic au- 
thorities, and finds (to use his own happy expression) that that 
author takes them as material “ relatively solid, but malleable 
at his own pleasure,” and the unhappy effect of this loose 
opinion of the Gospel records the reviewer shows in detail 
by quoting passages from various parts of the new biography 
which illustrate the practical working of the theory it starts 
with. 

Next, the reviewer suggests the probable motive which led 
M. Renan to make so light of the Gospels, namely, that they 
are so full of the miraculous. And on this subject he dwells 
at some length. He charges M. Renan with reasoning in a 
circle, when he says that the Gospel stories are legendary in 
so far as they are miraculous. Then, in regard to the scien- 
tific conditions alleged necessary to prove a miracle, the re- 
viewer says : — 


“If the miracle were constant, if it were capable of being repeated 
at our will or at the command of Messieurs the savanis, like natural 
facts, it would be confounded with them, it would constitute a law which 
one could no longer distinguish from the laws of nature, it would lose 
with its physiognomy its whole reason for being. Either God does not 
declare himself by any sign, or he gives a manifest sign of himself. In 
the former case there is no miracle. In the latter, the miracle is essen- 
tially transitory, and so divine a brightness that it subdues with a flash.” 

Again : — 

“ He who refuses to appear before scientific juries makes no difficulty 
in presenting himself before these grand popular assizes. He reveals 
himself to humility, while he hides himself from pride.” 

VOL. XCVIII. — NO. 202. 15 
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And again : — , 

“ M. Renan may well speak of democracy, the enfranchisement of 
the poor and the lowly. His doctrine tends simply to shut and double- 
bolt heaven in the face of the people, and to confide the key to hands 
which would never open it.” 

But M. Renan’s great difficulty in receiving the miracles, 
the reviewer says, is his pantheism. 

Next comes the question of the personality of Jesus. And 
here the reviewer exposes the flimsiness of M. Renan’s at- 
tempt to reconstruct the idea of the divine man, and con- 
cludes that he is neither historian nor philosopher, but poet ; 
he accordingly advises him to change the title of his book, 
and call it a romantic autobiography, and ends with a mock 
salutation of the new “son of the nebulous Armorica, scion 
of the Celtic bards”! 

Professor Freppel’s “ Critical Examination” begins with the 
remark, that, though we had no reason to expect anything solid 
in the way of science and logic from such a man as M. Renan, 
we had a right to demand that a serious subject should be 
treated seriously. Strauss, he says, was serious, at least. But 
M. Renan knew his public and knew himself. He has enough 
of the show of learning to dazzle the superficial ; but to refer 
us for information on preliminary and essential points to works 
long ago refuted, is an insult to scholarship and sense. In fact, 
M. Renan was not fit to write the Life of Jesus. 

The matter is then taken up under several heads. 1. The 
Gospels. Here the author’s admission that they are mostly 
from the writers to whom they are ascribed, is handled with 
searching severity. ‘The poetic preoccupations of M. Renan 
do not permit him to form any exact idea of the first and sec- 
ond centuries.” 2. The Gospel of St. John. Here the writer 
argues the absurdity of M. Renan’s theory of the aged Evan- 
gelist’s writing his Gospel from jealousy of Peter, who figured 
too largely in the other three, and the fallacy of his inference 
from the glimpses of Oriental philosophy in the fourth Gospel. 
8. The Supernatural. Under this head a distinction is made 
between 
“the fact of the miracle and its miraculous character. If the question 
is of the simple fact, the material fact, the fact which falls under the cog- 
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nizance of the senses, a person from the people, or a man of the world, 
enjoying the use of his faculties and endowed with sound organs, is as 
competent to see and understand, as the first savant on earth. It is not 
necessary to be a physiologist, physicist, or chemist, to be able to certify 
that one born blind began to see at a given moment, that a paralytic set 
himself to walking, that a deaf-mute recovered hearing and speech. As 
to the question of knowing whether such cures produced by a word, or 
a gesture, pass the forces of nature, that may belong to the sphere of 
science, if you will; but the fact in itself is within reach of everybody, 
and requires, in order to be observed and faithfully reported, neither a 
strong dose of erudition nor a long habit of scientific research.” 

Indeed, says the reviewer, even upon the question of the 
character of the fact, plain men would be no worse judges than 
scientific men, and might be better, because they would have 
no theory to blind them. He then ridicules at great length 
the demand for a scientific commission on miracles, and finally 
examines the author’s way of disposing of the relation of Jesus 
to the popular mind in this matter of miracles ; and this brings 
him to—4. The Person of Jesus Christ. ‘*To exalt Jesus Christ 
in order to deceive one class, to degrade Jesus Christ in order 
to encourage another class, — behold the idea of the work.” 
The reviewer proceeds to show that the insincerity ascribed to 
Jesus leaves him no longer even a good man. 5. Christianity. 
Here M. Renan is charged with not studying carefully the an- 
tecedents of our religion, the circumstances of its birth, or its 
doctrines and institutions. 6. The Church. Here the idea is 
combated, that religion is a matter of pure sentiment, and is 
independent of form or formula. And the review ends with 
holy horror at the attempt to destroy faith in the virginity of 
Mary and the divinity of Christ. 

Appended to the review is a severe letter to one of M. Re- 
nan’s panegyrists in the Revue des Deux Mondes, who con- 
tends that he has not gone far enough, but ought to have said 
at once that no part of the Gospels is written by companions of 
Jesus. 

The essay entitled “ Criticism and Tactics” lays down the 
laws of the critical art, and means to show that M. Renan 
disregards them. “ Self-constituted critic of the man-God, he 
knows little of man, and of God nothing.’’ But the first chap- 
ter, though it opens in a very scientific style, soon passes into 
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personal declamation ; for it makes the three points, — 1. True 
criticism implies*a knowledge of its subject; 2. It supposes 
a criterion; 3. M. Renan had a special reason for keeping 
silence, namely, his antecedents. The second chapter begins 
the exposé of the “ Processes of Modern Antichristianity ” 
with strictures on the coolness of the free-thinkers in their 
classification of men as choice spirits and vulgar spirits, and 
ends with these words: “ You are the élite, we are the vulgar. 
Say it less, and show it more.” In the third chapter, entitled 
“ Precautions against the Approaches of the Truth,” is exposed 
M. Renan’s system of keeping out of sight all that his adver- 
saries have written. The fourth chapter is entitled “ Disloyal 
Reticences.” This relates to M. Renan’s partial or perverted 
presentments of the history of Jesus, his blinking out of sight 
what would incommode his theory, and referring in a general 
way to texts which, if cited in full, would make against him. 
Chapter V. is headed, “* Masking one’s Colors under a Neutral 
Flag,’ which means, in its application to M. Renan, under- 
mining Christian faith while professedly laboring only as a 
historian. Chapter VI. is on the “ Perfidies of Language.” 
“Every page,” says the critic, speaking of M. Renan’s style, 
“is a Bengal light: myriads of sparks, no hearth.” He has 
many beautiful and holy words, but his meaning is evil. 
Chapter VII. treats of ‘“ Audacious Assertions.” M. Renan 
assumes that history can take no cognizance of miracles. He 
attacks the authority of Jerome. He falsifies the Gospel rec- 
ords. Chapter VIII. “The Unbounded Extension of Con- 
jecture.” Chapter 1X. is on La Nuance, that is to say, the 
insensible gradation by which right and wrong are alleged to 
run into each other. Chapter X. discusses the attributing to 
Jesus pious frauds or philanthropic impostures. 

In conclusion, the reviewer comforts himself with the con- 
viction that M. Renan’s book will help the cause of truth. 
‘Since the publication of this book, M. Didot, they say, has 
sold more New Testaments than for fifteen years before.” 

He summons the faithful to the defence of reason and reve- 
lation, and finally proposes the establishment of an “ Academy 
of Catholic Science,” with branches in the principal cities of 
France, with a general Review, and at the capital a library 
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specially adapted to the preservation and diffusion of the Cath- 
olic faith. The review should “ pitilessly reject feeble or in- 
accurate publications.” 

Of all the answers to M. Renan’s book which we have seen, 
the one named last in our list, by the Abbé Michon, inter- 
ests us most; not by any special strength of argument, but 
by the candor and kindliness of its tone, and by the fact 
that the writer takes an independent ground between the 
ultramontane party of “ religious absolutism ”’ and the scep- 
tics. There is something touching in his appeal to M. Renan. 
He says in substance: You know our hands are tied in the 
Roman Catholic Church, so that we cannot furnish at present 
a full and fair explanation of these difficult subjects: you 
take an unfair advantage, when, with all the beauty and bril- 
liancy of your style, you set forth difficulties which we feel as 
much as you, but which it should be your work, gentlemen of 
science, to come, and in a frank, friendly way invite us to 
help dispose of, if they can be disposed of; for, in regard to 
many of them, you yourself do not relieve the reader; you 
demolish, but do not build up. You cannot think to satisfy 
your age, your subject, or yourself, when you give us for 
the truth on the origins of Christianity, a bucolic romance. 
“ Science imposes an obligation, Monsieur Renan.” (Science 
oblige, M. Renan.) “ Have you believed that the Life of Jesus 
would be taken for the work of a savant? Perhaps.” ‘ To 
construct an edifice, you must have materials. The question 
was difficult, nay, terrible,” which you had to meet. “ We 
know that you do not believe in the Christ-God ; but we do 
not know why we ought not to believe in him. The member 
of the Institute has given us his judgment ; the grave motives 
of his judgment remain as yet unknown to us.” “ Your con- 
science will reproach you with having knowingly risked de- 
ceiving the multitude, who are led only by imagination, in 
making them believe that you have scientific demonstration 
of what rests only on your personal affirmation.” “I have 
a right to be severe in the examination of your proofs; and 
these proofs, —I do not wish them to be such as content the 
female readers of romances, but such as serious men who 
have long labored in the field of metaphysics, those mathe- 
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matics of the spirit, demand of a man who has a name, and 
who belongs to the first learned body in Europe.” 

One cannot close an examination of these pamphlets, with 
their mixture of justice and injustice, without having awak- 
ened in him by both a keen regret that a man of M. Renan’s 
accomplishments and ability should have laid himself open so 
recklessly to such assaults, and at the same time have afforded 
the advocates of ancient errors a fresh plea for holding fast to 
their old superstitions, by the loose, vacillating nature of the 
faith or feeling which he would substitute for them. It is, 
indeed, a disappointment, to find that M. Renan’s book thus 
serves to confirm the erroneous views of the life and teachings 
of Jesus which have so long obscured the truth. But what 
else could follow from an attempt to construct an idea of 
Jesus, and leave out all respect for these wondrous works he 
himself refers to as God’s works, — respect for them, we say, 
not merely as miracles, but as good, honest works, wrought in 
good faith and simplicity of heart? The pagan sentimentality 
of the dedication, in which the author associates the memory 
of his departed sister with that of the women who used in the 
ancient mysteries to mingle their tears in the sacred waters of 
the land of Adonis, preludes the gravest fault in the spirit of 
the book,— the want of a true manliness and godliness, of a 
high principle, in short, in his imaginary Jesus, to balance and 
connect the sentimental element, and to save the name of that 
just man from being made to cover the most unaccountable 
kind of pious and philanthropic fraud that history has related 
or fiction feigned. 

In the first part of this article, the question was asked, 
whether what we had known of M. Renan’s doing and writing 
before his Life of Jesus would make us think him the man to 
do justice to such a subject; and now we have to say, that 
something which he has written since that work came out 
gives us a glimpse of a state of mind which may well have 
been very unpropitious in some important respects, not before 
alluded to, for a biographer of Him who brought to light the 
immortal life of man. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for October 15th, 1863, 
opens with a letter written by M. Renan from the seaside. 
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Contemplating the immensity of the universe, he begins by 
confessing his old preference for natural science over those 
historical and critical studies in which he had been so much 
engaged ; then ascending in thought from human history to 
.geology, thence to astronomy, from that still higher to chem- 
istry (the science of atomic combinations), and finally to 
dynamics (the realm and period of pure forces); pausing 
there on the border of the unknown region of spirit, and 
returning on his track, downward and onward, he anticipates 
the day when the process of development which has been 
going on in nature will be complete, and when, “ although we 
shall for myriads of years have been dust, and the particles 
which composed our material being shall have been disengaged 
and passed through incalculable transformations, we shall re- 
vive in the form of that world which we shall have contributed 
to make.” And then, too, God will come to a complete rec- 
ognition and consciousness of himself. Just as in the Hindoo 
theology an inert and unconscious godhead, Brahm, reaches 
conscious and creative activity in Brahma; so God, who 
“knows himself better in the plant than in the rock,.... in 
Buddha than in Socrates, in Christ than in Buddha,” will 
(M. Renan deprecates the inference, but it seems to us logi- 
cal) become complete, being until then infinite in the sense of 
unfinished, like truth, according to Schiller, which “ always is 
a-being, never is.” 

But our chief concern is with M. Renan’s idea of human 
personality, and on this point the following significant words 
are to be specially noted: “ Consciousness is in fact, so far 
as we are concerned, a resultant; now the resultant disap- 
pears with the organism whence ft proceeds; the effect van- 
ishes with the cause ; the brain being decomposed, conscious- 
ness must then disappear...... The place which man occu- 
pies in God, the opinion which absolute justice has of him, 
the rank that he holds in the only true world, namely, the 
world according to God, —in a word, his part in the general 
consciousness, — that is his veritable being.” ‘It is in God 
that man is immortal.” 

Does not M. Renan reveal here a Straussian, a Hegelian 
creed, — in fact, almost repeating Strauss’s melancholy par- 
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ody, that the faith in a personal immortality is the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed? Do not the vague and shifting words 
in which he seems to endeavor at once to convey and to con- 
ceal his real meaning, justify us in attributing to him such a 
disbelief in conscious personal immortality as singularly dis- 
qualifies a man for expounding the life of one who, like Jesus, 
made the truth of individual immortality the chief ground of 
consolation and warning to men as moral beings, even if it 
does not explain in some measure, by the want of respect for 
human personality, the capricious manner in which M. Renan 
deals with the elements that compose his ideal Jesus ? 

Here we close our discussion of M. Renan’s views ; but we 
cannot yet leave the subject without recurring for a few mo- 
ments to the question, whether the work which M. Renan has 
attempted needs to be done at all. On this point we have a 
word or two more to say. 

There are two ways of writing the Life of Jesus: the one is 
simply to ascertain and arrange the facts of his external his- 
tory ; the other is, then to go on and so interpret and explain 
those facts as to make it seen and felt what manner of man he 
was in spirit and purpose ; for in these, after all, is a man’s 
true life. Now, a Life of Jesus of this kind seems to us still, 
at this day, eminently needed. We want, first, to have a con- 
viction founded on internal and external evidence that Jesus 
is the name of a real man, and not of a fictitious one ; then, 
that he is an honest man in heart and a sound one in mind, — 
one who, instead of being carried away by popular passion, 
calmly resists it and rules himself, —in short, one who can be 
believed (as well as believed on or in), respected, and trusted ; 
and then, when we once really have Jesus as a genuine and 
good man, we are prepared to receive him for what he is more. 
Then we are prepared to judge soberly of the meaning and value 
of what he says of himself, and of what others have said of him. 
Then we are prepared to take a more intelligent view than 
we could otherwise have done of his miraculous works as well 
as words, and, in short, to appreciate his true relation at once 
to God and to man. And then, too, the life of Jesus will be 
brought into such a light that it can be seen to be the Gospel 
of to-day. We shall have him both as an Example and a 
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Teacher. He will be in the midst of us a presence and a 
power; for we shall feel that his times are essentially our 
times, and our trials essentially his. He will be our Leader 
and our Legislator, and thus, by once really believing in him 
as a man, we shall have him as a Messiah. What thoughtful 
person does not see and feel how sorely this is needed, — does 
not see and feel how much the pernicious sophistries, the 
political and moral wrongs of this professedly civilized and 
Christianized era, are aggravated by the want of sound con- 
victions touching the relation of Jesus to us? It is anything 
but a mere piece of scholarly amusement, then, it is of vital 
importance to bring back to this age the living Christ. The 
dispute between the disciples of an historical and those of a 
spiritual Christ is wholly unnecessary and misleading. The 
historical Jesus once made real to the souls of men, becomes 
the spiritual Jesus, — then for the first time we have the real 
point and power of his example. 

Before this can be, however, there must be a better idea 
than the present orthodox and popular notions constitute, of 
the whole subject of the connection between human nature 
and the Divine, as well as the relation of God to the material 
world. There must be a more clear and settled understand- 
ing of the meaning of inspiration. Until we get that, our be- 
lief in the miraculous Messiah and his miraculous life will 
continue to be what it has hitherto been with such a vast 
proportion of men, —a barren wonder. 
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Art. IX. — The President’s Message. December 9, 1863. 


THERE have been many painful crises since the impatient 
vanity of South Carolina hurried ten prosperous Common- 
wealths into a crime whose assured retribution was to leave 
them either at the mercy of the nation they had wronged, or 
of the anarchy they had summoned but could not control, 
when no thoughtful American opened his morning paper with- 
out dreading to find that he had no longer a country to love 
and honor. Whatever the result of the convulsion whose first 
shocks were beginning to be felt, there would still be enough 
square miles of earth for elbow-room ; but that ineffable senti- 
ment made up of memory and hope, of instinct and tradition, 
which swells every man’s heart and shapes his thought, though 
perhaps never present to his consciousness, would be gone 
from it, leaving it common earth and nothing more. Men 
might gather rich crops from it, but that ideal harvest of 
priceless associations would be reaped no longer; that fine 
virtue which sent up messages of courage and security from 
every sod of it would have evaporated beyond recall. We 
should be irrevocably cut off from our past, and be forced to 
splice the ragged ends of our lives upon whatever new con- 
ditions chance might twist for us. 

We confess that we had our doubts at first whether the patri- 
otism of our people were not too narrowly provincial to embrace 
the proportions of national peril. We had an only too natural 
distrust of immense public meetings and enthusiastic cheers, 
and we knew that the plotters of rebellion had roused a fanat- 
icism of caste in the Southern States sure to hold out longer 
than that fanaticism of the flag which was preached in the 
North, for hatred has deeper roots than sentiment, though we 
knew also that frenzy would pass through its natural stages, to 
end in dejection, as surely in Carolina as in New York. 

That a reaction should follow the holiday enthusiasm with 
which the war was entered on, that it should follow soon, and 
that the slackening of public spirit should be proportionate to 
the previous over-tension, might well be foreseen by all who 
had studied human nature or history. Men acting gregari- 
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ously are always in extremes; as they are one moment capa- 
ble of higher courage, so they are liable, the next, to baser 
depression, and it is often a matter of chance whether num- 
bers shall multiply confidence or discouragement. Nor does 
deception lead more surely to distrust of men, than self-decep- 
tion to suspicion of principles. The only faith that wears 
well and holds its color in all weathers is that which is woven 
of conviction and set with the sharp mordant of experience. 
Enthusiasm is good material for the orator, but the statesman 
needs something more durable to work in, — must be able to 
rely on the deliberate reason and consequent firmness of the 
people, without which that presence of mind, no less essential 
in times of moral than of material peril, will be wanting at 
the critical moment. Would this fervor of the Free States 
hold out? Was it kindled by a just feeling of the value of 
constitutional liberty? Had it body enough to withstand the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays? Had our 
population intelligence enough to comprehend that the choice 
was between order and anarchy, between the equilibrium of 
a government by law and the tussle of misrule by pronun- 
ciamiento ? Could a war be maintained without the ordinary 
stimulus of hatred and plunder, and with the impersonal loy- 
alty of principle? These were serious questions, and with no 
precedent to aid in answering them. 

At the beginning of the war there was, indeed, occasion for 
the most anxious apprehension. A President known to be 
infected with the political heresies, and suspected of sympathy 
with the treason, of the Southern conspirators, had just sur- 
rendered the reins, we will not say of power, but of chaos, to 
a successor known only as the representative of a party whose 
leaders, with long training in opposition, had none in the con- 
duct of affairs; an empty treasury was called on to supply 
resources beyond precedent in the history of finance; the 
trees were yet growing and the iron unmined with which 
a navy was to be built and armored ; officers without disci- 
pline were to make a mob into an army; and, above all, the 
public opinion of Europe, echoed and reinforced with every 
vague hint and every specious argument of despondency by a 
powerful faction at home, was either contemptuously sceptical 
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or actively hostile. It would be hard to over-estimate the 
force of this latter element of disintegration and discourage- 
ment among a people where every citizen at home, and every 
soldier in the field, is a reader of newspapers. The pedlers 
of rumor in the North were the most effective allies of the 
rebellion. A nation can be liable to no more insidious treach- 
ery than that of the telegraph, sending hourly its electric thrill 
of panic along the remotest nerves of the community, till the 
excited imagination makes every real danger loom heightened 
with its unreal double. The armies of Jefferson Davis have 
been more effectually strengthened by the phantom regiments 
of Northern newspapers, than by the merciless dragoonery of 
his conscription. 

And even if we look only at more palpable difficulties, the 
problem to be solved by our civil war was so vast, both in its 
immediate relations and its future consequences; the condi- 
tions of its solution were so intricate and so greatly dependent 
on incalculable and uncontrollable contingencies ; so many of 
the data, whether for hope or fear, were, from their novelty, 
incapable of arrangement under any of the categories of his- 
torical precedent, — that there were moments of crisis when 
the firmest believer in the strength and sufficiency of the 
democratic theory of government might well hold his breath 
in vague apprehension of disaster. Our teachers of political 
philosophy, solemnly arguing from the precedent of some 
petty Grecian, Italian, or Flemish city, whose long periods 
of aristocracy were broken now and then by awkward paren- 
theses of mob, had always taught us that democracies were 
incapable of the sentiment of loyalty, of concentrated and 
prolonged effort, of far-reaching conceptions ; were absorbed 
in material interests ; impatient of regular, and much more 
of exceptional restraint; had no natural nucleus of gravita- 
tion, nor any forces but centrifugal; were always on the verge 
of civil war, and slunk at last into the natural almshouse of 
bankrupt popular government, a military despotism. Here 
was indeed a dreary outlook for persons who knew democ- 
racy, not by rubbing shoulders with it lifelong, but merely 
from books, and America only by the report of some fellow- 
Briton, who, having eaten a bad dinner or lost a carpet- 
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bag here, had written to the Times demanding redress, and 
drawing a mournful inference of democratic instability. Nor 
were men wanting among ourselves who had so steeped their 
brains in London literature as to mistake Cockneyism for 
European culture, and contempt of their country for cosmo- 
politan breadth of view, and who, owing all they had and all 
they were to democracy, thought it had an air of high-breeding 
to join in the shallow epicedium that our bubble had burst. 
Others took up the Tory gabble, that all the political and 
military genius was on the side of the Rebels, and even yet 
are not weary of repeating it, when there is not one of Jeffer- 
son Davis’s prophecies as to the course of events, whether at 
home or abroad, but has been utterly falsified by the event, 
when his finance has literally gone to rags, and when even 
the journals of his own capital are beginning to inquire how 
it is, that, while their armies are always victorious, the terri- 
tory of the Confederacy is steadily diminishing. 

But beside any disheartening influences which might affect 
the timid or the despondent, there were reasons enough of 
settled gravity against any over-confidence of hope. A war— 
which, whether we consider the expanse of the territory at 
stake, the hosts brought into the field, or the reach of the 
principles involved, may fairly be reckoned the most momen- 
tous of modern times — was to be waged by a people divided 
at home, unnerved by fifty years of peace, under a chief mag- 
istrate without experience and without reputation, whose 
every measure was sure to be cunningly hampered by a jeal- 
ous and unscrupulous minority, and who, while dealing with 
unheard-of complications at home, must soothe a hostile neu- 
trality abroad, waiting only a pretext to become war. All this 
was to be done without warning and without preparation, 
while at the same time a social revolution was to be accom- 
plished in the political condition of four millions of people, by 
softening the prejudices, allaying the fears, and gradually ob- 
taining the co-operation, of their unwilling liberators. Surely, 
if ever there were an occasion when the heightened imagina- 
tion of the historian might see Destiny visibly intervening in 
human affairs, here was a knot worthy of her shears. Never, 
perhaps, was any system of government tried by so continuous 
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and searching a strain as ours during the last three years; 
never has any shown itself stronger; and never could that 
strength be so directly traced to the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, — to that general enlightenment and prompt effi- 
ciency of public opinion possible only under the influence of 
a political framework like our own. We find it hard to un- 
derstand how even a foreigner should be blind to the grandeur 
of the combat of ideas that has been going on here, — to the 
heroic energy, persistency, and self-reliance of a nation proving 
that it knows how much dearer greatness is than mere power ; 
and we own that it is impossible for us to conceive the mental 
and moral condition of the American who does not feel his 
spirit braced and heightened by being even a spectator of such 
qualities and achievements. That a steady purpose and a defi- 
nite aim have been given to the jarring forces which, at the 
beginning of the war, spent themselves in the discussion of 
schemes which could only become operative, if at all, after the 
war was over; that a popular excitement has been slowly in- 
tensified into an earnest national will; that a somewhat im- 
practicable moral sentiment has been made the unconscious 
instrument of a practical moral end; that the treason of covert 
enemies, the jealousy of rivals, the unwise zeal of friends, have 
been made not only useless for mischief, but even useful for 
good ; that the conscientious sensitiveness of England to the 
horrors of civil conflict has been prevented from complicating 
a domestic with a foreign war ;— all these results, any one of 
which might suffice to prove greatness-in a ruler, have been 
mainly due to the good sense, the good humor, the sagacity, the 
large-mindedness, and the unselfish honesty of the unknown 
man whom a blind fortune, as it seemed, had lifted from the 
crowd to the most dangerous and difficult eminence of modern 
times. It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that 
the native metal of a man is tested ; it is by the sagacity to see, 
and the fearless honesty to admit, whatever of truth there may 
be in an adverse opinion, in order more convincingly to expose 
the fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner at length gains 
for his mere statement of a fact the force of argument ; it is by 
a wise forecast which allows hostile combinations to go so far 
as by the inevitable reaction to become elements of his own 
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power, that a politician proves his genius for state-craft ; and 
especially it is by so gently guiding public sentiment that he 
seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points that he can be 
firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and thus gain 
the advantages of compromise without the weakness of conces- 
sion, by so instinctively comprehending the temper and preju- 
dices of a people as to make them gradually conscious of the 
superior wisdom of his freedom from temper and prejudice, — 
it is by qualities such as these that a magistrate shows himself 
worthy to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen. And it is 
for qualities such as these that we firmly believe History will 
rank Mr. Lincoln among the most prudent of statesmen and 
the most successful of rulers. If we wish to appreciate him, 
we have only to conceive the inevitable chaos in which we 
should now be weltering, had a weak man or an unwise one 
been chosen in his stead. 

“ Bare is back,’”’ says the Norse proverb, “ without brother 
behind it’; and this is, by analogy, true of an elective magis- 
tracy. The hereditary ruler in any critical emergency may 
reckon on the inexhaustible resources of prestige, of senti- 
ment, of superstition, of dependent interest, while the new man 
must slowly and painfully create all these out of the unwilling 
material around him, by superiority of character, by patient 
singleness of purpose, by sagacious presentiment of popular 
tendencies and instinctive sympathy with the national char- 
acter. Mr. Lincoln’s task was one of peculiar and excep- 
tional difficulty. Long habit had accustomed the American 
people to the notion of a party in power, and of a President as 
its creature and organ, while the more vital fact, that the ex- 
ecutive for the time being represents the abstract idea of gov- 
ernment as a permanent principle superior to all party and all 
private interest, had gradually become unfamiliar. They had 
so long seen the public policy more or less directed by views of 
party, and often even of personal advantage, as to be ready to 
suspect the motives of a chief magistrate compelled, for the first 
time in our history, to feel himself the head and hand of a great 
nation, and to act upon the fundamental maxim, laid down by 
all publicists, that the first duty of a government is to defend 
and maintain its own existence. Accordingly, a powerful 
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weapon seemed to be put into the hands of the opposition by 
the necessity under which the administration found itself of 
applying this old truth to new relations. They were not slow 
in turning it to use, but the patriotism and common sense of 
the people were more than a match for any sophistry of mere 
party. The radical mistake of the leaders of the opposition 
was in forgetting that they had a country, and expecting a 
similar obliviousness on the part of the people. In the un- 
disturbed possession of office for so many years, they had come 
to consider the government as a kind of public Gift Enterprise 
conducted by themselves, and whose profits were nominally to 
be shared among the holders of their tickets, though all the 
prizes had a trick of falling to the lot of the managers. Amid 
the tumult of war, when the life of the nation was at stake, 
when the principles of despotism and freedom were grappling 
in deadly conflict, they had no higher conception of the crisis 
than such as would serve the purpose of a contested election ; 
no thought but of advertising the tickets for the next drawing 
of that private speculation which they miscalled the Democratic 
party. But they were too little in sympathy with the American 
people to understand them, or the motives by which they were 
governed. It became more and more clear that, in embarrass- 
ing the administration, their design was to cripple the country ; 
that, by a strict construction of the Constitution, they meant 
nothing more than the locking up of the only arsenal whence 
effective arms could be drawn to defend the nation. Fortu- 
nately, insincerity by its very nature, by its necessary want of 
conviction, must erelong betray itself by its inconsistencies. 
It was hard to believe that men had any real horror of sec- 
tional war, who were busy in fomenting jealousies between East 
and West; that they could be in favor of a war for the Union 
as it was, who were for accepting the violent amendments of 
Rebellion ; that they could be heartily opposed to insurrection 
in the South who threatened government with forcible resist- 
ance in the North; or that they were humanely anxious to 
stay the effusion of blood, who did not scruple to stir up the 
mob of our chief city to murder and arson, and to compliment 
the patriotism of assassins with arms in their hands. Believ- 
ers, if they believed anything, in the divine right of Sham, they 
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brought the petty engineering of the caucus to cope with the 
resistless march of events, and hoped to stay the steady drift of 
the nation’s purpose, always setting deeper and stronger in one 
direction, with the scoop-nets that had served their turn so 
well in dipping fish from the turbid eddies of politics. They 
have given an example of the shortest and easiest way of re- 
ducing a great party to an inconsiderable faction. 

The change which three years have brought about is too 
remarkable to be passed over without comment, too weighty 
in its lesson not to be laid to heart. Never did a President 
enter upon office with less means at his command, outside his 
own strength of heart and steadiness of understanding, for in- 
spiring confidence in the people, and so winning it for himself, 
than Mr. Lincoln. All that was known of him was that he was 
a good stump-speaker, nominated for his availability, — that 
is, because he had no history, — and chosen by a party with 
whose more extreme opinions he was not in sympathy. It 
might well be feared that a man past fifty, against whom the 
ingenuity of hostile partisans could rake up no accusation, 
must be lacking in manliness of character, in decision of prin- 
ciple, in strength of will, — that a man who was at best only 
the representative of a party, and who yet did not fairly repre- 
sent even that, — would fail of political, much more of popular, 
support. And certainly no one ever entered upon office with so 
few resources of power in the past, and so many materials of 
weakness in the present, as Mr. Lincoln. Even in that half of 
the Union which acknowledged him as President, there was a 
large, and at that time dangerous minority, that hardly admit- 
ted his claim to the office, and even in the party that elected 
him there was also a large minority that suspected him of being 
secretly a communicant with the church of Laodicea. All that 
che did was sure to be virulently attacked as ultra by one side ; 
all that he left undone, to be stigmatized as proof of lukewarm- 
ness and backsliding by the other. Meanwhile he was to carry 
on a truly colossal war by means of both ; he was to disengage 
the country from diplomatic entanglements of unprecedented 
peril undisturbed by the help or the hinderance of either, and 
to win from the crowning dangers of his administration, in the 
confidence of the people, the means of his safety and their own. 
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He has contrived to do it, and perhaps none of our Presidents . 
since Washington has stood so firm in the confidence of the 
people as he does after three years of stormy administration. 

Mr. Lincoln’s policy was a tentative one, and rightly so. He 
laid down no programme which must compel him to be either 
inconsistent or unwise, no cast-iron theorem to which circum- 
stances must be fitted as they rose, or else be useless to his 
ends. He seemed to have chosen Mazarin’s motto, Le temps et 
moi. The moi, to be sure, was not very prominent at first ; but 
it has grown more and more s0, till the world is beginning to 
be persuaded that it stands for a character of marked individ- 
uality and capacity for affairs. Time was his prime-minister, 
and, we began to think at one period, his general-in-chief also. 
At first he was so slow that he tired out all those who see no 
evidence of progress but in blowing up the engine; then he 
was so fast, that he took the breath away from those who think 
there is no getting on safely while there is a spark of fire un- 
der the boilers. God is the only being who has time enough ; 
but a prudent man, who knows how to seize occasion, can com- 
monly make a shift to find as much as he needs. Mr. Lincoln, 
as it seems to us in reviewing his career, though we have some- 
times in our impatience thought otherwise, has always waited, 
as a wise man should, till the right moment brought up all his 
reserves. Semper nocuit differre paratis, is a sound axiom, but 
the really efficacious man will also be sure to know when he is 
not ready, and be firm against all persuasion and reproach till 
he is. ; 

One would be apt to think, from some of the criticisms made 
on Mr. Lincoln’s course by those who mainly agree with him 
in principle, that the chief object of a statesman should be 
rather to proclaim his adhesion to certain doctrines, than to 
achieve their triumph by quietly accomplishing his ends. In 
our opinion, there is no more unsafe politician than a conscien- 
tiously rigid doctrinaire, nothing more sure to end in disaster 
than a theoretic scheme of policy that admits of no pliability 
for contingencies. True, there is a popular image of an im- 
possible He, in whose plastic hands the submissive destinies of 
mankind become as wax, and to whose commanding necessity 
the toughest facts yield with the graceful pliancy of fiction ; 
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but in real life we commonly find that the men who control 
circumstances, as it is called, are those who have learned to 
allow for the influence of their eddies, and have the nerve to 
turn them to account at the happy instant. Mr. Lincoln’s 
perilous task has been to carry a rather shackly raft through 
the rapids, making fast the unrulier logs as he could snatch 
opportunity, and the country is to be congratulated that he 
did not think it his duty to run straight at all hazards, but 
cautiously to assure himself with his setting-pole where the 
main current was, and keep steadily to that. He is still in 
wild water, but we have faith that his skill and sureness of 
eye will bring him out right at last. 

A curious, and, as we think, not inapt parallel, might be 
drawn between Mr. Lincoln and one of the most striking fig- 
ures in modern history, — Henry 1V. of France. The career 
of the latter may be more picturesque, as that of a daring 
captain always is; but in all its vicissitudes there is nothing 
more romantic than that sudden change, as by a rub of Alad- 
din’s lamp, from the attorney’s office in a country town of 
Illinois to the helm of a great nation in times like these. 
The analogy between the characters and circumstances of the 
two men is in many respects singularly close. Succeeding to 
a rebellion rather than a crown, Henry’s chief material de- 
pendence was the Huguenot party, whose doctrines sat upon 
him with a looseness distasteful certainly, if not suspicious, to 
the more fanatical among them. King only in name over the 
greater part of France, and with his capital barred against 
him, it yet gradually became clear to the more far-seeing even 
of the Catholic party, that he was the only centre of order and 
legitimate authority round which France could reorganize 
itself. While preachers who held the divine right of kings 
made the churches of Paris ring with declamations in favor 
of democracy rather than submit to the heretic dog of a 
Béarnois, — much as our soi-disant Democrats have lately 
been preaching the divine right of slavery, and denouncing 
the heresies of the Declaration of Independence, — Henry bore 
both parties in hand till he was convinced that only one course 
of action could possibly combine his own interests and those 
of France. Meanwhile the Protestants believed somewhat 
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doubtfully that he was theirs, the Catholics hoped somewhat 
doubtfully that he would be theirs, and Henry himself turned 
aside remonstrance, advice, and curiosity alike with a jest or 
a proverb (if a little high, he liked them none the worse), 
joking continually as his manner was. We have seen Mr. 
Lincoln contemptuously compared to Sancho Panza by per- 
sons incapable of appreciating one of the deepest pieces of 
wisdom in the profoundest romance ever written ; namely, 
that, while Don Quixote was incomparable in theoretic and 
ideal statesmanship, Sancho, with his stock of proverbs, the 
ready money of human experience, made the best possible 
practical governor. Henry IV. was as full of wise saws and 
modern instances as Mr. Lincoln, but beneath all this was the 
thoughtful, practical, humane, and thoroughly earnest man, 
around whom the fragments of France were to gather them- 
selves till she took her place again as a planet of the first mag- 
nitude in the European system. In one respect Mr. Lincoln 
was more fortunate than Henry. However some may think 
him wanting in zeal, the most fanatical can find no taint of 
apostasy in any measure of his, nor can the most bitter charge 
him with being influenced by motives of personal interest. The 
leading distinction between the policies of the two is one of 
circumstances. Henry went over to the nation; Mr. Lincoln 
has steadily drawn the nation over to him. One left a united 
France ; the other, we hope and believe, will leave a reunited 
America. We leave our readers to trace the further points of ; 
difference and resemblance for themselves, merely suggesting 
a general similarity which has often occurred tous. One only 
point of melancholy interest we will allow ourselves to touch 
upon. That Mr. Lincoln is not handsome nor elegant, we learn 
from certain English tourists who would consider similar reve- 
lations in regard to Queen Victoria as thoroughly American in 
their want of bienséance. It is no concern of ours, nor does it 
affect his fitness for the high place he so worthily occupies ; 
but he is certainly as fortunate as Henry in the matter of good 
looks, if we may trust contemporary evidence. Mr. Lincoln 
has also been reproached with Americanism by some not un- 
friendly British critics; but, with all deference, we cannot say 
that we like him any the worse for it, or see in it any reason 
why he should govern Americans the less wisely. 
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’The most perplexing complications that Mr. Lincoln’s gov- 
ernment has had to deal with have been the danger of rupture 
with the two leading commercial countries of Europe, and the 
treatment of the slavery question. In regard to the former, the 
peril may be considered as nearly past, and the latter has been 
withdrawing steadily, ever since the war began, from the noisy 
debating-ground of faction to the quieter region of practical 
solution by convincingness of facts and consequent advance of 
opinion which we are content to call Fate. 

As respects our foreign relations, the most serious, or at least 
the most obvious, cause of anxiety has all along been the irri- 
tation and ill-will that have been growing up between us and 
England. The sore points on both sides have been skilfully 
exasperated by interested and unscrupulous persons, who saw 
in a war between the two countries the only hope of profitable 
return for their investment in Confederate stock, whether 
political or financial. The always supercilious, often insult- 
ing, and sometimes even brutal tone of British journals and 
public men, has certainly not tended to soothe whatever resent- 
ment might exist in America. 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs? ” 

We have no reason to complain that England, as a necessary 
consequence of her clubs, has ,become a great society for the 
minding of other people’s business, and we can smile good- 
naturedly, when she lectures other nations on the sins of arro- 
gance and conceit; but we may justly consider it a breach of 
the political convenances which are expected to regulate the 
intercourse of one well-bred government with another, when 
men holding places in the ministry allow themselves to dic- 
tate our domestic policy, to instruct us in our duty, and to 
stigmatize as unholy a war for the rescue of whatever a 
high-minded people should hold most vital and most sacred. 
' Was it in good taste, that we may use the mildest term, for 
Earl Russell to expound our own Constitution to President 
Lincoln, or to make a new and fallacious application of an 
old phrase for our benefit, and tell us that the Rebels were 
fighting for independence and we for empire? As if all wars 
for independence were by nature just and deserving of sym- 
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pathy, and all wars for empire ignoble and worthy only of 
reprobation, or as if these easy phrases in any way charac- 
terized this terrible struggle, — terrible not so truly in any 
superficial sense, as from the essential and deadly enmity of 
the principles that underlie it. His Lordship’s bit of bor- 
rowed rhetoric would justify Smith O’Brien, Nana Sahib, and 
the Maori chieftains, while it would condemn nearly every war 
in which England has ever been engaged. Was it so very pre- 
sumptuous in us to think that it would be decorous in English 
statesmen if they spared time enough to acquire some kind of 
knowledge, though of the most elementary kind, in regard to 
this country and the questions at issue here, before they pro- 
nounced so off-hand a judgment? Or is political information 
expected to come Dogberry-fashion in England, like reading 
and writing, by nature ? 

And now all respectable England is wondering at our irri- 
tability, and sees a quite satisfactory explanation of it in our 
national vanity. Suave mari magno, it is pleasant, sitting in 
the easy-chairs of Downing Street, to sprinkle pepper on the 
raw wounds of a kindred people struggling for life, and phi- 
losophical to find in self-conceit the cause of our instinctive 
resentment. Surely we were of all nations the least liable to 
any temptation of vanity at a time when the gravest anxiety 
and the keenest sorrow were never absent from our hearts. 
Nor is conceit the exclusive attribute of any one nation. The 
earliest of English travellers, Sir John Mandeville, took a less 
provincial view of the matter when he said, “ that in whatever 
part of the earth men dwell, whether above or beneath, it 
seemeth always to them that dwell there that they go more 
right than any other folk.” 

It is time for Englishmen to consider whether there was 
nothing in the spirit of their press and of their leading public 
men calculated to rouse a just indignation, and to cause a per- 
manent estrangement on the part of any nation capable of self- 
respect, and sensitively jealous, as ours then was, of foreign 
interference. Was there nothing in the indecent haste with 
which belligerent rights were conceded to the Rebels, nothing 
in the abrupt tone assumed in the Trent case, nothing in the 
fitting out of Confederate privateers, that might stir the blood 
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of a people already overcharged with doubt, suspicion, and 
terrible responsibility ? The laity in any country do not stop 
to consider points of law, but they have an instinctive appre- 
ciation of the animus that actuates the policy of a foreign 
nation; and in our own case they remembered that the Brit- 
ish authorities in Canada did not wait till diplomacy could 
send home to England for her slow official tinder-box to fire 
the “Caroline.” Add to this, what every sensible American 
knew, that the moral support of England was equal to an army 
of two hundred thousand men to the Rebels, while it insured 
us another year or two of exhausting war. Even if we must 
come to grief, the openly expressed satisfaction of a disinter- 
ested acquaintance, and his triumphant “I told you so’s,” 
are not soothing to the best-regulated nerves ; but in regard to 
the bearing of England toward ourselves, it was not so much 
the spite of her words (though the time might have been more 
tastefully chosen) as the actual power for evil in them that 
we felt as a deadly wrong. Perhaps the most immediate and 
efficient cause of mere irritation was the sudden and unac- 
countable change of manner on the other side of the water. 
Only six months before, the Prince of Wales had come over 
to call us cousins ; and everywhere it was nothing but “ our 
American brethren,” that great offshoot of British institutions 
in the New World, so almost identical with them in laws, lan- 
guage, and literature, this last of the alliterative compli- 
ments being so bitterly true, that perhaps it will not be re- 
tracted even now. To this outburst of long-repressed affec- 
tion we responded with genuine warmth, if with a little of 
the awkwarduess of a poor relation bewildered with the sudden 
tightening of the ties of consanguinity when it is rumored that 
he has come into a large estate. Then came the rebellion, 
and, presto! a flaw in our titles was discovered, the plate we 
were promised at the family table is flung at our head, and we 
were again the scum of creation, intolerably vulgar, at once 
cowardly and overbearing, — no relations of theirs, after all, 
but a dreggy hybrid of the basest bloods of Europe. Panurge 
was not quicker to call Friar John his former friend. We 
could not help thinking of Walter Mapes’s jingling paraphrase 
of Petronius, — 
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“ Dummodo sim splendidis vestibus ornatus, 
Et multa familia sim circumvallatus, 
Prudens sum et sapiens et morigeratus, 
Et tuus nepos sum et tu meus cognatus,” — 


which we may freely render thus : 


So long as I was prosperous, I’d dinners by the dozen, 
Was well-bred, witty, virtuous, and everybody’s cousin : 

If luck should turn, as well she may, her fancy is so flexile, 
Will virtue, cousinship, and all return with her from exile ? 


There was nothing in all this to exasperate a philosopher, 
much to make him smile rather; but the earth’s surface is not 
chiefly inhabited by philosophers, and we revive the recollec- 
tion of it now in perfect good humor, merely by way of sug- 
gesting to our ci-devant British cousins, that it would have 
been easier for them to hold their tongues than for us to 
keep our tempers under the circumstances. 

The English Cabinet made a blunder, unquestionably, in 
taking it so hastily for granted that the United States had 
fallen forever from their position as a first-rate power, and it 
was natural that they should vent a little of their vexation on 
the people whose inexplicable obstinacy in maintaining freedom 
and order, and in resisting degradation, was likely to convict 
them of their mistake. But if bearing a grudge be the sure 
mark of a small mind in the individual, can it be a proof of 
high spirit in a nation? If the result.of the present estrange- 
ment between the two countries shall be to muke us more in- 
dependent of British criticism, so much the better; but if it 
is to make us insensible to the value of British opinion, in 
matters where it gives us the judgment of an impartial and 
cultivated outsider, if we are to shut ourselves out from the 
advantages of English culture, the loss will be ours, and not 
theirs, Because the door of the old homestead has been once 
slammed in our faces, shall we in a huff reject all future ad- 
vances of cqnciliation, and cut ourselves foolishly off from 
any share in the humanizing influences of the place, with its 
ineffable riches of association, its heirlooms of immemorial 
culture, its historic monuments, ours no less than theirs, its 
noble gallery of ancestral portraits? We have only to suc- 
ceed, and England will not only respect, but, for the first 
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time, begin to understand us. And let us not, in our justifi- 
able indignation at wanton insult, forget that England is not 
the England only of the snobs who dread the democracy they 
do not comprehend, but the England of history, of heroes, 
statesmen, and poets, whose names are dear, and their influ- 
ence as salutary to us as to her. 

Undoubtedly slavery was the most delicate and embarrassing 
question with which Mr. Lincoln was called on to deal, and it was 
one which no man in his position, whatever his opinions, could 
evade ; for, though he might withstand the clamor of partisans, 
he must sooner or later yield to the persistent importunacy of 
circumstances, which thrust the problem upon him at every 
turn and in every shape. He must solve the riddle of this new 
Sphinx, or be devoured. Though Mr. Lincoln’s policy in this 
critical affair has not been such as to satisfy those who demand 
an heroic treatment for even the most trifling occasion, and who 
will not cut their coat according to their cloth, unless they can 


borrow the scissors of Atropos, it has been at least not un- - 


worthy of the long-headed king of Ithaca. Mr. Lincoln had 
the choice of Antonio offered him. Which of the three caskets 
held the prize which was to redeem the fortunes of the coun- 
try? There was the golden one whose showy speciousness 
might have tempted a vain man; the silver of compromise, 
which might have decided the choice of a merely acute one ; 
and the leaden,—dull and homely-looking,as prudence al- 
ways is, — yet with something about it sure to attract the eye 
of practical wisdom. Mr. Lincoln dallied with his decision per- 
haps longer than seemed needful to those on whom its awful 
responsibility was not to rest, but when he made it, it was 
worthy of his cautious but sure-footed understanding. The 
moral of the Sphinx-riddle, and it is a deep one, lies in the 
childish simplicity of the solution. Those who fail in guess- 
ing it, fail because they are over-ingenious, and cast about 
for an answer that shall suit their own notion of the gravity 
of the occasion and of their own dignity, rather than the oc- 
casion itself. 

In a matter which must be finally settled by public opinion, 
and in regard to which the ferment of prejudice and passion 
on both sides has not yet subsided to that equilibrium of com- 
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promise from which alone a sound public opinion can result, 
it is proper enough for the private citizen to press his own con- 
victions with all possible force of argument and persuasion ; 
but the popular magistrate, whose judgment must become ac- 
tion, and whose action involves the whole country, is bound 
to wait till the sentiment of the people is so far advanced 
toward his own point of view, that what he does shall find 
support in it, instead of merely confusing it with new elements 
of division. It was not unnatural that men earnestly devoted 
to the saving of their country, and profoundly convinced that 
slavery was its only real enemy, should demand a decided pol- 
icy round which all patriots might rally, — and this might have 
been the wisest course for an absolute ruler. But in the then 
unsettled state of the public mind, with a large party decrying 
even resistance to the slaveholders’ rebellion as not only un- 
wise, but even unlawful ; with a majority, perhaps, even of the 
would-be loyal so long accustomed to regard the Constitution 
* as a deed of gift conveying to the South their own judgment 
as to policy and instinct as to right, that they were in doubt 
at first whether their loyalty were due to the country or to 
slavery ; and with a respectable body of honest and influential 
men who still believed in the possibility of conciliation, — Mr. 
Lincoln judged wisely, that, in laying down a policy in defer- 
ence to one party, he should be giving to the other the very 
fulcrum for which their disloyalty had been waiting. 

It behooved a clear-headed man in his position not to yield 
so far to an honest indignation against the brokers of treason 
in the North, as to lose sight of the materials for misleading 
which were their stock in trade, and to forget that it is not the 
falsehood of sophistry which is to be feared, but the grain of 
truth mingled with it to make it specious, — that it is not the 
knavery of the leaders so much as the honesty of the followers 
they may seduce, that gives them power for evil. It was espe- 
cially his duty to do nothing which might help the people to 
forget the true cause of the war in fruitless disputes about its 
inevitable consequences. 

The doctrine of State rights can be so handled by an adroit 
demagogue as easily to confound the distinction between lib- 
erty and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant persons, accus- 
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tomed always to be influenced by the sound of certain words, 
rather than to reflect upon the principles which give them 
meaning. For, though Secession involves the manifest absurd- 
ity of denying to a State the right of making war against any 
foreign power while permitting it against the United States; 
though it supposes a compact of mutual concessions and guar- 
anties among States without any arbiter in case of dissension ; 
though it contradicts common sense in assuming that the men 
who framed our government did not know what they meant 
when they substituted Union for Confederation ; though it falsi- 
fies history, which shows that the main opposition to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was based on the argument that it did 
not allow that independence in the several States which alone 
would justify them in seceding ; — yet, as slavery was univer- 
sally admitted to be a reserved right, an inference could be 
drawn from any direct attack upon it (though only in self- 
defence) to a natural right of resistance, logical enough to 
satisfy minds untrained to detect fallacy, as the majority of 
men always are, and now too much disturbed by the dis- 
order of the times, to consider that the order of events had 
any legitimate bearing on the argument. Though Mr. Lin- 
coln was too sagacious to give the Northern allies of the 
Rebels the occasion they desired and even strove to pro- 
voke, yet from the beginning of the war the most persistent 
efforts have been made to confuse the public mind as to its 
origin and motives, and to drag the people of the loyal States 
down from the national position they had instinctively taken 
to the old level of party squabbles and antipathies. The wholly 
unprovoked rebellion of an oligarchy proclaiming negro slavery 
the corner-stone of free institutions, and in the first flush of 
over-hasty confidence venturing to parade the logical sequence 
of their leading dogma, “ that slavery is right in principle, and 
has nothing to do with difference of complexion,” has been 
represented as a legitimate and gallant attempt to maintain 
the true principles of democracy. The rightful endeavor of 
an established government, the least onerous that ever ex- 
isted, to defend itself against a treacherous attack on its very 
existence, has been cunningly made to seem the wicked effort 
of a fanatical clique to force its, doctrines on an oppressed 
population. 
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Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced 
of the danger and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavoring 
to persuade himself of Union majorities at the South, and to 
carry on a war that was half peace in the hope of a peace 
that would have been all war, — while he was still enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave Law, under some theory that Secession, 
however it might absolve States from their obligations, could 
not escheat them of their claims under the Constitution, and 
that slaveholders in rebellion had alone among mortals the 
privilege of having their cake and eating it at the same time, 
— the enemies of free government were striving to persuade 
the people that the war was an Abolition crusade. To rebel 
without reason was proclaimed as one of the rights of man, 
while it was carefully kept out of sight that to suppress re- 
bellion is the first duty of government. All the evils that have 
come upon the country have been attributed to the Abolition- 
ists, though it is hard to see how any party can become per- 
manently powerful except in one of two ways, — either by the 
greater truth of its principles, or the extravagance of the party 
opposed to it. To fancy the ship of state, riding safe at her 
constitutional moorings, suddenly engulfed by a huge kraken 
of Abolitionism, rising from unknown depths and grasping it 
with slimy tentacles, is to look at the natural history of the 
matter with, the eyes of Pontoppidan. To believe that the 
leaders in the Southern treason feared any danger from Abo- 
litionism, would be to deny them ordinary intelligence, though 
there can be little doubt that they made use of it to stir the 
passions and excite the fears of their deluded accomplices. 
They rebelled, not because they thought slavery weak, but 
because they believed it strong enough, not to overthrow the 
government, but to get possession of it; for it becomes daily 
clearer that they used rebellion only as a means of revolution, 
and if they got revolution, though not in the shape they looked 
for, is the American people to save them from its consequen- 
ces at the cost of its own existence? ‘The election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, which it was clearly in their power to prevent had they 
wished, was the occasion merely, and not the cause, of their 
revolt. Abolitionism, till within a year or two, was the de- 
spised heresy of a few earnest persons, without political weight 
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enough to carry the election of a parish constable; and their 
cardinal principle was disunion, because they were convinced 
that within the Union the position of slavery was impregnable. 
In spite of the proverb, great effects do not follow from small 
causes, — that is, disproportionately small,— but from ade- 
quate causes acting under certain required conditions. To 
contrast the size of the oak with that of the parent acorn, as 
if the poor seed had paid all costs from its slender strong-box, 
may serve for a child’s wonder; but the real miracle lies in 
that divine league which bound all the forces of nature to the 
service of the tiny germ in fulfilling its destiny. Everything has 
been at work for the past ten years in the cause of antislavery, 
but Garrison and Phillips have been far less successful propa- 
gandists than the slaveholders themselves, with the constantly- 
growing arrogance of their pretensions and encroachments. 
They have forced the question upon the attention of every 
voter in the Free States, by defiantly putting freedom and 
democracy on the defensive. But, even after the Kansas out- 
rages, there was no wide-spread desire on the part of the 
North to commit aggressions, though there was a growing 
determination to resist them. The popular unanimity in 
favor of the war three years ago was but in small measure 
the result of antislavery sentiment, far less of any zeal for 
abolition. But every month of the war, every movement of the 
allies of slavery in the Free States, has been making Aboli- 
tionists by the thousand. The masses of any people, however 
intelligent, are very little moved by abstract principles of 
humanity and justice, until those principles are interpreted 
for them by the stinging commentary of some infringement 
upon their own rights, and then their instincts and passions, 
once aroused, do indeed derive an incalculable reinforcement 
of impulse and intensity from those higher ideas, those sublime 
traditions, which have no motive political force till they are 
allied with a sense of immediate personal wrong or imminent 
peril. Then at last the stars in their courses ‘begin to fight 
against Sisera. Had any one doubted before that the rights 
of human nature are unitary, that oppression is of one hue the 
world over, no matter what the color of the oppressed, — had 
any one failed to see what the real essence of the contest was, — 
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the efforts of the advocates of slavery among ourselves to throw 
discredit upon the fundamental axioms of the Declaration of 
Independence and the radical doctrines of Christianity, could 
not fail to sharpen his eyes. This quarrel, it is plain, is not 
between Northern fanaticism and Southern institutions, but 
between downright slavery and upright freedom, between des- 
potism and democracy, between the Old World and the New. 

The progress of three years has outstripped the expectation 
of the most sanguine, and that of our arms, great as it un- 
doubtedly is, is trifling in comparison with the advance of 
opinion. The great strength of slavery was‘a superstition, 
which is fast losing its hold on the public mind. When it was 
first proposed to raise negro regiments, there were many even 
patriotic men who felt as the West Saxons did at seeing their 
high-priest hurl his lance against the temple of their idol. 
They were sure something terrible, they knew not what, 
would follow. But the earth stood firm, the heavens gave no 
sign, and presently they joined in making a bonfire of their 
bugbear. That we should employ the material of the rebellion 
for its own destruction, seems now the merest truism. In the 
same way men’s minds are growing wonted to the thought of 
emancipation ; and great as are the difficulties which must 
necessarily accompany and follow so vast a measure, we have 
no doubt that they will be successfully overcome. The point 
of interest and importance is, that the feeling of the country in 
regard to slavery is no whim of sentiment, but a settled con- 
viction, and that the tendency of opinion is unmistakably and 
irrevocably in one direction, no less in the Border Slave States 
than in the Free. The chances of the war, which at one time 
seemed against us, are now greatly in our favor. The nation 
is more thoroughly united against any shameful or illusory 
peace than it ever was on any other question, and the very 
extent of the territory to be subdued, which was the most se- 
rious cause of misgiving, is no longer an element of strength, 
but of disintegration, to the conspiracy. The Rebel leaders 
can make no concessions ; the country is unanimously resolved 
that the war shall be prosecuted, at whatever cost; and if the 
war go on, will it leave slavery with any formidable strength 
in the South? and without that, need there be any fear of 
effective opposition in the North ? 
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While every day was bringing the people nearer to the con- 
clusion which all thinking men saw to be inevitable from the 
beginning, it was wise in Mr. Lincoln to leave the shaping of his 
policy to events. In this country, where the rough and ready 
understanding of the people is sure at last to be the control- 
ling power, a profound common-sense is the best genius for 
statesmanship. Hitherto the wisdom of the President’s meas- 
ures has been justified by the fact that they have always 
resulted in more firmly uniting public opinion. It is a curi- 
ous comment on the sincerity of political professions, that the 
party calling itself Democratic should have been the last to rec- 
ognize the real movement and tendency of the popular mind. 
The same gentlemen who two years ago were introducing res- 
olutions in Congress against coercion, are introducing them 
now in favor of the war, but against subjugation. Next year 
they may be in favor of emancipation, but against abolition. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them that the one point 
of difference between a civil and a foreign war is, that in the 
former one of the parties must by the very nature of the case be 
put down, and the other left in possession of the government. 
Unless the country is to be divided, no compromise is possible, 
and, if one side must yield, shall it be the nation or the con- 
spirators? A government may make, and any wise govern- 
ment would make, concessions to men who have risen against 
real grievances ; but to make them in favor of a rebellion that 
had no juster cause than the personal ambition of a few bad 
men, would be to abdicate. Southern politicians, however, 
have always been so dexterous in drawing nice distinctions, 
that they may find some consolation inappreciable by obtuser 
minds in being coerced instead of subjugated. 

If Mr. Lincoln continue to act with the firmness and pru- 
dence which have hitherto distinguished him, we think he has 
little to fear from the efforts of the opposition. Men without 
sincere convictions are hardly likely to have a well-defined and 
settled policy, and the blunders they have hitherto committed 
must make them cautious. If their personal hostility to the 
President be unabated, we may safely count on their leniency 
to the opinion of majorities, and the drift of public sentiment 
is too strong to be mistaken. They have at last discovered 
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that there is such a thing as Country, which has a meaning for 
men’s minds and a hold upon their hearts; they may make 
the further discovery, that this is a revolution that has been 
forced on us, and not merely a civil war. In any event, an 
opposition is a wholesome thing ; and we are only sorry that 
this is not a more wholesome opposition. 

We believe it is the general judgment of the country on the 
acts of the present administration, that they have been, in the 
main, judicious and well-timed. The only doubt about some 
of them seems to be as to their constitutionality. It has been 
sometimes objected to our form of government, that it was 
faulty in having a written constitution which could not adapt 
itself to the needs of the time as they arose. But we think it 
rather a theoretic than a practical objection ; for in point of 
fact there has been hardly a leading measure of any adminis- 
tration that has not been attacked as unconstitutional, and 
which was not carried nevertheless. Purchase of Louisiana, 
Embargo, Removal of the Deposits, Annexation of Texas, not 
to speak of others less important, — on the unconstitutionality 
of all ¢hese, powerful parties have appealed to the country, 
and invariably the decision has been against them. The will 
of the people for the time being has always carried it. In the 
present instance, we purposely refrain from any allusion to the 
moral aspects of the question. We prefer to leave the issue 
to experience and common sense. Has any sane man ever 
doubted on which side the chances were in this contest? Can 
any sane man who has watched the steady advances of opinion, 
forced onward slowly by the immitigable logic of facts, déubt 
what the decision of the people will be in this matter? The 
Southern conspirators have played a desperate stake, and, if 
they had won, would have bent the whole policy of the country 
to the interests of slavery. Filibustering would have been na- 
tionalized, and the slave-trade re-established as the most benefi- 
cent form of missionary enterprise. But if they lose? They 
have, of their own choice, put the chance into our hands of 
making this continent the empire of a great homogeneous 
population, substantially one in race, language, and religion, 
— the most prosperous and powerful of nations. Is there a 
doubt what the decision of a victorious people will be? If 
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we were base enough to decline the great commission which 
Destiny lays on us, should we not deserve to be ranked with 
those dastards whom the stern Florentine condemns as hateful 
alike to God and God’s enemies ? 

We would not be understood as speaking lightly of the 
respect due to constitutional forms, all the more essential 
under a government like ours and in times like these. But 
where undue respect for the form will lose us the substance, 
and where the substance, as in this case, is nothing less than 
the country itself, to be over-scrupulous would be unwise. 
Who are most tender in their solicitude that we keep sacred 
the letter of the law, in order that its spirit may not keep us 
alive? Mr. Jefferson Davis and those who, in the Free States, 
would have been his associates, but must content themselves 
with being his political gwerilleros. If Davis had succeeded, 
would he have had any scruples of constitutional delicacy ? 
And if he has not succeeded, is it not mainly owing to meas- 
ures which his disappointed partisans denounce as unconsti- 
tutional ? 

We cannot bring ourselves to think that Mr. Lincoln has 
done anything that would furnish a precedent dangerous to 
our liberties, or in any way overstepped the just limits of his 
constitutional discretion. If his course has been unusual, it 
was because the danger was equally so. It cannot be so truly 
said that he has strained his prerogative, as that the imperious 
necessity has exercised its own. Surely the framers of the 
Constitution never dreamed that they were making a strait 
waistcoat, in which the nation was to lie helpless while traitors 
were left free to do their will. In times like these, men seldom 
settle precisely the principles on which they shall act, but rather 
adjust those on which they Aave acted to the lines of precedent 
as well as they can after the event. This is what the English 
Parliament did in the Act of Settlement. Congress, after all, 
will only be called on for the official draft of an enactment, the 
terms of which have been already decided by agencies beyond 
their control. Even while they are debating, the current is 
sweeping them on toward new relations of policy. At worst, a 
new precedent is pretty sure of pardon, if it successfully meet 
anew occasion. It is a harmless pleasantry to call Mr. Lincoln 
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“ Abraham the First,””-— we remember when a similar title 
was applied to President Jackson; and it will not be easy, 
we suspect, to persuade a people who have more liberty than 
they know what to do with, that they are the victims of des- 
potic tyranny. 

Mr. Lincoln probably thought it more convenient, to say 
the least, to have a country left without a constitution, than 
a constitution without a country. We have no doubt we shall 
save both; for if we take care of the one, the other will take 
care of itself. Sensible men, and it is the sensible men in 
any country who at last shape its policy, will be apt to doubt 
whether it is true conservatism, after the fire is got under, to 
insist on keeping up the flaw in the chimney by which it made 
its way into the house. Radicalism may be a very dangerous 
thing, and so is calomel, but not when it is the only means of 
saving the life of the patient. Names are of great influence in 
ordinary times, when they are backed by the vis inertia of life- 
long prejudice, but they have little power in comparison with 
a sense of interest; and though, in peaceful times, it may be 
highly respectable to be conservative merely for the sake of be- 
ing so, though without very clear notions of anything in par- 
ticular to be conserved, what we want now is the prompt decis- 
ion that will not hesitate between the bale of silk and the ship 
when a leak is to be stopped. If we succeed in saving the great 
landmarks of freedom, there will be no difficulty in settling 
our constitutional boundaries again. We have no sympathy 
to spare for the pretended anxieties of men who, only two 
years gone, were willing that Jefferson Davis should break 
all the ten commandments together, and would now impeach 
Mr. Lincoln for a scratch on the surface of the tables where 
they are engraved. 

We cannot well understand the theory which seems to allow 
the Rebels some special claim to protection by the very Consti- 
tution which they rose in arms to destroy. Still less can we 
understand the apprehensions of many persons lest the insti- 
tution of slavery should receive some detriment, as if it were 
the balance-wheel of our system, instead of its single element 
of disturbance. We admit that we always have thought, and 
think still, that the great object of the war should be the res- 
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toration of the Union at all hazards, and at any sacrifice short 
of honor. And however many honest men may scruple as 
to law, there can be no doubt that we are put under bonds 
of honor by the President’s proclamation. If the destruc- 
tion of slavery is to be a consequence of the war, shall we 
regret it? If it be needful to the successful prosecution of 
the war, shall any one oppose it? Is it out of the question 
to be constitutional, without putting the slaveholders back 
precisely where they were before they began the rebellion ? 
This seems to be the ground taken by the opposition, but 
it becomes more and more certain that the people, instructed 
by the experience of the past three years, will never consent 
to any plan of adjustment that does not include emancipa- 
tion. If Congress need any other precedent than salus populi 
suprema lex for giving the form and force of law to the 
public will, they may find one in the act of Parliament which 
abolished the feudal privileges of the Highland chiefs in 
1747. <A great occasion is not to be quibbled with, but to 
be met with that clear-sighted courage which deprives all 
objections of their force, if it does not silence them. To stop 
short of the only measure that can by any possibility be final 
and decisive, would be to pronounce rebellion a harmless ec- 
centricity. To interpret the Constitution has hitherto been 
the exclusive prerogative of Slavery: it will be strange if Free- 
dom cannot find a clause in it that will serve her purpose. To 
scruple at disarming our deadliest foe, would be mere infatua- 
tion. We can conceive of nothing parallel, except to have had 
it decided that the arrest of Guy Fawkes and the confiscation 
of his materials were a violation of Magna Charta; that he 
should be put back in the cellar of Westminster palace, his 
gunpowder, his matches, his dark-lantern, restored to him, 
with handsome damages for his trouble, and Parliament as- 
sembled overhead to give him another chance for the free 
exercise of his constitutional rights. 

We believe, and our belief is warranted by experience, that 
all measures will be found to have been constitutional at last 
on which the people are overwhelmingly united. We must 
not lose sight of the fact, that whatever is extra-constitutional 
is not necessarily unconstitutional. The recent proclamation of 
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amnesty will, we have no doubt, in due time bring a vast ac- 
cession of strength to the emancipationists from the slavehold- 
ing States themselves. The danger of slavery has always been 
in the poor whites of the South; and wherever freedom of the 
press penetrates, — and it always accompanies our armies, — 
the evil thing is doomed. Let no one who remembers what 
has taken place in Maryland and Missouri think such antici- 
pations visionary. The people of the South have been also 
put to school during these three years, under a sharper 
schoolmistress, too, than even ours has been, and the dead- 
liest enemies of slavery will be found among those who have 
suffered most from its indirect evils. It is only by its extinc- 
tion —for without it no secure union would be possible — 
that the sufferings and losses of the war can be repaid. That 
extinction accomplished, our wounds will not be long in healing. 
Apart from the slaveholding class, which is numerically small, 
and would be socially insignificant without its privileges, there 
are no such mutual antipathies between the two sections as 
the conspirators, to suit their own purposes, have asserted, and 
even done their best to excite. We do not like the Southern- 
ers less for the gallantry and devotion they have shown even 
in a bad cause, and they have learned to respect the same 
qualities in us. There is no longer the nonsensical talk about 
Cavaliers and Puritans, nor does the one gallant Southron any 
longer pine for ten Yankees as the victims of his avenging 
steel. As for subjugation, when people are beaten they are 
beaten, and every nation has had its turn. No sensible man 
in the North would insist on any terms except such as are 
essential to assure the stability of peace. To talk of the South 
as our future Poland is to talk without book; for no region 
rich, prosperous, and free could ever become so. It is a geo- 
graphical as well as a moral absurdity. With peace restored, 
slavery rooted out, and harmony sure to follow, we shall real- 
ize a power and prosperity beyond even the visions of the 
Fourth of July orator, and we shall see Freedom, while she 
proudly repairs the ruins of war, as the Italian poet saw her, — 
“ Girar la Liberta mirai 
E baciar lieta ogni ruina e dire 

Ruine si, ma servitii non mai.” 
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Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— General Butler in New Orleans. History of the Administration 
of the Department of the Gulf in the Year 1862: with an Account 
of the Capture of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous Career 
of the General, Civil and Military. By James Parton, Author of 
the “ Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” “ Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
ete., ete. New York: Mason Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 649. 


Tuts book merits something more than a brief notice. It is not only 
entertaining, but it is interesting. Mr. Parton’s previous biographies 
have been among the most popular works of their kind, and this new 
book will increase his reputation as a skilful biographer. 

Tennyson’s prophecy, written for England at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, 

“ Many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names,” 
has found another fulfilment here. It is unsafe to deal in superlatives, 
but there is no fear of contradiction if we say that the war has made no 
greater change in any man’s position before the country than in that of 
General Butler. When a nation is plunged into war, men look to its 
trained soldiers to lead its armies and to regulate the affairs of the terri- 
tory it acquires by conquest and holds by military force. Three years 
ago General Butler was a lawyer well known to the Bar of Massachu- 
setts, a politician well known to the leaders of the Democratic party, 
and a Brigadier-General in the Massachusetts militia. But the militia 
was not very popular in his State, and he did not hold the highest 
commission in it, he had scarcely any national reputation, and he was 
known to the public, so far as he was known, as an earnest partisan of 
one wing of the party which by its division had just lost the Presiden- 
tial election, and seemed likely, by the threatened secession from the 
Union of the Southern States, to lose forever all the power it had once 
possessed. He is now one of the highest in rank of the military officers 
of the United States, he has been the pioneer of some of the most 
important changes of policy of the dominant party, he has command- 
ed in several Departments, he has rendered most valuable assistance to 
the cause of the government, his name is universally known among 
Americans, and he is the man of all others of the North whom the 
Southern rebels most bitterly hate. He has a right to claim that the 
change in his position is his own work. He has not been one of those 
men who have greatness thrust upon them. He has thought hard and 
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worked hard and taken great risks, and his present reputation is one 
which chance and the doings of others have had little hand in forming. 

Mr. Parton tells us in his book that he was drawn from a task on 
which he had been engaged by reading General Butler’s Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Citizens of New Orleans, which produced such an effect 
upon him that he at once undertook a review of his administration. In 
the Preface he shows that the materials he procured were abundant and 
authentic, as they were obtained directly from inspection of all the origi- 
nal documents, and from full conversations with the General, and those 
who had been in the closest relations with him from the beginning of 
the war. He has used his materials well, and his book is one of perma- 
nent value and historical importance. 

Mr. Parton usually writes English, and good, spirited English, but some- 
times he permits himself to misuse the language, like an uneducated man. 
The vicious Websterian spelling, of which instances are not rare in the 
book, is probably the fault of the publisher rather than of the author ; but 
Mr. Parton ought not, when he means the General’s wife, to write, “ the 
gracious lady who presided at his table,” nor when he means his brother, 
to speak of “his fraternal aide-de-camp.” He ought not to call a move- 
ment made with all possible precautions against noise, but made in a 
stormy night, “a thunderous march,” nor use such phrases as “ carpeted 
spheres of life,” and “incipient flames,” nor describe the subject of his 
praise as “ vibrating,” “under a full head of steam,” and sending boats to 
“nose their devious way.” If he would avoid such faults as these, and 
abandon the habit of leaving out his verbs, and the definite article before 
superlatives, —a style of writing well enough in such books as “ Counter- 
parts,” —and not talk about “ blue-coated soldiers, pausing in their inves- 
titures to cheer the arriving vessels,” or call a prominent politician “ob- 
noxious ” when he seems to mean innocuous, our pleasure in reading his 
books would be greatly increased. He writes with humor sometimes, 
with spirit almost always. He sometimes does injustice by what seems 
to be a hasty sentence, and sometimes uses colloquial expressions which 
are flat; but his prevailing tone of thought is fair and manly, and his 
descriptions are usually animated and pleasing, sometimes eminently so. 
We are surprised to read, as inconsistent with the character of the author 
as it is indicated by his book, his rejoicing that “a gentleman of vener- 
able aspect,” imprisoned in Fort Jackson for cruelty to a slave, “ died 
in a month.” Whatever the guilt of a criminal, no man should exult 
over his grave. It is unfortunate, moreover, that the panegyrist of a 
man to whom severity is so commonly attributed should record his re- 
gret that the General did not hang a man “ & da Wellington” for an 
unproved crime. In telling the story of the trial and execution of Mum- 
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ford, he says, “ His life, moreover, was not a valuable one,” —as if he 
thought the value of his life had some bearing on the question of his 
guilt or innocence. In another place, he praises Major Bell, Provost 
Judge, for assuming that Louisiana, when she went out of the Union, 
took her laws with her, and overruling an objection founded on one of 
those laws, and, on the next page, he praises the same magistrate for 
availing himself of another of these very laws, in order that he might do 
what he thought justice required. These may not be regarded as im- 
portant matters, but justice is a real thing, right and wrong are real 
things ; and, in reading a book full of praise of a man whom many be- 
lieve to have been tyrannical and unscrupulous, we would rather see no 
signs of a spirit of inhumanity or indirectness on the part of the author ; 
and the instances we have cited are not the only ones to be found in it. 

Mr. Parton begins his book with a few paragraphs about General 
Butler’s parentage, and then tells the story of his life from the cradle 
till his return from New Orleans. His plan seems to be to praise Gen- 
eral Butler first, and then, and in less degree, everybody else he men- 
tions, unless they have in some way, real or fancied, interfered with the 
General, or stood in his path. And yet, notwithstanding this display of 
partiality, his book is in the main to be trusted, and it af’ cds internal 
evidence that he has used his facts with honesty and fidelity. He 
attributes, however, to General Butler qualities which he has not yet 
proved himself to possess, and his statements, therefore, need to be well 
weighed before they are accepted. For instance, he confidently assumes 
for General Butler’s army that it was led by “a general endowed by 
nature with the ability to command.” Undoubtedly General Butler 
is a man of remarkable energy, vigor, sense, industry, and capacity, 
and in many ways he possesses unusual “ ability to command,” but he 
has hardly ever had the command of troops in the field, and his soldier- 
ly ability, as such, is as unproved as that of General Halleck. It is 
much to Mr. Parton’s credit, that, in telling the interesting story of the 
capture of New Orleans, where the temptation to give credit to General 
Butler must have been very strong, he indulges in no vague assump- 
tions or deluding generalities, and gives the palm to the accomplished 
seaman to whom it belongs. 

Our space does not permit us to give an abstract of his book. Nor is 
it necessary. We all of us know where General Butler has been, and 
we know enough of what he has done to be able to turn to whatever part 
of the book may possess especial interest, without aid from a reviewer. 
We all know that General Butler was one of the first to take up arms, 
that he went with our troops to Annapdlis and Baltimore, that he held 
command at Fortress Monroe and planned the expedition to Great 
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Bethel, that he gave a new, ingenious, and humane meaning to the 
word “ Contraband,” that he went to Hatteras, Ship Island, and New 
Orleans, that he governed New Orleans with a strong hand, protected 
it against yellow-fever, published the famous “ Woman Order,” and was 
accused of making a fortune there. We wish that Mr. Parton had 
treated this matter of alleged irregular gain with more fulness, and 
especially with more dignity. There is a flippancy in a sentence of his 
on page 584, which is inappropriate to such a subject. 

Here we must leave this book, cordially commending it to the public, 
as always interesting, generally satisfactory. It confirms our belief that 
General Butler is a far-seeing, foreseeing man ; that he is energetic, 
manly, patriotic, and able ; and that he deserves the confidence as well 
as the gratitude of his country. 


2. — Notes on the Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
the Battle of Gettysburg. By M. Jacons, Professor of Mathematics 
and Chemistry in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 47. 


In this little book Professor Jacobs has made a modest but valuable 
contribution to the history of our civil war. As a resident at Gettys- 
burg, and actually there during the contests of the three days, he has a 
familiar and minute acquaintance with the topography of the battle, 
which adds uncommon weight to his statements. The absence, too, of 
all attempt to eke out his own knowledge with second-hand information 
which he could not verify, — though it gives a somewhat dry and mea- 
gre tone to his story, — renders it all the more trustworthy. The addi- 
tion of a map founded on actual measurements enhances the merit of 
the book, and makes it a useful companion to other narratives of the 
great fight. We wish, indeed, that the author had enlarged his circle, 
and in a second map laid down the interesting points in Adams County 
and in that part of Maryland through which the opposing armies ad- 
vanced towards Gettysburg. In the limited chart which he has fur- 
hished, the roads are so soon cut off, that they convey but a poor idea 
of what is almost as essential as the scene of the combat itself; namely, 
the relation of the battle to previous and to subsequent movements. 
Should Professor Jacobs, in another edition, have an opportunity to 
insert such a map, he might also do his readers good service by giving 
an exact table of distances in Pennsylvania and Maryland ;— a point 
in which extemporary newspaper plans are sometimes provokingly defi- 
cient. We miss, in his otherwise excellent chart, a numerical state- 
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ment of the elevation of the ridges and hills within the circuit of the im- 
mediate operations of the battle. A few figures of this kind greatly help 
a reader to understand how and in what degree one station commands 
another ;— a simple thing, which solves many difficulties. Another 
slight omission is that of the names of those streets of the town which 
he mentions in the text, but which must be conjecturally traced by their 
geographical titles and the connection in which they are introduced. 

Professor Jacobs has done his work so well, that we wish he had been 
less modest about it. He might have described the whole surrounding 
region witlr greater accuracy than would be possible for a casual visitor. 
This would have made an apt introduction to his immediate subject. 
His own familiarity with the environs of Gettysburg has probably led 
him to underrate the ignorance of his readers. But, in justice to him, 
we ought not to forget that his book professes to be only “ Notes” of 
the invasion and battle, and that it is free from all taint of that exagger- 
ation to which our journalists have accustomed us, and of which foreign 
readers reasonably complain. 

This unpretending volume does not affect to be more than one con- 
tribution to the history of this momentous battle ; and it is to be hoped 
that, before the freshness of recollection has worn off, some one will 
undertake the task of writing its history, who can bring to it a 
quick eye, a ready pen, good taste, and an aptitude for gathering 
up the scattered traits of professional and local anecdote with which 
all such occasions abound, and to which unmilitary readers owe much 
of what impression they ever get of so confused and confusing a 
scene. The material is already rich ; but it needs to be carefully col- 
lected, and still more carefully sifted. Instances of special heroism, 
the slight turns and changes of the fight, the alternations of hope 
and doubt (we will not say, fear), and all the thousand suggestive 
trifles that are no trifles, must fall into place about the central action. 
The horrors of the day should be strongly drawn, that a wholesome 
dread of civil war may be registered in the hearts of this people, and 
that daring men may not again deem it a light thing to melt down 
a nation’s identity in the pit of discontent. All the noble and beau- 
tiful, all the harsh and rugged elements of the hour, should be scru- 
pulously recorded. The difficulty of writing a good account of a battle 
is proverbial. The difficulty of understanding the best account, if you 
have not seen the ground, ought to be proverbial, that the historian may 
do complete justice to the ignorance of his reader. He must assume 
that it is total. He should lay hold of every circumstance which will 
take the reader to the spot and hold him there. The art of taking in- 
stantaneous photographs, it would seem, might be turned to excellent 
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account. When the smoke lifts, one such glimpse would reveal more 
than a page of narrative. And every picture should be dated to the 
hour and minute. Who does not know that even the stock illustrations, 
which fit Waterloo, Solferino, and Gettysburg alike, though they tell 
nothing of the battle in question, do yet quicken, in a rude way, the 
conception of a scene of violence to which our every-day life offers no 
analogy? Replace these by actual pictures or copies of them, and you 
render a lasting service to history. For weeks after the battle of Get- 
tysburg, the striking line of breastworks on the right wing remained 
almost untouched ; and before the natural turn of the leaf, the trees in 
that valley were blighted at the extremities, so that far away you might 
track a part of the line of fight by the premature color of the leaves. It 
is not an American exaggeration to say, that in one spot the woods 
looked as if a tempest of fire had swept over them. Art might have 
done much (may perhaps have done much) to preserve these effects. 
The scenery about Little Round Top, and particularly the wild mass of 
rocks opposite, among which more than one victim found his grave, are 
permanent monuments, which ought to be exactly copied. And, in- 
deed, the whole site of the battle is so peculiar, that, half a century 
hence, a well-read traveller, provided with such assistances, might suc- 
ceed in tracing with tolerable certainty from end to end the fortunes of 
those critical days. 

Among the lesser sources of the history of the Gettysburg fight, we 
would call attention to a very brief pamphlet styled “Three Weeks at 
Gettysburg,” which can be read in a few minutes, but will compare in 
interest with anything which has been written about the battle. It isa 
sketch (and only a sketch) of the hospital life of those benevolent nurses 
who hastened to bear to the sufferers their gentle sympathy and their 
generous care. 





8. — History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 1863. By 
Isaac V. D. Hearp. With Portraits and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 354. 


THE more appropriate title for this book would have been simply, 
“The Sioux Massacres,”— massacres perpetrated on the Sioux as 
well as by them. The deeds of blood committed by both red men 
and white men, in the summer and autumn of 1862, were a war in 
no proper sense, but from the beginning to the end of the struggle a 
series of merciless butcheries. We shudder as we read the narrative 
of the horrible and shameful occurrences of those dreadful months. 
Lieutenant Heard, the author and compiler of the book before us, was 
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an officer in General Sibley’s expeditionary corps against the savages; 
he was recorder of the Military Commission which condemned three 
hundred captive Indians to death, and had every means of verifying the 
statements of facts which did not fall under his own observation. Though 
he took part in the tragedy, he has had the good sense to tell the story 
with few comments of his own ; and though he does not characterize the 
deeds of the white people as they deserve, he at least does not join in 
the wild and senseless clamor against the savages, which is as unwise 
as it is inhuman. 

We could, indeed, point out passages in this book which are not credit- 
able to the author either as a Christian gentleman or a brave soldier, — 
passAges which seem to indicate a disposition no less cruel than that of the 
savage himself; but we forbear, for we know not how much is to be par- 
doned in him who has been compelled to witness what Lieutenant Heard 
describes ; and we do know that the fiendish policy of exterminating the 
savages by slow starvation, driving them to reservations whose sterile 
soil cannot support the lower forms of animal life, and there letting them 
die, was not confined to Lieutenant Heard. His commander openly 
advocated such a policy, and congratulated his soldiers that such was to 
be the fate of their foe ; and General Sibley’s proclamation to his troops, 
announcing such a termination of the strife, was but the echo of the 
public sentiment of Minnesota. There may arise, from the contagion of 
such a strife, some evil genius which deprives men of the faculty of rea- 
son, and robs them of every emotion of pity ; and we cannot but hope so, 
for otherwise we could hardly be justified in excusing civilized beings 
for entertaining sentiments so abhorrent to every principle of human 
justice. 

The book itself is written with decided ability ; the clear and vigor- 
ous style of the author imparts additional interest to a subject only too 
interesting in itself, and we commend the volume to the attention of our 
readers, as one which will not only well repay perusal, but which, from 
the nature of the topic which it treats, almost demands it. The facts as 
given by Lieutenant Heard we unhesitatingly receive, since they are 
too well authenticated to admit of a moment’s doubt; but the conclu- 
sions which he deduces from them we cannot admit. 

What was the crime of which the Indians were guilty? Let us state 
it in all its enormity, without a word of palliation. About the middle 
of August, 1862, they burst upon the frontier settlements of Minnesota, 
and began an indiscriminate slaughter of the whites. They spared 
neither the old nor the young, but the helplessness of age and the ten- 
derness of infancy were involved in a common massacre. For nearly 
three months havoc reigned supreme throughout all the Northern por- 
tion of the State. At the end of this time, seven hundred and thirty- 
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seven victims had been sacrificed to the demoniacal spirit of the savage, 
and of this number but ninety-three were soldiers who had fallen in bat- 
tle. All the rest had been murdered at their homes, or in the swamps 
and woods whither they had fled for safety. Desolation fell upon “two 
hundred miles of the fairest country on the earth,” and nearly one 
fourth of the habitable portion of the State had been reconverted into a 
desert, wilder and far more hideous than that natural one which the 
sweat and toil of the murdered husbandman had made to bloom like a 
garden. All this the savages did, and their cruel work was accompa- 
nied by those sickening horrors which have characterized every Indian 
onslaught upon frontier settlements. In view of such facts, can a word 
of excuse for the red man be spoken? Is not the policy of extermina- 
tion the only just one which can be pursued towards them ? 

We need only present the other side of the story, the one with which 
the savage had become familiar. One sentence will tell all that need be 
told ; only one fact need be mentioned, but that one ought to make every 
apologist for the policy of extermination hang his head in shame. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1862,—the winter preceding the massacre, —the Sioux 
Indians were reduced to starvation ; many of their number, the old and 
helpless among them, actually died of hunger; and to this condition they 
had been brought by the shameless rapacity of the whites. The system 
which had been pursued towards them for years by our government, 
through its agents, as well as by individual settlers, was nothing more nor 
less than methodical spoliation and rapine. The Indian agents stooped 
to every mean deceit, to every vulgar artifice which their superior cul- 
ture had taught them, by which to impose upon the simple savage, to de- 
prive him of his lands, and to cheat him of his possessions. ‘This may 
seem strong language ; but let us hear the excellent Bishop Whitney of 
Minnesota, who for years has dwelt among the Indians. “ There is not 
a man in America, who ever gave an hour’s calm reflection to this sub- 
ject, who does not know that our Indian system is an organized system 
of robbery, and has been for years a disgrace to the nation. It has left 
savage men without government control ; it has looked on unconcerned 
at every crime against the law of God and man; it has fostered savage 
life by wasting thousands of dollars in the purchase of paint, beads, 
scalping-knives, and tomahawks ; it has fostered a system of trade which 
robbed the thrifty and virtuous to pay the indolent and vicious ; it has 
squandered the funds for civilization and schools; it has connived at 
theft ; it has winked at murder ; and at last, after dragging the savage 
down to a brutishness unknown to his fathers, it has brought a harvest 
of blood to our own door.” (App., p. 344.) If this reverend gentle- 
man tells the truth,—and who will dare dispute his assertions ?— 
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no term of opprobrium is too strong by which to brand such infamy. 
But glowing as is the language of the Bishop, it does not present the 
wrongs of the Indians so powerfully, or touch our hearts so deeply, as 
does a simple appeal coming from one of the savages ; simple, but yet 
conveying all the meaning which words could convey. In a council 
which Governor Ramsey held with the Indians, and in which a dispute 
arose concerning the amount which government owed them, one of their 
number, named Red Iron, in answer to an official threat, made the fol- 
lowing reply: “ We will receive our annuity, but we will sign no papers 
for anything else. The snow is on the ground, and we have been wait- 
ing a long time to get our money. We are poor; you have plenty. 
Your fires are warm ; your tepees keep out the cold. We have noth- 
ing to eat. We have been waiting a long time for our moneys. Our 
hunting season is past. A great many of our people are sick for being 
hungry. We may die because you won’t pay us. We may die, but if 
we do, we will leave our bones upon the ground, that our Great Father 
may see where his Dakota children died. We are very poor. We 
have sold our hunting-grounds and the graves of our fathers. We have 
sold our own graves. We have no place to bury our dead, and you will 
. not pay us the money for our lands.” (p.33.) It seems to us that human 
eloquence could hardly go further. For fifteen long years the Indians 
suffered, and only complained. At last, gaunt Hunger met them face to 
face; is it a wonder that they rose and massacred a race which had 
robbed, cheated, ruined, and insulted them? Is it not a wonder that the 
bloody scenes of 1862 were not enacted ten years earlier ? 

We say nothing of white men debauching Indian women, — for this 
was a practice too common before the war to excite much comment 
when hostilities were pending; we say nothing of civilized whites, offi- 
cers in Sibley’s army, who deigned to imitate their barbarous foe by 
offering a premium for every Indian scalp, for our author complacently 
tells us that the early settlers of New England did the same thing ; but 
we repeat, that a massacre was perpetrated on the Sioux as well as by 
them. There was what was called a “ grand military tribunal,” which 
finally meted out what was called justice to the “conquered brutes.” 
The Indians who were brought before it had nearly all surrendered 
themselves ; military prowess had captured but very few. This mili- 
tary commission was composed of officers in the expedition which had 
marched against the Sioux, and was conducted, we suppose, according 
to martial law; at least we know not how else to account for the fact 
that these judges had been, but a few days before, the enemies in battle 
of those upon whom they were now to pass sentence. The Indians were 
allowed to testify against each other, or rather were persuaded to do so, 
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and a missionary by the name of Riggs, who knew their language, and 
was supposed by them to be their friend, was sent amongst them previous 
to the trial, to operate upon their hopes or their fears under the guise 
of friendship. On the strength of confessions made to his spiritual ear, 
Riggs was enabled to appear before the court as accuser in chief, or, as 
the author facetiously styles him, as “the grand jury.” But the most 
prominent witness, and indeed the only witness, strictly speaking, was a 
villain named Godfrey, a mulatto, who had lived among the Indians, 
and who had played so conspicuous a part in the horrid tragedy, that 
they had given him the name of Otakle, signifying “one who kills 
many.” ‘This wretch seems to have played the part of an informer, 
and Titus Oates himself could not have done it more successfully. Upon 
such testimony as this, and by such a tribunal, more than three hundred 
human beings were condemned to die. It is said that, after the machin- 
ery of justice had got in good running order, as many as forty “ reds” 
were convicted in a day. Five minutes sufficed for passing upon a sin- 
gle life. It was not required to prove that an Indian had committed a 
murder, it was enough if he had been present in some battle. The lives 
of most of those thus condemned were spared by President Lincoln’s 
clemency ; but on the 26th of December thirty-eight of these wretched 
savages were executed by hanging. Whether or not, in the estimation 
of this court, an Indian’s life be of much consequence, we know not ; but 
to those who have been accustomed to look upon Indians as human be- 
ings, this horrid mockery of justice which furnished the closing scene 
of the Sioux massacres will stand out alone and prominent before all 
others as the most atrocious, — in that long drama of horrors, the most 


horrible. 





4. — Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applications 
to Social Philosophy. By Joan Stuart Mitzi. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 616, 603. 


NEARLY two years ago, when the excitement occasioned by the 
Trent affair had not yet subsided, there appeared in Fraser’s Magazine 
an article entitled “The Contest in America,” written by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, long distinguished as a political philosopher of the highest 
eminence. In this article, after discussing in the most liberal and dis- 
passionate manner the origin, progress, and settlement of the misunder- 
standing which had temporarily existed between the English and 
American governments, Mr. Mill proceeds to treat of the questions 
suggested by the great struggle between civilization and barbarism 
which is now going on in this country. Clearly and powerfully, 
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though with necessary brevity, he describes the antecedents of the 
present conflict, sets forth its principal causes, and indicates its prob- 
able issues. He refutes the ludicrous assertion, that the rebellion was 
an outbreak of Southern indignation occasioned by the passage of the 
Morrill tariff; and shows that this, like all preceding lesser disputes be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern States, has been excited and kept 
alive by slavery alone. Throughout the entire discussion he manifests 
the most hearty sympathy for our government in its efforts to preserve 
undiminished the honor and integrity of the nation; in this respect 
contrasting most favorably with the majority of his most influential 
countrymen, whose cold indifference and ill-suppressed dislike have been 
the occasion of bitter regret and disappointment to all loyal men. 

The noble spirit as well as the logical acuteness displayed in this 
pamphlet of Mr. Mill are of themselves sufficient guaranties for the 
liberal tone and theoretic soundness of his work on Political Economy 
and Social Philosophy, which is now for a second time presented to the 
American public. That a work of such immense practical importance 
has not been even more generally read in this country, can be attributed 
only to the circumstance that many of the questions discussed in it have 
not hitherto been regarded as of immediate interest to ourselves. In a 
community like our own, where primogeniture and entails have never 
prevailed to any extent, Mr. Mill’s remarkable and daring speculations 
on the subject of bequest and inheritance could never meet with the at- 
tention which they must necessarily command in England, — a country 
where those customs have prevailed for centuries, and have long been 
felt as real and distressing,evils. His profound remarks on the best 
means of establishing colonies, and on the government of dependencies 
by a free state, have attracted little notice from a people who have en- 
tirely dispensed with what is properly termed colonization, and who have 
consequently no dependencies to govern. Although population in this 
country has increased so rapidly as to double itself in each successive 
period of twenty years, yet, owing to the vast extent of our attainable 
unsettled land, the Malthusian doctrine which Mr. Mill perhaps too 
unreservedly advocates has never obtained much currency among us. 
While, by reason of the same circumstance, Ricardo’s brilliant dis- 
covery of the true nature of Rent, intimately connected as it is with the 
theory of Malthus, has been either superficially impugned or altogether 
disregarded. 

These circumstances will explain why, after the reprint of the first 
edition of Mr. Mill’s work had become exhausted, so long a period was 
allowed to elapse without any demand for a fresh reprint. But the 
time has gone by for regarding the writings of this great philosopher as 
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possessed of merely a speculative value. The best method of man- 
aging our inconvertible paper currency is a problem likely to engross 
the attention of the ablest financial minds for some time to come. The 
expediency of the income-tax ; the comparative advantage of defraying 
extraordinary expenses by increase of direct taxation or by increase of 
the national debt ; the influence exerted upon commerce by the sudden 
creation of bank-notes or other substitutes for money ; the effect of the 
increase of an inconvertible paper currency on the exchanges and on 
foreign trade ; the circumstances which determine the permanent de- 
mand and supply of loans and the fluctuations of the rate of interest ; 
the benefits and inconveniences attendant upon confining the issue of 
bank-notes to a single establishment, as well as upon the adoption of 
any peculiar measures for the protection of holders of notes against 
failure of payment; the effect of great extensions and contractions of 
credit ; and the influence of speculators on values and prices ; — all 
these are rapidly becoming subjects of vital importance to us, and 
upon all these Mr. Mill has made suggestions of the highest value, and 
destined erelong to make their way into the public mind of this coun- 
try, as they have already done into that of England. Those politicians 
who have hitherto been entirely indifferent to his loftier generalizations 
will nevertheless be no longer able to turn a deaf ear to his practical 
proposals. His influence must surely be felt, even by those who know 
not whence it proceeds. 

But it is not alone for the light it throws on the vexed questions 
of finance, that we welcome the reappearance of Mr. Mill’s Political 
Economy. ‘The problems which have occupied us in the past must, in 
the future, give place to other problems of equally absorbing interest. 
When our Grants and Rosecranses shall have finally shattered the 
physical face of this rebellion, — when “that miserable garb of barba- 
rism, which is flaunting its arrogance in the face of the nation to-day, 
shall have rotted and been buried in the contempt of the world,” — 
a new order of things will arise. The fate of slavery having been 
thoroughly judged and decided, the disputes between its advocates and 
opponents will no longer be relevant. It will then be the part of our 
legislators to determine the channel into which the liberated current 
of negro labor shall be directed, — to decide whether they will best 
quit themselves as members of society in the capacity of peasant pro- 
prietors, of metayers, or of hired laborers. And we know of nothing 
better calculated to illuminate this dark question, than the admirable 
chapters of Mr. Mill on peasant proprietorship. Free trade will doubt- 
less begin to find effective ‘advocates, as, for the honor of our country, 
it should long ago have done. The difficult question of the repre- 
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sentation of minorities will assume a new importance ; while the claims 
of woman to be admitted to her proper legal and social position can no 
longer be treated with unseemly disdain. Once freed from our military 
and financial troubles, topics like these will demand our attention, and 
the progress of liberalism, already rapid, will become still more so. 
It is as a symptom and aid of that progress that we hail with satis- 
faction the reappearance in America of Mr. Mill’s great work. 





5.— The Races of the Old World: a Manual of Ethnology. By 
Cuarces L. Brace, Author of “ Hungary in ’51,” “ Home-Life in 
Germany,” “Norse Folk,” ete. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 540. 


Mr. Brace here comes before us in a new character. Long famil- 
iarly and favorably known to our reading public by his lively and 
instructive pictures of foreign travel and adventure and the life of for- 
eign peoples, he ventures now into the field of science. His journey- 
ings this time carry him up and down the ages, and from continent to 
continent; and he endeavors to set before us home-life upon the grand- 
est scale, where nations are the individuals and the family is all human- 
ity. That his book is the fruit of varied and interested study, no one 
who reads it will fail to perceive. Nor will it be questioned that his 
plan was formed in the real interest of the public, whom it greatly con- 
cerns to be furnished with a trustworthy introduction to a science so 
new, and claiming to have accomplished so much, as linguistic ethnol- 
ogy. We presume that the Manual will be well received, and valued 
for the considerable amount of information which it contains, and which 
is hardly otherwise accessible to the general reader, being scattered 
through whole libraries of books and periodicals. 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to criticise closely a work of so 
popular character and small pretension. Its author does not claim to 
be a scholar, either linguistic or ethnological. He has done just what 
any man of culture, whose interest had been especially attracted to the 
bearings of race on history, might have done: he has examined with 
diligence all the authorities within his reach, of various character and 
value, and has assembled their opinions,— comparing and selecting 
from these when they disagree with one another, but not attempting to 
test and verify them by the evidence on which they are founded. We 
cannot, however, refrain from pointing out one obvious and fundamental 
fault, which lessens in no small degree the value of the Manual, and 
detracts from the confidence to be reposed in it; and the more, as the 
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author, in his Preface, claims to have avoided with particular care this 
very fault. He has aimed, as he supposes, “to separate the theoretical 
and the fanciful from the scientifically true”: in our opinion, he exhib- 
its a marked inclination toward fanciful theory, often even putting it 
foremost, and hiding his facts behind it. He seems not to have acquired 
that critical insight of second class fairly to be expected of a cool-headed 
and sensible compiler whose long dealing with ethnological authorities 
has taught him to distinguish sound deductions from wild speculations, 
sweeping generalizations, and elaborate fictions of false science. He 
has been too unmindful that, vast as is the progress which philological 
science has made in these days, as well in method as in positive acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, the number of those who want to outstrip its 
course, to tell more than they know, to draw vast conclusions from 
scanty data, is hardly less than it has always been. A chief part of 
the skill of every compiler must be shown in arranging his materials 
according to the degree of certainty belonging to them, putting the clear 
and unquestionable conspicuously forward, and the more and more 
doubtful in vanishing perspective behind it. In such proportional ar- 
rangement the Manual is very deficient. As an instance, we may note 
its treatment of the Etruscans. Mr. Brace first tells us that they are 
probably a fragment of some Aryan race, and came into Italy through 
the Alpine passes; the remainder of the very brief space which he is 
able to allot them he chiefly occupies with warning us that this is a 
very doubtful opinion, and with rehearsing a series of other hypotheses 
respecting them, each one more worthless than the rest. Why not first 
tell us what is really known about them, their position and traceable 
history, their culture, their influence on Rome, and then, in an added 
paragraph, deal briefly with the insoluble problem of their origin, if it 
may not be passed over with the simple declaration that it is insoluble ? 
That the best ethnologists consider the Etruscans of Indo-European 
descent, as Mr. Brace alleges, is not true; here, as in many other cases, 
he leaves quite out of account the class of those who acknowledge that 
the truth is not and cannot be known, and gives ear only to those who 
pretend to know it. Every few years there arises a new adventurer, 
who chooses to exercise his ingenuity on the perfectly legible and per- 
fectly unintelligible remains of the Etruscan language, and to make out 
for the race a new pedigree. The latest of the series irrefragably de- 
monstrates them to be Semitic ; and we regret to see that this absurd 
conclusion is blindly accepted by a popular work so widely circulated 
and so generally trustworthy as Appleton’s Cyclopedia. The example 
we have thus cited is not exceptional, but typical. The tendency it 
illustrates, indeed, is conspicuous at the very commencement of the 
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Manual, where the author adopts, as the foundation of his ethnological 
history, the division of the human family (at least on the Eastern con- 
tinent) into Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races. The first two of these 
are, indeed, actual and well-established classes ; but the third is a mere 
et cetera, in which it has pleased Bunsen and Miiller — neither of them 
possessing any real scholarship in the languages with which they were 
dealing so summarily — to lump together the rest of mankind. It is 
the classification of ignorance, and can hardly fail to be utterly exploded 
by the increase of knowledge. Of the scholars cited by our author as 
supporting it, Caldwell is learned only in the Tamulian tongues, and a 
very weak philologist outside of their pale; Hodgson is a meritorious 
collector of vocabularies, and no authority on points of general classifi- 
cation. But Mr. Brace details to us even Miiller’s hypothesis respect- 
ing the order and direction of the various Turanian migrations ; as if 
such guesses were of any value in a matter so obscure, when philolo- 
gists are still so far from agreeing as to the interconnection, and succes- 
sion of migration, of the branehes of the best-known family, the Indo- 
European! Miiller himself hardly ventures to claim the Chinese as 
Turanian ; but Mr. Brace ropes them in, with the rest of the crowd, as 
seemingly “the preparation and first formation of it.” Chinese mono- 
syllabism is, indeed, the possible preparation of any polysyllabic tongue ; 
but the evidence of its special Turanian connection is yet to be found. 
That our author has not the clearest idea of the peculiarities of Chinese 
speech is shown by the way in which he speaks of it on page 156: “ Its 
distinction is, not merely that it is monosyllabic, but that each syllable 
is a substantial thing, a sentence in itself; as if the minds who used it 
never grew to the idea of a sentence, — of making various words, in 
their modifications, subservient to one logical expression. The Chinese 
has substantially no grammar; the arrangement of the words, and the 
musical tone, indicating whether a syllable is noun, verb, adjective, or 
particle. There is an average of eight words spelt and pronounced 
exactly alike for every sound which they possess.” The first statement 
here is a palpable misapprehension : a Chinese syllable is, indeed, a 
word, but it is not a sentence, any more than a "Greek or English word 
is one, — not even so much. The second statement refutes itself: the 
language, having means of distinguishing the different parts of speech, 
does possess a grammar substantially, though not formally ; the clear 
apprehension and distinction by the Chinese of the categories of speech 
has even been made the subject of admiring comment by philologists. 
From the third statement we utterly fail, after faithful effort, to extract 
any intelligible meaning. 
For the suggestion, made on page 161, that the Japanese is the 
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product of a mixture of Aino and Chinese, Mr. Brace refers us to no 
authority. A more noteworthy instance of baseless conjecture it would 
be very hard to find: the theory has not consistency enough to admit 
of being exploded. 

The Egyptians, whom our author prefers to speak of as Hamites, 
are brought into the trinity of races by being pronounced “ probably 
only the earliest appearance of crystallization of the Semitic.” We 
greatly doubt whether his readers will derive any clear conception 
from such highly figurative expressions, which are better adapted to 
cover, while they betray, a want of distinctness in the author’s ideas, 
than to edify those whom he addresses. Half the mysteries and mis- 
apprehensions of philology arise out of the substitution of the language 
of tropes for that of facts, in treating of linguistic phenomena. We 
heartily wish that Mr. Brace had left out of his book the name Hamitic, 
and all the theories therewith connected. Venturesome hypotheses are 
least out of place when given along with the evidence on which they 
profess to be founded, and addressed to scholars ; presented barely, and 
in a work intended for general readers, they encumber the facts which 
they accompany, and blur the features of the ethnological picture. If 
Mr. Brace had begun with modern times and well-established and 
obvious groupings, and followed up each great family connectedly 
from its latest representatives to its remotest traceable past, putting 
known facts in front and reserving to the last the periods of doubt and 
darkness, he would have left a clear impression on his reader’s mind, 
and taught much truth and little error, even though sketching in the 
unknown at the end, according to any authority he chose to select. 

Decidedly the best part of the Manual is that in which its author 
is most original and independent, namely, the concluding book, devoted 
to the subjects of man’s antiquity and unity. Mr. Brace presents and 
discusses, in a perspicuous and instructive manner, the lately discovered 
evidences, geological and archeological, bearing upon the age of our 
race, and the considerations favoring and opposing its derivation from 
a single pair. Here he fairly grasps and commands the subject he 
has in hand; his statements are lucid, and his reasonings ingenious, 
securing the interest of the reader even when they do not wholly con- 
vince him. His application of the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion to the history of races is a novel and interesting feature. His 

conclusion — drawn with all due modesty, and the freedom from dog- 
matism which befits a question of so much obscurity —is in favor of 
unity, and an antiquity vastly greater than is usually allowed. 

The book is very handsomely and correctly printed, save in the 
matter of the punctuation, which is so uniformly bad as to call for 
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serious animadversion. The notes are also very unsatisfactory, hard 
to find, and, when found, much too indefinite to help the reader who 
may feel curious to trace to their sources the facts and opinions pre- 
sented in the text. 





6. — Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By A. P. Peazsopy, D. D., LL. D., Preacher to 
the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard College. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 
xii., 256. 

Tuts volume, in which Dr. Peabody’s logical acuteness and felicity 
of illustration are amply represented, is a valuable and timely addition 
to the literature of the Evidences of Christianity. The title is interest- 
ing as a sign of the progress which the age is making towards the re- 
ligion of reason, when an author of such cautious and conservative ten- 
dency of thought does not hesitate to call Christianity the religion of 
Nature. 

Christianity is identical with natural religion so called, in the sense 
that “it is absolute, necessary, eternal truth.” Such we understand to 
be the point of Dr. Peabody’s reasoning. He sets aside the old strife 
between the champions of natural and revealed religion by the simple 
assertion that Christianity is natural religion revealed. 

Religion, however, properly speaking, is a sentiment, and what is re- 
vealed is the truth which that sentiment craves. Natural religion is one 
thing, and natural theology, the science of religion, is another. Nature 
teaches much which man, in what is commonly called the state of na- 
ture, could not or would not learn. But when Revelation has come, and 
with its miracles has quickened man to see and feel the continual mira- 
cles of Nature, Providence, and the Spirit, then Nature can verify and 
illustrate with wondrous beauty what man could not, by the help of Na- 
ture only, discover and prove. Accordingly Dr. Peabody wisely and 
well devotes eight out of his twelve Lectures to the confirmation which 
Nature, human nature, human life, and human society afford of the be- 
nevolence, the providence, and the holiness of God, and to the intima- 
tions which, once awakened by revelation, we recognize in creation, 
consciousness, and conscience, of man’s immortality. 

In short, we think Dr. Peabody sustains the claim he makes in his 
Preface, that, though his idea of Christianity being natural religion is 
not new, yet his use of it as the basis of a treatise on the “ Evidences of 
Christianity ” is somewhat new; and we conclude with expressing our 
conviction that this volume is a worthy embodiment of its author's abil- 
ity, scholarship, and moral wisdom. 
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7.—A Oritical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. With 
a Complete Bibliography of the Subject. By Wiut1am Rovnse- 
vitte ALGER. — Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life: 
or, A Catalogue of Works relating to the Nature, Origin, and 
Destiny of the Soul. The Titles classified, and arranged chron- 
ologically, with Notes and Indexes of Authors and Subjects. By 
Ezra Assot. Forming an Appendix to the History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life, by William R. Alger. Philadelphia: 


George W. Childs. 1864. 8vo. pp. 914. 


Peruars so comprehensive a book as this on the subject to which 
it relates had never been written before. We know of none which at 
once covers so much ground and includes such a number and diversity 
of details. It should and could have been only a long labor; and 
though Mr. Alger is still a young man, it is due to him to say that his 
mind was strongly drawn toward this field of inquiry at an early 
period of his novitiate, and that his studies have had this prevailing 
direction from the very first, so that we have here the condensed 
thought and research of nearly twenty years, — the specific plan of this 
book having been held in view for more than half that time. And we 
have abundant evidence that these years have been spent with unusual 
diligence and with a concentration of purpose rare in one who bears at 
the same time the charge of constant professional duty. The author 
has sought access, wherever it was in his power, to original sources of 
knowledge ; and when these were in languages in which he could not 
consult them, he has had recourse seldom to merely popular works, but 
almost always to writers confessedly of the highest authority. Copious 
references in the foot-notes and quotations in the text amply attest his 
fidelity in investigation; and though we have not attempted the verifi- 
cation of this part of the work, we are confident that it has been per- 
formed with conscientious impartiality and accuracy. 

The First Part, entitled “ Historical and Critical Introductory Views,” 
contains a general outline of the theories that have been maintained as 
to the origin and destiny of the soul, the significance of death, and the 
nature of the future life. Part Second —“ Ethnic Thoughts concern- 
ing a Future Life” — is a history of the various forms which the life 
beyond death has assumed in the belief and mythology of all non- 
Christian nations, including the Hebrews, whose place is rather, as 
seems to us, in juxtaposition with Christians than among “the Gen- 
tiles”; for orthodoxy and latitudinarianism alike place the Hebrew and 
the Christian religion in the relation of source and fountain, or of germ 
and fruit, or of part and whole. The Third Part —“ New Testament 
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Teachings concerning a Future Life” — gives a detailed analysis of 
the distinctive characteristics in this regard of the several portions of the 
sacred canon respectively, and of the discourses of Jesus Christ, together 
with a summary of what the author deems the essential doctrines of 
Christianity on the subject in hand. The Fourth Part —*“ Christian 
Thoughts concerning a Future Life ” — is a synopsis of the patristic, 
medizeval, and modern doctrines as to things beyond death and beyond 
this world. Part Fifth —“ Historical and Critical Dissertations con- 
cerning a Future Life” — discusses several secondary phases of belief 
and minor dogmas — modes of or corollaries from the doctrine of im- 
mortality — which had not found an appropriate place in the preceding 
portions of the work. 

The Second Part, while it demanded more labor, profounder study, 
and larger knowledge than all the rest of the book, is by far the best 
portion, and indicates the author’s superior capacity of learned research, 
—at once of shaping inquiries and of ascertaining where and how 
they may best be answered. The Fourth Part, covering a large por- 
tion and comprehending a most important chapter of Christian his- 
tory, deserves similar praise. Indeed, what merits great commenda- 
tion throughout the entire volume is the writer’s evident purpose 
to produce and compile, for the benefit of his readers, whatever lay 
within his reach that could have any important bearing on his subject. 
Thus, though his work is not in form and method precisely a “his- 
tory,” but rather a series of historical, critical, and dogmatic essays, 
it contains very ample materials for a systematic history. 

In our last sentence we have intimated what may be deemed:a fault. 
The book is not what it professes to be, — not less indeed, but more, 
yet other than its title promises. It lacks symmetry and unity. Still 
further, it has not the homogeneousness of style and manner which 
is expected in what purports to be a connected work. We are in- 
clined to think that the author either shaped his materials as they 
came to his hand, or gathered them as he could put them to some 
immediate use, writing now a sermon, now a lecture, now an essay for 
a review, meanwhile ever and anon a chapter of the contemplated 
work ; and that these various kinds of composition have been here 
brought together with very little change. 

There is, in the parts of the volume which refer to modern states of 
opinion, an air of antagonism which hardly suits the dignity of history. 
And we feel by no means sure that the author is not sometimes hacking 
with stout arm and valorous intent at the prostrate forms of theological 
monsters slain ages ago. We think that those whom he professes to 
oppose would hardly recognize their own dogmas in his representations 
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of them. There is, withal, in these doctrinal discussions, we will not 
say a bitterness, for it is perfectly clear that the book is written in a 
kindly temper, but a matter-of-course, ex cathedra statement of certain 
views as self-evident in the light of reason, and of the opposite views 
as palpably absurd or ridiculous, — in fine, a tone which has struck us 
unpleasantly even when we entirely agreed in opinion with the author. 

With this sharp assertion on matters at issue among the established 
sects of Christendom, we cannot but contrast a somewhat vague deliv- 
erance as to points in discussion between the advocates of historical 
Christianity on the one hand, and the various divisions of the natural- 
istic school on the other. Here the balance of the author’s reasoning 
preponderates on the side of orthodoxy ; but pains are taken to heap all 
the little weights that can be found to bring the other scale as nearly as 
possible to a counterpoise. This fancy is carried so far, that the book, 
consecrated as it is to the illustration and confirmation of “the hope full 
of immortality,” closes with a labored, and, we must say, in our appre- 
hension an utterly heathenish, attempt to demonstrate the comparative 
insignificance of that hope in its bearing on human character and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Alger’s narrative and historical style is clear, sufficiently concise, 
and well suited to his subject. But in the rhetorical portions of his 
book, (and we include the argumentative parts, which are highly rhetor- 
ical,) there is a frequent turgidness, and we sometimes find a sentence 
which we cannot understand even on the third or fourth reading. 

These criticisms we make in simple justice to our readers; but in 
spite of its defects, Mr. Alger’s book is a work highly creditable to his 
ability, industry, learning, and perseverance, and adapted to be of great 
service alike to members of his own profession and to the more thought- 
ful and inquiring portion of the larger public. 

Mr. Abbot’s Appendix ought to be a volume by itself. We do not 
use the word perfect in its ordinary American sense of imperfect, when 
we speak of this work as perfect in its kind. In form, method, and 
execution it could not be better, and as to its completeness one cannot 
read Mr. Abbot’s Preface, and see how many and various were the 
catalogues and bibliographical works which he consulted, without feel- 
ing sure that no book important enough to deserve commemoration has 
been overlooked, while even review articles and pamphlet essays are 
not suffered to pass without record. 

The classification of this Catalogue is logical and exhaustive. The 
Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul furnish respectively the desig- 
nation of the three classes which form the primary division. Under 
the Second Class we have two Sections, the first comprising “ Compre- 
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hensive Works,” and the second works on the Pre-Existence of the 
Soul. The three Sections of the Third Class comprise respectively 
“Comprehensive Works on the Immortality of the Soul and the Fu- 
ture Life” ; works on the “ Doctrine concerning the Soul and the Fu- 
ture Life among Nations and Sects not Christian”; and works on the 
“Doctrine of the Soul and the Future Life in Christian Theology.” 
Under the second of these Sections there are five subdivisions of the 
first, sixteen of the second, and six of the third order ; under the third, 
six subdivisions of the first, seventeen of the second, and four of the 
third order. An Appendix follows on “ Modern Spiritualism, or Spirit- 
ism, Ghosts, ete.”; and another on the “ Nature, Origin, and Destiny 
of the Souls of Brutes.”. The whole number of works and editions 
thus catalogued is but little short of five thousand, without reckoning 
reviews of specific works, which are named and described in notes ap- 
pended to their respective titles. 

Under each of these numerous divisions, the titles,are arranged in 
chronological order. Each title is given in full, with a specification of 
the shape, number of pages, publishers, and place of publication of the 
work. Still more, whenever the rareness or importance of the book 


renders it desirable, a concise note is added to the title, containing a — 


compend of its critical history, an estimate of its value, and often a 
summary of its contents. These notes are so numerous, rich, and full, 
as to make the catalogue singularly attractive to the reader, and the 
amount, not of mere book-statistics, but of curious and precious learn- 
ing and of keen and searching comment, comprised in these pages, 
would alone secure for them a foremost place among standard works in 
the department of bibliography. An Index of Authors, Pseudonymes, 
and Anonymous Works, and an Index of Subjects, complete this mono- 
graph, and render it as easy of use as it is thorough, comprehensive, 
and systematic. 

No description that can be given of Mr. Abbot’s work is adequate to 
its merits. We doubt whether within the same space there has ever 
been a digest of more ripe learning, knowledge, and wisdom. It only 
meets the expectations of those readers who know its author; it must 
be a surprise to the greater number to whom he would have been 
earlier known had not his modesty exceeded his merits. 
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8.— The Life and Times of Joun Huss; or the Bohemian Ref- 
ormation of the Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Gitvert. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx., 632; 
xiii., 651. 


THERE is need of a good life of Huss in English, and Mr. Gillett 
has not, we regret to say, supplied the need. The two thick octavo 
volumes in which he narrates the life of Huss and the history of the 
Bohemian religious controversies are striking illustrations of the shal- 
low quality of much that passes for learning and scholarship in America. 
Mr. Gillett has not studied enough and does not know enough to write 
a good life of Huss. He is, moreover, deficient in the historic faculty. 
He has neither insight nor imagination. He rarely seizes the relation 
between character and circumstance; he fails in analysis of motive, 
and he has no pictorial skill. He seems to have undertaken the task 
without any special qualifications for it. In his Preface he says: “I 
have felt that the Bohemian Reformation was justly entitled to a larger 
share of attention than it has yet received ; and such leisure as profes- 
sional duties would allow, during a course of several years, and rare 
‘ opportunities of access to the necessary documents, have been em- 
ployed in elucidating a period in modern history but little known, yet 
scarcely inferior in interest and importance to any that preceded or 
that have followed it, with the exception of the Great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century.” Whether Mr. Gillett means by “rare 
opportunities of access to the necessary documents,” infrequent op- 
portunities or unusual opportunities, we are at a loss to know. If 
infrequent, he should have doubted their sufficiency. If unusual, he 
mistakes their character, so far as appears from his statement of the au- 
thorities used by him in composing his book. No scholar would think 
of writing the life of Huss unless he had at his disposal all the au- 
thorities to which Mr. Gillett refers, no one of which is rare in the sense 
in which that word is used by learned writers. Mr. Gillett seems to 
have had access to the common sources from which the modern ac- 
counts of Huss’s life have been derived, and to have had no others. 
He has made no strictly original investigations, and has not come into 
possession of any documents with which other writers on the subject 
have not been familiar. 

The list which Mr. Gillett gives of books read and consulted for his 
work, affords a curious measure of his scholarship. It is made without 
any correct critical discrimination. One might suppose that an author 
would hardly undertake the life of Huss without a competent knowl- 
edge of German; but when we find him referring to Schmidt’s 
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“History of the Dutch” as a work throwing light on the relations of 
Bohemia and the German Empire, we are compelled to believe that 
his knowledge of German, if not of English, is insufficient for any 
literary purpose. The work which he means to refer to is one that he 
afterwards cites as Geschicht der Deutschen, — and of which the 
proper title is Geschichte der Deutschen von der diltesten bis auf die 
jetzigen Zeiten, von M. I. Schmidt. This work was first published near 
the end of the last century, and has long since been superseded by later 
and more accurate histories of Germany. 

Again, he refers, in his Preface, to “ Oudin’s Dictionary of English 
Authors,” — a title with which we are unacquainted, and by which we 
suppose the author to refer to the well-known work of the learned and 
laborious Casimir Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesie Anti- 
quis. But such carelessness or ignorance is inexcusable in a writer 
venturing on such a task as that undertaken by Mr. Gillett. 

The pages of his book are throughout disfigured by mistakes in 
names. Thus, in the first hundred pages of the first volume, we have 
Steikna frequently for Stiekna; Bishopteintz for Bischofteinitz ; Mul- 
heim for Miihlheim; Boncicault for Boucicault; and other mistakes 
even worse. Thus, on page 16, “the church of St. Galli” is spoken 
of,—a saint unknown to any English calendar. Mr. Gillett has per- 
haps read “ecclesia S. Galli,” and preserved the Latin genitive in 
his English sentence. Again, on page 35, reporting the phrases of 
the reformer Janow, he represents him as saying: “They [the pious] 
are reproached as Beghards and Turpins, Picards and wretches.” 
Here Beghards and Picards are but different forms of the same word ; 
while by Turpins is meant Turlpinii or Turlupini, —a name of doubt- 
ful meaning, by which one of the many heretical sects of the four- 
teenth century was designated. The words of Matthias of Janow 
(which are not quoted by Mr. Gillett) afford no justification for his 
errors. They are simply, “ Propter quod tales homines devoti, qui 
similia vulgo profano non agunt, Bechardi vel Turlpinii, aut aliis no- 
minibus blasphemis communiter jam nominantur.” 

But errors like these, although such as a genuine scholar could 
never make, might perhaps be pardoned if the book in which they are 
found gave evidence in other respects of special merit or ability. But 
Mr. Gillett’s style is as inaccurate as his learning. A few sentences 
from his volumes will show the quality of his writing. In his account 
of the Council of Pisa, held in 1409, he says: “On the 15th of June 
the Council proceeded to take measures for the election of a new Pope. 
Towards evening, twenty-three cardinals entered the conclave provided 
for their reception in the episcopal palace. Their session continued 
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till the 26th of the month. According to the monk of St. Denis, the 
conclave breathed nothing but disinterestedness, piety, and zeal for the 
Church of God. But the more plain-spoken De Niem forces us to 
question somewhat the sincerity of their devotion. Each of the electors 
had promised, in case he should be elected, to remember the cardinals’ 
Jriends, and grant their demands.” (Vol. I. p. 116.) The Italics in the 
preceding passage indicate a confusion in the author’s mind. The con- 
clave appears at first as a suite of apartments ; then we find it breath- 
ing piety ; and finally it has to serve as the grammatical antecedent of 
“their devotion.” In the concluding sentence, “each of the electors” 
means each cardinal; and, instead of “the cardinals’ friends,” we 
should perhaps read, “the friends of such of the cardinals as might 
have supported his pretensions.” 

On page 124 Mr. Gillett says, “ One of the first acts of the newly- 
elected Pope was a bull in favor of the mendicants. ... . This order of 
monks had been established in the beginning of the thirteenth century.” 
Just afterward he speaks of “these brethren of St. Dominic” ; and on 
page 127 he says, “ The act of the Pope was evidently one of partiality 
and favoritism toward the mendicants, of which order he had been him- 
self a member.” Now the mendicants were not an order. The Fran- 
ciscan mendicants were as numerous as the Dominican; and Alex- 
ander V. had belonged to the Franciscan, and not to the Dominican 
order. 

These are but specimens of many similar exhibitions of careless 
statement and bad writing. Another fault in Mr. Gillett’s style is his 
frequent repetition of facts of more or less importance. Thus, Vol. I. 
page 41, he says: “On June 7th, 1394, Anne of Luxembourg, wife of 
Richard II. of England, died. Her attendants returned to Bohemia; 
many of them, like their mistress, had imbibed the views of Wickliffe. 
They brought back with them from England to Prague copies of his 
books. The new opinions found adherents.” On page 57 these facts 
are repeated in words slightly varied; but not satisfied with this, on 
page 67 Mr. Gillett tells us a third time of the return of the queen’s 
attendants, and the spread of Wickliffe’s doctrines through their means. 
We have not read the book carefully enough to assert that the same 
statements, for which, we believe, there is no sufficient historical evi- 
dence, are not repeated a fourth, and even a fifth time. 

So on page 41 we are told that the University of Prague was found- 
ed in 1360 ; and on page 48 the same statement is repeated. In both 
instances the date is wrong. The correct date is 1347.* 


* Mr. Gillett probably took the date at second hand, from some writer who had 
been misled by the circumstance that Trithemius, in the Chronicon Hirsaugiense, 
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We might extend the list of Mr. Gillett’s mistakes to a great length, 
and give further specimens of the poverty and inelegance of his style. 
But we have done enough to show how far his work is from satisfying 
the just demands of criticism. It is not a pleasant task thus to exhibit 
the incapacity of an author who proposes to himself so respectable an 
object as the composition of an historical or biographical work on the 
scale of this Life of Huss. It is a painful task, indeed, to show that so 
much time has been wasted, so much effort thrown away, by an author, 
and such a hinderance as this big book put in the path of future students. 

We do not doubt Mr. Gillett’s desire to produce a work creditable to 
his own scholarship and to American letters. He has done the con- 
trary ; and the least reparation he can make is to fit himself by years 
of honest and careful study to rewrite the life of a man who deserves 
so well at the hands of his biographer as John Huss. 





9.— The History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By Joun 
Foster Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 615 and 548. 


Tuis important work reaches us too late to admit of an elaborate re- 
view in the present number of the North American. We are unwilling, 
however, to delay our welcome to it, and our congratulations of its 
author on having achieved a work honorable alike to himself and to 
American letters. 

The reader who brings to the subject of this History the common 
impression as to the character and capacity of Charles of Burgundy 
may wonder whence the materials could be drawn for the two ample 
volumes already completed, and the third, of which we have the prom- 
ise. But Mr. Kirk, by taking a broad European view of his theme, 
has with great skill and conscious power bound the fortunes of this 
hitherto discredited prince to great national and international move- 
ments, which testify to a dying past and bespeak a stirring future. 
Though as yet diplomacy on the grand scale had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of a new era, and no successor had yet appeared to vindicate 
the shades of Wickliffe and Huss, powers were at work, which were 





under the year 1360, says: “His quoque temporibus Carolus Imperator IV. 
ex Rege Bohemia, ut supra [an. 1346] diximus, factus ... Gymnasium ... Pragew 
instituit, quod tam Papx, quam suis privilegiis ...mirum in modum decoravit.” 
The general phrase, “his quoque temporibus,” indicates that Trithemius did not 
intend to fix the exact date of the foundation. The Papal bull establishing the 
privileges of the University is dated on the 26th of January, 1347. 
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heaving up a new field of toil and battle for the forces of modern civili- 
zation. To the secular history of this destructive and formative period 
Mr. Kirk has made a very valuable contribution. The religious side, 
however, at least so far as these two volumes carry us, scarcely appears, 
except as a casual circumstance of the other; whether it is that the 
Papacy had not recovered from its struggle with the great Councils, or 
that the lull of apathy which prophesies and justifies reform was too 
motionless for the historian’s stage, or simply that it is impossible thor- 
oughly to trace the springs of popular feeling in times when there was 
no master mind to rouse the people to a sense of their wants and their 
rights. The absence of this element, and indeed of all lofty moral ac- 
tion, as it confines and lowers the level on which the author must move, 
throws him back in his other resources. He has turned to good account 
the contrast between Louis of France and Charles of Burgundy. 

He takes no serious exception to the current verdict as to the former, 
but he brings forward many arguments to prove that Louis’s rival was 
neither brute nor fool. He has no hero, for it was impossible to find 
one, but he gives some new readings of Charles’s character, which tend 
to redeem him from the contempt and aversion which have often been 
lavished on him. He even seems to accept for him the title of “The 
Napoleon of the Middle Ages,” and, with his usual brilliant ingenuity, 
succeeds in drawing a parallel quite as close perhaps as any other in 
which the genuine Napoleon has been made to figure. There is no 
opening for worship on the part either of writer or reader; no dis- 
coverer of new worlds, no royal patroness, no betrayed patriot, no heroic 
deliverer, no martyred confessor. All is masculine, save a single glimpse 
of Margaret of Anjou, as she leaves the scene in wan defeat and hope- 
less doom, the episode of the heroic Jeanne Laisné (La Hachette), and 
a touch or two of the conjugal felicities and infelicities of the time. 

These are serious drawbacks to an historical subject, and Mr. Kirk has 
gained a positive victory in overcoming them. With so little of human 
sympathy to help him, he has written a book of which the interest flags 
scarcely fora moment. His reading is large, his estimate of the duties 
of an historian strict and conscientious, his view of social and national 
relations broad and clear, and his pen always quick and free. There 
are abundant signs of discriminating industry, and of familiarity with 
the needed accessible materials. And though there is no want of acute 
and ingenious observations, there is no offensive parade of philosophy, 
no suicidal attempt to banish human will from the very theatre in which 
it has most splendidly exerted itself. 

Since History has taken upon itself, in part, the extinct office of the 
Historical Novel, it has a chartered right to the pomp and circum- 
stance of narration. Our author has not used this license licentiously. 
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Mr. Kirk’s vocabulary is very copious, too much so, sometimes, for 
the best effect. With uncommon command of expression, and a large 
fund of illustration, he tarries too seldom to condense his descriptions. 
His pictures are too communicative. They do not always give us the 
few representative traits, which are so much more telling than the 
whole. They rather fill than prompt the mind. He does not stop to 
choose the single shaft which is sure to hit the white, but even when 
he hits it, as he often does, he spends a careless bolt or two, as if to 
work off the exuberance of his ammunition. Or, if we may change the 
figure, he often prefers paying out his treasure in silver bulk to compact 
gold. Possessed as he is, in a high degree, of almost all the elements 
of descriptive power, and masterly as is his use of them in numerous 
cases, he is not invariably equal to himself. There are many pas- 
sages, indeed, of high excellence, but there are others in which he has 
put on his book-spectacles, instead of looking straight out at nature’s 
windows. In a word, he seldom fails to content the reader, and he 
often satisfies him. 

Mr. Kirk is scrupulous in discharging one of the first duties of an 
historian, that of carefully naming his authorities. This is no less wise 
than conscientious ; for no history, without merit absolutely unique, can 
hope long to retain the regard of judicious men, which is not frank 
enough to meet a cross-examination, and not generous enough to offer 
the use of its own oil to those who wish to travel on the same road. 
Jean Paul has praised one of his own created women, because she used 
to read the preface and notes as well as formal text. The male reader 
would be unwise who should neglect Mr. Kirk’s notes. In these he 
flees from the constraint of a necessarily conventional text to the liberty 
of the area below, and scatters some of his best things on either hand. 
The passages of sustained facetiousness or irony, whether in text or 
note, are, however, little to our taste. 

The interest of Mr. Kirk’s volumes steadily rises with the progress 
of his history, and the volume which is yet to appear is not likely to 
fall off in this respect. 

The typographical execution of these volumes (with some exceptions 
as to the punctuation) is excellent, and the correctness of the text is 
exemplary. But the book is deficient in auxiliary furniture. The omis- 
sion of a minute analytical table of contents (like that which is prefixed 
to Prescott’s Philip the Second or to Milman’s Latin Christianity) is 
a serious inconvenience to readers, who must wait for the completion of 
another volume in order to enjoy the luxury of an index. A greater 
omission, perhaps, is that of a full historical map, accommodated to the 
political geography of the fifteenth century. Such maps have now be- 
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come moderately accessible to professed students, but they are almost 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers. Should these suggestions meet 
the eye of the author, we hope that in another edition (which is not far 
behind) he will insert a map in each of these volumes, particularly as so 
many persons borrow such books from libraries or take them in clubs. 
Mr. Kirk, in his quiet Preface, has modestly referred to his relation 
to Mr. Prescott. That eminent man, in the Preface to his Philip the 
Second, had recorded his personal regard for Mr. Kirk, and his high 
opinion of his talents. The author of these volumes will deem it no 
small reward for his labors if they place him by the side (as they bid 
fair to do) of his honored friend and master. 

















10.— My Farm of Edgewood: a Country Book. By the Author of 
“Reveries of a Bachelor.” New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 


12mo. pp. 319. 











Tuts pleasant book deserves the warm welcome it has received from 
the public. Ten years of farming life have made Mr. Mitchell only 
the better author. They have not deprived his style of its old refine- 
ment and grace, and they have given to it new robustness and vigor. 
He writes now not like a sentimental youth, but as a man of practical 
experience, good feeling, and good sense ; and if here and there in this 
volume, especially at the beginning, there is a strain of his former man- 
nerism, it serves to give a zest to the fresher and better portions of the 
book. 

Nor is the excellence of the book simply literary. It has substantial 
merit as a practical treatise on Farming Life in New England. It is 
for farmers to read, no less than for mere lovers of the country or of 
country books. Mr. Mitchell has unusual skill in putting his expe- 
rience, his culture, his taste, his delicate perceptions, into such literary 
forms as to make them of use to others. His hints, suggestions, and 
advice are, moreover, enforced by his success. He has proved his right 
to teach, and he will not want hearers. 

There is one blemish in the book which we regret, and which we 
trust Mr. Mitchell will remove as unworthy of his better sense, — an 
occasional sneer as of indifference to the national interests of this time. 
He says, (p. 77,) “The American eagle is (or was) a fine bird,” as 
if it were the less fine now that its wings are loosed and it spreads 
them for freer flight. We, he says, (p. 196,) pit no gladiators against 
each other, “but we send our armies out, of a hundred thousand in 
blue and gray, and look at their butchery of each other very coolly, — 
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through the newspapers, — and dine on pdaté de fois gras.” The implied 
comparison is unworthy of the author. If our battles are no more to 
us than gladiatorial shows, Mr. Mitchell’s work is useless. A country 
that is not worth fighting for is not worth cultivating. 

We should care little for this blemish, if My Farm at Edgeworth 
were a less deserving book. It has the vitality which springs from love 
of and acquaintance with nature, and will long be read as one of the 
best and pleasantest pictures of a New England farm, and of the charms 
and drawbacks of our New England country life. 


11.— Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wapsworra Loneret- 
Low. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. pp. v., 225. 


Ir is no wonder that Mr. Longfellow should be the most popular of 
American, we might say, of contemporary poets. The fine humanity 
of his nature, the wise simplicity of his thought, the picturesqueness of 
his images, and the deliciously limpid flow of his style, entirely justify 
the public verdict, and give assurance that his present reputation will 
settle into fame. That he has not this of Tennyson, nor that of Brown- 
ing, may be cheerfully admitted, while he has so many other things that 
are his own. There may be none of those flashes of lightning in his 
verse that make day for a moment in this dim cavern of consciousness , 
where we grope; but there is an equable sunshine that touches the 
landscape of life with a new charm, and lures us out into healthier air. 
If he fall short of the highest reaches of imagination, he is none the 
less a master within his own sphere, — all the more so, indeed, that he 
is conscious of his own limitations, and wastes no strength in striving to 
be other than himself. Genial, natural, and original, as much as in 
these latter days it is given to be, he holds a place among our poets like 
that of Irving among our prose-writers. Make whatever deductions and 
qualifications, and they still keep their place in the hearts ayd minds of 
men. In point of time he is our Chaucer, —the first who imported a 
finer foreign culture into our poetry. 

His present volume shows a greater ripeness than any of its prede- 
cessors. We find a mellowness of early autumn in it. There is the 
old sweetness native to the man, with greater variety of: character and 
experience. The personages are all drawn from the life, and sketched 
with the light firmness of a practised art. They have no more individu- 
ality than is necessary to the purpose of the poem, which consists of a 
series of narratives told by a party of travellers gathered in Sudbury 
Inn, and each suited, either by its scene or its sentiment, to the speaker 
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who recites it. In this also there is a natural reminiscence of Chaucer; 
and if we miss the rich minuteness of his Van Eyck painting, or the 
depth of his thoughtful humor, we find the same airy grace, tenderness, 
simple strength, and exquisite felicities of description. Nor are twinkles 
of sly humor wanting. The Interludes, and above all the Prelude, are 
masterly examples of that perfect ease of style which is, of all things, 
the hardest to attain. The verse flows clear and sweet as honey, and 
with a faint fragrance that tells, but not too plainly, of flowers that grew 
in many fields. We are made to feel that, however tedious the processes 
of culture may be, the ripe result in facile power and scope of fancy is 
purely delightful. We confess that we are so heartily weary of those 
cataclysms of passion and sentiment with which literature has been con- 
vulsed of late, — as if the main object were, not to move the reader, but 
to shake the house about his ears, —that the homelike quiet and beauty 
of such poems as these is like an escape from noise to nature. 

As regards the structure of the work looked at as a whole, it strikes 
us as a decided fault, that the Saga of King Olaf is so disproportion- 
ately long, especially as many of the pieces which compose it are by no 
means so well done as the more strictly original ones. We have no 
quarrel with the foreign nature of the subject as such, — for any good 
matter is American enough for a truly American poet; but we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Longfellow has sometimes mistaken mere strange- 

- ness for freshness, and has failed to make his readers feel the charm he 
himself felt. Put into English, the Saga seems too Norse ; and there 
is often a hitchiness in the verse that suggests translation with over- 
much heed for literal closeness. It is possible to assume alien forms of 
verse, but hardly to enter into forms of thought alien both in time and 
in the ethics from which they are derived. “The Building of the Long 
Serpent” is not to be named with Mr. Longfellow’s “ Building of the 
Ship,” which he learned from no Heimskringla, but from the dockyards 
of Portland, where he played as a boy. We are willing, however, to 
pardon the, parts which we find somewhat ineffectual, in favor of the 
“Nun of Nidaros,” which concludes, and in its gracious piety more 

than redeems, them all. 





12.— In War Time, and Other Poems. By JouHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIER. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. pp. vi., 152. 


Ir is a curious illustration of the attraction of opposites, that, among 
our elder poets, the war we are waging finds its keenest expression in 
the Quaker Whittier. Here is, indeed, a soldier prisoner on parole in 
a drab coat, with no hope of exchange, but with a heart beating time to 
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the tap of the drum. Mr. Whittier is, on the whole, the most American 
of our poets, and there is a fire of warlike patriotism in him that burns 
all the more intensely that it is smothered by his creed» * But it is not 
as a singular antithesis of dogma and character that this peculiarity of 
his is interesting to us. The fact has more significance as illustrating 
how deep an impress the fathers of New England stamped upon the 
commonwealth they founded. Here is a descendant and member of the 
sect they chiefly persecuted, more deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
Puritans than even their own lineal representatives. The New-Eng- 
lander is too strong for the sectarian, and the hereditary animosity 
softens to reverence, as the sincere man, looking back, conjures up the 
image of a sincerity as pure, though more stern, than his own. And 
yet the poetic sentiment of Whittier misleads him as far in admiration, 
as the pitiful snobbery of certain renegades perverts them to depre- 
ciation, of the Puritans. It is not in any sense true that these pious 
and earnest men brought with them to the New World the deliberate 
forethought of the democracy which was to develop itself from their 
institutions. They brought over its seed, but unconsciously, and it was 
the kindly nature of the soil and climate that was to give it the chance 
to propagate and disperse itself. The same conditions have produced 
the same results also at the South, and nothing but slavery blocks the 
way to a perfect sympathy between the two sections. 

Mr. Whittier is essentially a lyric poet, and the fervor of his temper- 
ament gives his pieces of that kind a remarkable force and effective- 
ness. Twenty years ago many of his poems were in the nature of 
conciones ad populum, vigorous stump-speeches in verse, appealing as 
much to the blood as the brain, and none the less convincing for that. 
By regular gradations ever since his tone has been softening and his 
range widening. As a poet he stands somewhere between Burns and 
Cowper, akin to the former in patriotic glow, and to the latter in 
intensity of religious anxiety verging sometimes on morbidness. His 
humanity, if it lack the humorous breadth of the one, has all the tender- 
ness of the other. In love of outward nature he yields to neither. 
His delight in it is not a new sentiment or a literary tradition, but the 
genuine passion of a man born and bred in the country, who has not 
merely a visiting acquaintance with the landscape, but stands on terms 
of lifelong friendship with hill, stream, rock, and tree. In his descrip- 
tions he often catches the expression of rural scenery, a very different 
thing from the mere Yooks, with the trained eye of familiar intimacy. 
A somewhat shy and heremitical being we take him to be, and more 
a student of his own heart than of men. His characters, where hé in- 
troduces such, are commonly abstractions, with little of the flesh and 
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blood of real life in them, and this from want of experience rather 
than of sympathy ; for many of his poems show him capable of friend- 
ship almost womanly in its purity and warmth. One quality which we 
especially value in him is the intense home-feeling which, without any 
conscious aim at being American, gives his poetry a flavor of the soil 
surprisingly refreshing. Without being narrowly provincial, he is the 
most indigenous of our poets. In these times, especially, his uncalcu- 
lating love of country has a profound pathos in it. He does not flare 
the flag in our faces, but one feels the heart of a lover throbbing in his 
anxious verse. 

Mr. Whittier, if the most fervid of our poets, is sometimes hurried 
away by this very quality, in itself an excellence, into being the most 
careless. He draws off his verse while the fermentation is yet going 
on, and before it has had time to compose itself and clarify into the 
ripe wine of expression. His rhymes are often faulty beyond the 
most provincial license even of Burns himself. Vigor without elegance 
will never achieve permanent success in poetry. We think, also, that 
he has too often of late suffered himself to be seduced from the true 
path to which his nature set up finger-posts for him at every corner, 
into metaphysical labyrinths whose clew he is unable to grasp. The 
real life of his genius smoulders into what the woodmen call a smudge, 
and gives evidence of itself in smoke instead of flame. Where he fol- 
lows his truer instincts, he is often admirable in the highest sense, and 
never without the interest of natural thought and feeling naturally ex- 
pressed. 





13.— Alice of Monmouth; an Idyl of the Great War. With other 
Poems. By Epmunp C. Stepman. New York: Carleton. 1864. 
pp- 151. 


Reapers of this little volume will desire to possess themselves at 
once of a former one by the same author, which they will find adver- 
tised on the fly-leaf. The leading poem has great and substantial mer- 
its, not the least of which we reckon to be that it is really interesting. 
It is not only American, but contemporaneously so in its scenery and 
incidents; while a hearty patriotism without bravado gives it a peculiar 
claim upon our liking. There may be here and there a reminiscence 
of “ Maud,” that most intensely characteristic of modern poems, but this 
is only in the externals of structure and versifi¢ation. The vitalizing 
elements of the poem are its own, and it is a true birth of the author’s 
minw, not an artificially congested poemunculus. The scene is laid in 
New Jersey, and the accessories of landscape and manners are in as 
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close keeping with literal fact as will consort with poetic treatment. 
The* descriptions, whether of natural or social scenery, are vivid and 
picturesque. The author has absorbed the outward associations that 
naturally group themselves about his characters, and is able accord- 
ingly to give them back to us sufficiently imbued with his own senti- 
ment to engage our sympathy. Mr. Stedman, like most persons of 
imaginative temperament, has felt that want of sharp contrast in the 
conditions of American life so essential to the picturesque. He has 
accordingly had recourse to the Old World device of an unequal mar- 
riage in order to give piquancy to his plot. We doubt if the mere 
inequalities of wealth, where there is no such thing as established and 
traditional rank, will fully answer the occasion ; and perhaps our poets 
will some day find that the necessity which compels them to deal with 
the primal instincts of human nature, instead of its artificial upholstery, 
is a source of strength to them rather than a deprivation. And in Mr. 
Stedman’s own case we find it to be so. One of the most distinguished 
merits of the poem is the sincere feeling of those passages where he 
shows the final triumph of the human over the educated sympathies, 
and brings father and daughter together on the higher ground of a 
common sorrow. We cannot say that we like some of Mr. Stedman’s 
experiments in unrhymed lyrical measures. Collins has, perhaps, been 
more successful than any other who has made essays in that kind, and 
his examples are all short. Specimens of any great length always give 
us the impression of minced prose. It was, however, a matter of choice 
with Mr. Stedman, and not an expedient of poverty ; for some of the 
rhymed lyrics in his volume (except where he occasionally drops an r, 
as in broader and order, Goliah and fire) are as remarkable for finish 
as feeling. But whatever friendly objections we might make here and 
there, we heartily welcome this little book as a permanent contribution 
to our genuinely native literature. Indeed, we have found it hard to 
criticise at all a poem which brought warm tears to our eyes more than 
once as we read. 





14.— Herne’s Book of Songs. Translated by Cuartes G. Le- 
LAND, Author of “Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book,” and “ Sunshine in 
Thought.” Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 1864. pp. 14, 239. 


Si un Allemand peut étre bel esprit? was asked by the lively French 
Abbé, triumphantly, and the question waited nearly two centuries, to be 
answered at last, not by a pure Teuton, but by a German Jew. No 
wittier man than Heine ever lived, nor any whose wit had more pur- 
pose in it. Tempered as it was with poetic sentiment, intensified by a 
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feeling half patriotism and half of the race that has no country, its cut 
was far deeper than that of Voltaire. If he often seemed the most 
careless of persifleurs, the real strength of Heine, as of Byron, lay in 
the sad sincerity which was the base of his humor. If his lyrical po- 
ems lack the vivida vis of nationality which marks those of Béranger, 
it may well be forgiven to a man of Jewish birth, and they are cer- 
tainly the most graceful, easy, and pathetic of modern times. Heine is 
not a mocker from any want of deep and genuine feeling, so much as 
from disappointed and disillusioned enthusiasm. But this is not the 
place for a critical estimate of him, and Mr. Leland, in his present vol- 
ume, and his translation, some years since, of the “ Book of Songs,” 
has done much to enable even such as cannot read the originals to form 
a judgment for themselves. 

A man of various cultivation and genial temperament, himself the 
author of the most spirited lyric our war has called forth, and an ar- 
dent appreciator of his author, Mr. Leland certainly brought eminent 
qualifications to his labor of love. And he has fully justified the ex- 
pectation of those who augured most highly of his success from their 
knowledge of his fitness. He would himself, we have no doubt, assent 
cheerfully to the axiom of Cervantes, that no translation of poetry can 
be made without sensible loss of that indefinable aroma which charac- 
terizes the writing of masters in their own language. But, granting that, 
we never read a volume of translations which had a higher, or even an 
equal merit, unless we except those of Mr. Brooks. Mr. Leland’s ver- 
sions are faithful, easy, and elegant, conveying with curious nicety the 
tone as well as the meaning of the original. He who has this book al- 
most has Heine. In mere externals, the volume is a very pretty one, 
and we hope the publisher will be encouraged to give us others in thé 
same line, not only because they would be entertaining, but because they 
are of real value in helping us to understand the modes of thought and 
feeling of a people destined to mingle its blood so largely with our own. 





15.— The Two Legacies. Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside Press. 
1863. 16mo. pp. 71. 


Tuts beautiful little volume was among the most graceful and appro- 
priate contributions to the recent fair in Boston for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission. It deserves not to pass away with the occasion, 
for “ The Two Legacies” is a story of rare sweetness, purity, and ten- 
derness. It is not a story of actual characters and life; but the fulness 
of imaginative sympathy which it displays makes it, in a higher sense, 
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a story of real life, and of truth to nature. It is for grown people even 
more than for children ; for its moral, most delicately conveyed, is one 
which the old, not less than the young, need to lay to heart. 

A talent so individual, of such marked refinement, of such womanly 
quality, as that of which “The Two Legacies” gives proof, ought not 
to remain hidden hereafter. 





16. — Substance and Shadow ; or, Morality and Religion in their Rela- 
tion to Life. An Essay upon the Physics of Oreation. By Henry 
JAMES. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 8vo. pp. x., 539. 


Tue “Substance” is Morality, — the feeling of self-hood, of isolation ; 
the attitude, in which the natural man stands, of indifference, neutrality 
towards good and evil, Heaven and Hell. The “Shadow” of this 
opaque self-assertion is Religion,—a sense of opposition to God, of 
forfeiture of the Divine favor. 

It is somewhat startling to hear that moral means indifferent to good, 
and to find religion in the place which, in Goethe’s epigram, is occupied 
by evil, as the shadow that dogs every created thing. But we soon 
discover that something more and something opposite is meant. Mo- 
rality is an antagonism existing only that the Supreme Good may have 
something to overcome, in order therein to reveal itself. Religion is 
not mere darkness, but rather the negative power of light, creating a 
background for its own manifestation. 

With this interpretation the statement becomes more acceptable, 
but still seems one-sided, needlessly paradoxical. Of course morality 
includes the power of self-isolation ; religion includes the sense of un- 
worthiness ; but this is a very partial account of them. It is like saying 
that man is an animal. Certainly he is an animal, but to say this seems 
to assert that he is nothing more. This aspect of paradox comes from 
a vehement desire on the part of Mr. James to enforce at once what he 
considers to be the true meaning of finite existence, and to confute in 
advance the universal opposite error, — universal with the exception of 
Swedenborg. Indeed, throughout the book he steadily maintains an 
attitude of extreme contempt towards the reader; evidently considers 
him as besotted with old notions, not likely to comprehend what is said: 
to him, nor even to attend to it, and accordingly plies him with para- 
doxes, sarcasms, lively thrusts, and pungent epithets, intent to keep him 
awake and alert, but without any hope of acceptance. 

Swedenborg’s service to Philosophy he holds to consist in his vindi- 
cation of natural self-hood as the condition of subsequent spiritual evo- 
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lution, establishing the veracity of our knowledge and the veracity of 
Creation upon an inexpugnable basis, by proving the Creation to be 
the utter self-alienation of God, whereby the creature, having first 
received for his natural form or essence mere destitution, absence of 
reality, and thereby attained the needful projection from the Creator, 
is enabled again to resign this antagonism as the fruit of a separateness 
purely fallacious, —a beneficent illusion, momentarily established as the 
necessary prerequisite through which alone the ulterior design of God 
can be accomplished. 

The distinctive element of the Finite is thus not mere limitation, 
but a limitation that is really affirmative, in the interest of the Finite, 
— the beneficent creative Will of God operating in his creature, — not 
the work of opposing malignity. The point of interest here is the 
element of Freedom. Swedenborg seems to be in general Cartesian.* 
His “correspondences,” “marriage,” &c., are only figurative forms of 
Spinoza’s proposition, — that the order and connection of things is the 
same as the order and connection of thoughts. But in Spinoza’s Sub- 
stance all valid ground of distinction is wanting; the Existence which 
is said to be involved in Being is null, a vacuity, indistinguishable from 
Naught. But if the creature is nothing, then the Creation and the 
Creator are equally nothing. This is the true sense of the reproach of 
Pantheism, often brought against Spinoza,— not a mere pique at his 
denial of individuality, but a feeling that the Reality of the Universe is 
thus made to consist of dead Matter, a Body to which Spirit is want- 
ing ; for Spirit is the essentially creative, and implies utterance, that 
it shall reveal itself, and its meaning become outward, actual, — or, 
what is the same, the actual is a statement of the Infinite. Spinoza 
perhaps said this, but, not penetrating sufficiently the meaning of actu- 
ality, he derived it from merely outward limitation, thus implying a 
dualism, which, of course, being only apparent, and due to error, is 
really set aside, leaving Being non-existent. In other words, the Finite 
conceived abstractly, out of the living connection, leaves the Infinite 
equally abstract and lifeless. The next step must be to recognize that 
limitation is necessarily self-limitation, so that existence is no degrada- 
tion to Spirit, but the Finite 7s the Infinite seen under the guise of self- 
negation, and the Infinite the self-affirmation of the Finite. 

The difficulty in any such statement is, to hold fast the meaning of 
the terms, as involving identity and distinctness all the time, and not at 
one point or another to recur to the current abstractions. It is diffi- 


* See “The Doctrines of Spinoza and Swedenborg identified, so far as they 
claim a Scientific Ground. In Four Letters. By [Maj. Gen. Hitchcock ?] U. S. 
Army. Boston. 1846,” 
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cult firmly to exclude the notion, either that this self-negation is a mere 
juggle, or bo-peep, as Mr. James says, — or else that the Infinite some- 
how submits to a foreign influence. From the side of the Finite, its 
self-affirmation is apt to look like rebellion, a setting-up of the creature 
in opposition to the Creator. It is easy to show the absurdity of these 
notions : — it consists in taking the terms abstractly, and then forgetting 
that they are abstractions, wholly unmeaning by themselves. For ex- 
ample, the arrogant self-exaltation that is feared for the Finite goes 
upon the ground that there ts some reality in it, outside of the Infinite, 
to be kept within bounds, and not allowed to limit its Creator beyond 
what is right and proper. 

It is to escape such difficulties that the mind, in its endless effort to 
solve these high problems, takes refuge in mysticism, in symbols in 
which the failure to grasp the idea is masked by the interposition of 
familiar images that are felt to contain it. Swedenborg presents his 
philosophy as a revelation, — not as thoughts, but as symbols, requiring 
to be translated into thoughts. Not Thought directly, but Feeling, 
Sense, and Fancy are addressed. But since Thought alone is imper- 
sonal and universal, whilst Feeling is casual, the symbol is sure to be 
stretched beyond its capacity ; the meaning it had for one age or condi- 
tion vanishes, leaving only a dried-up, wearisome formula. Then, also, 
we have no criterion whereby to know whether the symbol before us is 
translatable at all, whether it indicates “"y general meaning, or only, for 
instance, a private indigestion. 

It is as a philosopher and not as a seer that Swedenborg appears in 
these pages. In this, however, Mr. James is not quite consistent, but 
sometimes, when we need him most, vanishes as it were through the 
back door into the realm of visions and symbols, forsaking the clear 
light of thought. The temptation is indeed great; the familiar images 
give the reader the sensation of understanding something, or at least of 
something possible to understand, where otherwise he might see nothing 
but darkness. In short, it saves the reader, and the writer too, from 
the toil of thinking, yet gives him the sensation of a result. But is this 
not shirking precisely what we undertook? There is, doubtless, mean- 
ing in these symbols. So there is in a fungus. But what else is Phi- 
losophy than the endeavor to bring up into daylight the meanings that 
lie hushed and hid in the night of Sensation and Feeling? One may 
not feel called to this task. It may be doubted, indeed, whether ideas 
well drenched in flesh and blood do not make their way better than 
in their purer essence. It is like comparing Euclid and a treatise on 
bridge-building. Both are good, but different, and it is mere petulance 
to require of one the merits of the other, or to scold at it for defects 
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inseparable from its nature. No one ona require Mr. James to give a 
philosophical account of the principle of Selfhood. But if he is minded 
to undertake this, it is a pity that he should not get the aid he might 
from the men whom he most blasphemes, —namely, Kant and his 
successors. The same road he must travel, if he would get on; the 
only question is, whether he has reached this point yet, or not yet. 

The question with them, as with him, is an extremely practical one. 
What care we for this “Substance” that you describe, if it be not also 
our substance ? If it be something wholly foreign, forever inaccessible, 
what matter how big it is, or how enduring? If it is nothing ¢o us, we 
will treat it as such, — namely, as nothing. This is the true sense of 
Kant’s thing-in-itself, &c. (whatever his opinions about it may have 
been), — a clumsy, inverted statement, mostly negative in its immediate 
result, directing by indirections, yet pointing out a way which, if it be 
patiently followed without prejudice, may be found to lead to something. 
In Fichte, for example, — if Mr. James will but dive into his meaning 
a little, instead of scoffing at its exterior, — he will find no such fero- 
cious Egotism as he dreams, but a fellow-worker who had reached very 
much the same point with himself. Spinoza’s Absolute is that which is 
not limited from without, — thus suggesting mere vacuity as a possible 
meaning. Fichte adds, that it is self-limited, and thereby real. The un- 
revealed essence of God reveals or realizes itself in an image, which is 
thus its reflex, its opposite. The world of phenomena, as God’s image, 
— the Other-than-He wherein he beholds himself, — is in itself naught, 
mere destitution of Being, existing only to be set aside, to furnish the 
groundwork or material for God’s manifestation of himself. In its sep- 
arateness, apart from God, it is an outcast or naughty existence, to be 
redeemed or restored to the unity of its divine origin by giving up its 
antagonism, and this freely, i. e. as thereby accomplishing its own pur- 
pose, — as self-affirmation, and not mere yielding to fate. It is only 
when this point is reached in the free human intelligence, that the end 
of creation is accomplished. Here is the medium wherein the spirit 
makes the flesh its own, reconciles it to itself, and thus forever creates 
the world anew. It is a process, —the life of the world, wherein the 
organic unity is always accomplishing itself, but never completed. 

In this Mr. James may recognize much that is familiar to him, and a 
parallelism much more in detail might be pointed out. The same diffi- 
culties occur, — for instance, the true position of the nature of phenome- 
nal existence has the same ambiguity to each. Mr. James tells us that 
it would be the utmost error and the deepest misery to mistake natural 
existence for absolute reality, — yet again, that it is quite as necessary 
to the reality of the Creation as the Creator himself, and that unless this 
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is so, Creation confesses itself a sheer imposture, and slinks off at once 
into a despicable, cowardly Pantheism. — Here is the pinch. Matter is 
a descent, a degradation of the Spirit ; it belongs only to the region of 
nature, — is mere opacity, falseness. Yet were it removed, as it ought 
to be, it is difficult to say what would remain. Complete Spiritual man- 
hood is transparent, casts no shadow, — what substantiality, then, is left 
to it? One is reminded of those lines of Hafiz (or Daumer speaking 
in his name): “ A shadow void of essence were he who should stand 
quite pure before the Lord. Sin alone liveth in the life ;—life consists 
of sin.” The Devil, Mr. James says, is the born prince of this world ; 
and one sees not where, within the limits of reality, the boundaries of 
his realm are to be fixed.” “The Divine love towards us naturally is 
eternally active, because it can never be satisfied. It could be satisfied 
only in thoroughly delivering us from evil; but as such deliverance 
would involve the destruction of our natural identity, it necessarily re- 
stricts itself to the perpetual delight of subordinating our evil to its own 
good ; so vivifying human history, or making it immortal.” Does God, 
then, keep us in evil that he may prolong the delight of delivering us ? 
So, with Fichte, the absolute never comes to realization, but is to be 
carried into effect hereafter, in endless ages, by the aggregate efforts of 
countless multitudes and generations of men. In other words, it is not 
carried into effect at all. Nor does it help the matter to say that 
the failure is confined to the region of space and time, — for neither 
Fichte nor Mr. James would be at all satisfied with a Being void of ac- 
tuality. Each zealously opposes a creation ex nihilo ; each requires 
some absolute prius, a terminus a quo,— some material for the crea- 
tive energy to act upon, — in itself nothing, a mere “obstacle ” to be 
overcome ; in short, some postulate, which being given, like the original 
shove to the solar system (Anstoss is one of Fichte’s words), all goes 
on well. 

Thus the two ends do not meet; the idea of reality, once grasped, is 
dropped again, and we have instead the abstractions from which we had 
escaped. Mr. James can hardly mention the name of Kant without 
execration, yet he calmly accepts Kant’s worse mistake, namely, that 
space and time are enly subjective, due to the limitations of finite intel- 
ligence, so that phenomenal existence is only relative for ws, not real, 
and thus of no significance to philosophy, but only,to science, —a most 
unfortunate distinction. At one end the identity in diversity is asserted ; 
at the other, the diversity proves too strong ; a weakness of faith super- 
venes, a fear lest the Infinite should prove too overwhelming, or the 
Finite usurping. This weakness lies at the root of the whole notion of 
“ correspondences,” “ marriage” between these opposites, as when we 
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are told that things in heaven are like things on earth in all respects, 
but in form only, not in material. The kingdom of God upon earth, 
that is, in space and time, turns out, after all, to be impracticable. Space 
and time are not fit for it, cannot contain it, are forever trying to do so, 
but destined to fail to all eternity. The only possible heaven, or realm 
of reality, is a truly Norse one, an internecine conflict of phantoms, 
eternally slain and brought to life again, under penalty of the stoppage 
of the whole celestial economy, with the process whereby, in this per- 
verse way, they get some momentary sensation of the reality they 
want. 

But the universe is no such perennial failure. The Divine Spirit 
always finds means to exist, for it makes the means, and does not re- 
quire that existence should be tacked on to it. Its realization does not 
need to be preceded, nor at any point antagonized, by unreality, in order 
to secure the distinctness of the creature ; this is a material image, quite 
out of place here, as if spirit and flesh were different degrees of the 
same thing. The distinctness 7s the realization, naturally not mere dis- 
tinctness. It is Creation, and not manufacture, that we are speaking of. 
What, then, is the ground of defect in the Finite, — the root of sorrow 
and death? Not Finiteness, but the denial of it, rejection of it as de- 
fect, as hostile to the Infinite. Thus it is held fast, and its living con- 
nection severed. The wise Alphonsos have each his little scheme to 
help out God in the excellent enterprise in which he has been balked 
so long. In their zeal they do not see that the Gracious Spirit is ac- 
complishing every day before their eyes what they demand, and this 
by means of the very miseries that so oppress them. It is not the 
spirit, but the flesh in its abstractness, that cannot endure finiteness. 
In the living spirit this is the source of its life, the act whereby it 
creates for itself a worthy habitation. ° 

This is doubtless what Mr. James means when he says that God’s quar- 
rel is not with our evil, because evil tends by its own limitation to pun- 
ish and correct itself, — but with our good ; that the sinner, and not the 
saint, is as yet God’s best achievement in human nature ; that God’s 
love is in such flagrant contrast with what we call love, that it is wholly 
reserved fomgvhat is intrinsically and intensely hogtile and negative to 
itself, nam r evil, So that it must permit its creature to effloresce 
to the fulles sibilities of his natural finiteness and corruption, that it 
may be converted into otherwise unimaginable good. “ It is the distine- 
tive splendor of the Christian truth,” he says, “ that it alone has dared 
to make, not the gaint, but the sinner, not the angel, but the Devil, not 
good, but evil, the inexpugnable bulwark of God’s power.” The Devil 
(we condense Mr. James’s pages) has been from the beginning our only 
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heaven-appointed churchman and statesman. He is the gentleman and 
man of affairs, whereas no man of truly angelic possibilities is ever 
greatly up to the demands of the actual life. The method of the Divine 
Providence is to manumit the Devil, or bing him by his own lusts exclu- 
sively — which are the love of self and the love of the world — to the joy- 
ous eternal allegiance of man. In the unity of this regenerate natural 
personality, interest will spontaneously effect what principle has hitherto 
vainly enjoined, or self-love accomplish with ease what benevofence has 
only been able hitherto weakly to dream of accomplishing. The back- 
bone of morality has long been providentially broken. ‘The moral force 
men once had, the power of controlling natural appetite and passion, has 
abated, and in its place has come a sense of God’s presence in Nature, 
and the aspiration to realize in life the infinite Beauty which she re- 
veals. The social sentiment, the sense of a living, organic unity among 
men, is accordingly fast absorbing it into its own higher circulation, 
whence it will be reproduced in eyery regenerate esthetic form. This 
perfection of man’s destiny on earth comes about by such a manifesta- 
tion to men’s minds of the evils of our rudimentary unscientific methods 
of intercourse as will make them ashamed of themselves and sick of their 
sacerdotal and political guides. Moral and physical evils have this 
destination, and will increase upon us until we are driven to explore 
their true courses and get rid of them forever. 

But what then? In getting rid of evil, shall we not snap the spring 
that drives the machinery of the world? What is the complaint against 
the existing state of things? Are our politicians and men of affairs too 
devilish, or not devilish enough? If the Devil both reigns and ought 
to reign in this lower sphere, we are already well as we stand. Here 
and throughout we catch the glimmer of the profound and most useful 
truth, that it is no defect in the things of earth to be earthy, but that 
evil begins when the earthly is infected by the poison of selfishness, 
prompting it to be somewhat of itself, and thereby thwarting its destiny, 
which is, to be means to something higher. It is the self-exaltation that 
is evil, however it be arrived at. Asceticism is in itself just as bad as 
sensuality ; the appropriation of virtue, as the appropriation of money. 
Renunciation may be of the Christian kind, — the carelessness of an 
opulence to which the possession of this or that is indifferent; or it may 
be of the Goethean kind, for the better fortifying of what is retained. 
Purity may be the hopeless petrifaction of a Pharisaical egotism, exist- 
ing only to keep itself apart from the world ; or it may be the cleanness 
of high spiritual health. In short, sin does not consist in this or that 
line of conduct, but in whatever makes an idol of the paltry personality, 
whether by a vainglorious righteousness, by a pottering self-culture, or 
by mere sensual indulgence. 
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All this should be no novelty to us, for it is nothing else than the 
central idea of Protestantism, of Christianity, seen in its application to 
life. Yet, on this very account, it is endless as life, and can never fail 
of interest, either in its practical aspects, or in the attempt that has to 
be made to give it a general expression. In the work before us Mr, 
James m*kes this attempt; but the terms he employs, for greater ease 
to himselr and his readers, are those of common life, denoting fixed re- 
lations, requiring, when used in a comprehensive statement, a constant 
interpretation. His language is a sort of hieroglyphic, to which he 
alone holds the key, so that we are never quite sure what stage the 
character before us has reached,— whether it is picture, symbol, or 
mere abstract sign. Thus, for instance, Evil, as “Good in the mak- 
ing,” ceases to be Evil; — the Devil, manumitted and loyal, is Devil no 
longer ; — self-interest, accomplishing the work of the world, is the an- 
gel of God. What is meant is, that all these discrepancies, even the 
highest conceivable, the moral opposites, are parts of one scheme, and 
embraced at last in one harmony. Mr. James does not wish to say 
that the particular John or Peter must effloresce in wickedness, as the 
only road to his salvation, but only that creation, and all spiritual life 
and growth, imply an element which abstractly, torn from its proper 
place, becomes what we call evil; and he uses the familiar terms be- 
cause he fears that we are incapable of receiving the general meaning 
withott letting slip the particular meaning, and thus losing the vital 
significance of the idea. But the advantage sought by the use of 
these pungent images is dearly bought. The result is only confusion 
worse confused, — a masquerade, in which the most opposite char- 
acters occasionally, without warning, exchange masks. We are re- 
quired constantly to bear in mind that the figure before us, which 
a moment ago was Evil, is now Good, but ready always, when the 
proper point is reached, to become Evil again. It is a method, at 
any rate, that requires more solid coloring and more vivid individ- 
ualization than we get here. We should not quarrel with these para- 
doxes if they met us, as in life, with aplomb and assurance, with less 
consciousness of paradox. Mr. Ruskin maintains that the complete 
statement of any truth necessitates contradicting one’s self half a dozen 
times over. We do not expect of the artist’s sketch that it shall give us 
all the sides of the house at once ; — we are not shocked to see one corner 
highest, and each corner and side in turn predominant ; — nor do we 
require light and shade or perspective in a geometrical elevation of the 
building. But to mix the two, — to attempt to sketch from a universal 
point of view,—or in the geometrical drawing to wish to make it as 
effective and as easily intelligible as the sketch, — is to spoil both. 
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16.— The New Path. Published by the Society for the Advancement 
of Truth in Art. Nos. 1to 8. May to December. 1863. [New 
York.] 8vo. Monthly. pp. 16. 


By far the most interesting and noteworthy American publication 
concerning Art, during the past year, is the little journal called by the 
somewhat vague and inappropriate name of “The New Path.” Unher- 
alded by advertisements, appearing without name of publisher, editor, 
or contributor, it makes no immodest claim to the attention of the pub- 
lic. It rests its claim, whatever it may be, upon its intrinsic merits. 
And in truth there has been no discourse or criticism upon matters of 
Art in America so valuable as its pages contain, since the essays by 
Mr. Stillman in the earlier volumes of “ The Crayon.” For among the 
writers in “ The New Path” are men, not only of talents, but of serious 
convictions and of independent thought. Disciples of Mr. Ruskin, they 
are no blind followers even of that great master, to whom every true 
lover of art must confess his inestimable obligations. They are be- 
holden, indeed, to him, not only for quickened perceptions of natural 
beauty, but for understanding that truth to nature is the test of all art, 
the most imaginative no less than the most literal. The opinions of the 
writers of “ The New Path,” even when far from popular, are expressed 
with manly frankness and honesty. There is occasionally in its papers 

tone of dogmatism and self-sufficiency, occasionally also a crudity and 
want of completeness, which, being combined with singular sincerity and 
simplicity, not unpleasantly reveal the youth while indicating the ca- 
pacity for growth of the writers. But “The New Path” has also con- 
tained essays which exhibit rare clearness and consecutiveness of thought, 
expressed in a style of not less uncommon transparency and unobtrusive 
beauty. 

The fact that there is in this country so much empty, unmeaning, and 
ignorant talk about Art, is likely to prevent “The New Path” from re- 
ceiving from the wearied public the attention it deserves. But a journal 
holding faithfully in view the object of promoting truth (that is, truth- 
fulness) in Art, ought to fulfil an important part in correcting the pre- 
vailing false opinions, and in cultivating the undeveloped and too ofteg 
misdirected taste of the community. “The New Path” may not gain a 
wide and general success, but it gives happy promise for the future of Art 
in America, by giving proof of the increase and ability of the school of 
thinkers and artists to which the truth-seeking reformers who contribute 
to its pages belong. It is a small school as yet, but it includes the most 
genuine artistic aspirations and most ardent feeling of the times. Its 
influence is already deeply felt, and if its leaders hold firm to their own 
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principles, they will finally be recognized as the redeemers of American 
Art from its present servitude to tradition and falsehood, ‘and its subser- 
viency to the popular preference for what is showy and admired to what 
is intrinsically worthy of admiration. 










17. — Dream*Children. By the Author of “Seven Little People and 
their Friends.” Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1864. 16mo, 
pp. 241. 














Amone the multitude of books for children published for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and for New Year’s gifts, there will hardly be found any 
more charming than this little volume of stories. Its external form, 
the prettiness of its covers, the clearness of its finely-cut type, the ap- 
propriate originality of its initial letters, the excellence of its larger 
illustrations (better, however, in engraving than in design), are only 
the befitting dress and adornment of stories delightful alike in feeling 
and in fancy. Fancy is of all others the gift that the fairy godmother 
has most rarely given to the babies who were to become writers of 
stories for children. Hans Andersen’s godmother gave him a large 
stock of it; and though there are gaid to be no fairies in the New 
World, Hawthorne got from somebody the precious gift in as full meas- 
ure as if he had been born in the old country. Mr. Scudder will not 
thik it a disparagement if we say that his stories sometifnes remind® 
his readers both of Andersen and Hawthorne, but that the best among 
them are those which are most original. If he will trust to his own 
fancy, seek the nourishment for it a little more at home, and if he will 
avoid a tendency to sentimentality which better suits German than 
American taste, he may take rank with the masters in the art of story- 
telling for children, and thus gain the happiest of literary reputations. 
This book is not unworthily called “The Golden Treasury Juvenile,” 
as forming one of that Golden Treasury Series the excellence and 
beauty of which are so well and widely known. No prettier books 
than these have been printed in America; and it will be a pleasure 
to the old as well as to the young, if, year after year, Mr. Scudder 
Mould add to the lengthening series a volume of stories as good as 
these “Dream Children.” 





























